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Preface 


Inspiration comes, more often than not, in the routine of everyday life without 
our expecting it. The sequence of events leading to this book began with a 
casual question put to a student concerning an essay. The student expressed 
the opinion that it was difficult, if not even impossible, to establish any mean- 
ingful historical account of the primitive Christian movement on the basis of 
the Acts of the Apostles, “because Luke included too many long speeches that 
interrupt the account, and distract the reader from the story.” Unguardedly, I 
offered the simple suggestion that the “story” might be read without the “dis- 
traction” of the speeches. I do not know if the student followed my advice, but 
for my own part it was the spur that drove me to read Acts myself from a new 
perspective. The suggestion made to the student has resulted in Chapter 1 of 
this book, which contains only the narrative portion of Acts. My interest then 
turned to what I had “deleted” from the story, the speeches, because without 
the narrative context in which they are found they seemed to lose their mean- 
ing. It became clear that the narrative and the speeches are mutually inter- 
dependent. The speeches have a particular function within the narrative, and 
from the narrative we are alerted to the purpose of the various speeches. The 
task of unravelling the two layers while maintaining their close-knit unity is te- 
dious, but it leads to a greater understanding and more accurate appreciation 
of what is surely a literary masterpiece created by Luke. 

The journey from the first spark of a random idea to developing it into a full 
study covering all of Acts has been a long one, frequently interrupted by other 
commitments. That it has finally reached this stage is due in great part to the 
invaluable help of many irreplaceable friends, to whom I am very greatly and 
gratefully indebted. 

First of all, my thanks are due to Nanzan Catholic University (Nagoya, 
Japan), which provided the necessary material support for my study, and espe- 
cially for the financial assistance given for a period of research (2013.02—03) at 
the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. My sincere thanks goes also to the staff of the 
Ecole Biblique for their friendship and the hospitality given to me during the 
time I spent there. 

Among those to whom I owe special gratitude the first is Walter Dunphy. 
With his long experience as professor and scholar he has been my main men- 
tor during work on this book. His advice, suggestions and supervision of the 
English text, greatly influenced the shape that the initial idea has finally taken. 
I would also like to express my gratitude to Brendan Kelleher for his contri- 
bution in checking the English of the text and alerting me to nuances of the 
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language not readily noted by somebody who is not a native-speaker. Due to 
circumstances I was forced to continue my academic work while preparing the 
manuscript for publication. Jakub Rajčáni, with his technical skills and atten- 
tion to accuracy, offered invaluable assistance in this. 

Finally, I would like to express my gratitude to all those friends and con- 
freres who supported me in many different ways during the whole process of 
writing, and especially in times when the whole project was in danger of floun- 
dering. First of all I would like to thank Jozef Chovanec with his wife Henrietta 
and new-born daughter Lucia for being truly friends in deed. Next I would like 
to mention in particular M. Calmano, A. Fausone, R. Strzyżewski, G. Ziebura, 
P. Sudnik and his family, M. Hirabaru, R. Okuya. Without doubt, there are very 
many more who should also be mentioned. Last, but by no means least, my 
thanks go to my mother Wiesława Kucicka. 
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Introduction 


1 The Acts of the Apostles and the Speeches 


The Acts of the Apostles is the second part of a two-volume work by Luke, 
addressed specifically to Theophilus. In his Gospel, Luke followed in the foot- 
steps of those who had attempted before him to write the account of the life of 
Jesus. Studies of the Synoptic Gospels have shown that Luke relied extensively 
on the written sources available to him. But the Gospel of Luke also contains 
material that indicates his own contribution to the narrative in theological 
and social questions. Luke took a further step beyond the other authors of the 
Synoptic Gospels by writing an account of the history of the first generation of 
the Christian communities. This was unique at his time, and it remains unique, 
since there is no similar writing in the New Testament to which the work of 
Luke can be compared. This unique character of Acts did not attract the kind 
of special attention that one might suppose. On the contrary, the writing re- 
mained relatively unknown among the earliest Christians.! In modern times, 
the unique character of Acts is the source of on-going discussion concerning 
the genre of the writing and its historical reliability.2 The controversy concern- 
ing the Acts of the Apostles resulted in numerous commentaries and mono- 
graphs, which, due to differences in approach and method, resulted in widely 
differing studies.? Not surprisingly, when we consider that the speeches in 
the book form a third of the total text of Acts, much attention was given to the 
speeches. Not only the number, but also the variety, content and forms of the 


1 Bruce argues that the importance of Acts is related to the problem of the Marcion’s canon. 
F.F. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, NICNT (Grand Rapids: The Paternoster Press, 1988), 3-5. 

2 Concerning the discussion about the genre of Acts, see B. Witherington 111, The Acts of the 
Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand Rapids—Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1998), 
2-39. Some scholars accept the Acts of the Apostles as being a historical monograph: e.g. 
E. Pliimacher, “Die Apostelgeschichte als historische Monographie,” in Les Actes des Apôtres: 
Traditions, rédaction, théologie, ed. J. Kremer (Leuven: Colloquium Biblicum Lovaniense, 
1977), 457-466; D. Palmer, “Acts and the Ancient Historical Monograph,’ in The Book of Acts 
in its Ancient Literary Setting, vol. 1, ed. B. Winter and A. Clarke, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1993), 1-30. 

3 Probably the best way to grasp the richness of the interpretation of the Acts would be to 
glance through Keener’s long Prolegomenon (pp. 3-115) in Volume 1 of his monumental com- 
mentary on Acts, giving special attention to the wealth of information given in the footnotes. 
See G.S. Keener, Acts: An Exegetical Commentary, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012), 
3-115. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


speeches became one of the major issues in discussion about the historicity 
and genre of the Acts of the Apostles. The speeches, regardless of whether they 
are an exact reproduction of the original speeches or are Luke’s own composi- 
tion, are always seen as the integral part of the book. The unity of the narrative 
section of Acts and the speeches section of the book was not the subject of 
any controversy or in-depth study until the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The first step in this direction was taken by Soards, who analysed almost 
all the speeches in the narrative section of Acts.4 His work was supplement- 
ed by Padilla, who was the first to give due attention to the speeches of the 
outsiders.> Without doubt, the speeches are designed as being an integral part 
of the narrative in Acts, however this does not necessarily mean that they were 
written simultaneously with the narrative.° If this be the case, the historicity of 
the narrative section and the historicity of the speech section become differ- 
ent issues.’ Failure to take this distinction into account resulted in the speech- 
es, and in particular the problem of their historicity, being used as arguments 
against the overall historicity of Acts. 


2 A Brief Outline of the Controversy Concerning the Speeches 
in Acts 


Ever since the first written comments on the Acts of the Apostles it was be- 
lieved that that all speeches in Acts are the original words of the speakers and 
this axiomatic statement determined interpretations of the speeches until the 
nineteenth century.® This axiom was challenged by Eichhorn, who observed 
that although the speeches in the Acts are given by different persons, they 
have many common elements that suggest that they are the work of the same 
author.? The importance of the observation was recognised, and many scholars 
attempted to offer an explanation for the phenomenon. In 1826, W. de Wette 
suggested that the written sources, on which Acts was based, were used in a 


4 ML. Soards, The Speeches in Acts: Their Content, Context, and Concerns (Louisville: 
Westminster, 1994). 

5 O. Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts: Poetic, Theology, and Historiography, SNTS 144, 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008). 

6 Here we refer to the possibility that after completing the narrative section of Acts, Luke sup- 
plemented it by including the speeches section written according to needs of particular parts 
of the narrative section. 

7 Here, we refer to the different functions of the narrative and the speeches. 

Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 1-2. 

9 J.G. Eichhorn, Einleitung in das Neue Testament, vol. 2 (Leipzig: Weidmannsche Buchhand- 

lung, 1810), 38. 
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free manner by Luke.!° The thesis retains the balance between Luke’s contribu- 
tion to the speeches as the editor of Acts and the traditional approach, which 
attributed the speeches to the original speakers. However, in 1870, Overbeck, 
while reworking de Wette’s commentary, opposed the contention that writ- 
ten sources formed the basis for the speeches." In Overbeck’s opinion the 
speeches are the Luke’s own creation. The most radical step, both concern- 
ing Acts directly, and also the speeches indirectly, was taken by Baur who, on 
the basis of “Tendenzkritik’ claimed that Acts was written in the second cen- 
tury and was a document of little historical value.!2 The major proponent of 
Baur’s thesis was Zeller, who rejected the historicity of Acts and authenticity 
of the speeches.!? The statement of Baur was opposed by Schneckenburger, 
who accepted historicity of Acts.!+ Because Baur in his theory accented the 
conflict between Peter (representing Jewish Christians) and Paul (represent- 
ing Gentile Christians), Schneckenburger pointed to the parallelisms between 
Peter and Paul in Luke’s presentation of both apostles.’ Similarities between 
the speeches of Paul (at Pisidian Antioch), Peter (the Pentecost speech) and 
Stephen led Schneckenburger to conclude that the speeches are Luke’s com- 
position, whose purpose was to present a general example of early Christian 
teaching concerning Jesus as the Messiah for Jews and Gentiles. The most radi- 
cal statement was made by Jülicher, who wrote that many of the speeches in 
Acts are “free inventions by the author”.!6 Even those who defended the histori- 
cal value of Acts accepted that some speeches are Luke’s composition.!” This 
first phase of a critical approach to the speeches was dominated by German 
scholars whose main concern was the historicity of the speeches as the part of 
the historicity of Acts. 


10 WML. de Wette, Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in die kanonischen Bücher 
des Neuen Testaments (Berlin: Reimer, 1860), 250. 

11 F. Overbeck, “Kurze Erklärung der Apostelgeschichte,” in Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed. W.M.L. de Wette, 1/4 (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1870), VI1—LXXI. 

12 _-F.Chr. Baur, “Die Christenpartei in der korinthischen Gemeinde, der Gegensatz des pe- 
trinischen und paulinischen Christentums in der ältesten Kirche, der Apostel Petrus in 
Rom,’ TZTh 4 (1831): 61-206. 

13 E. Zeller, Die Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt und Ursprung kritisch untersucht 
(Stuttgart: C. Macken, 1854), 250-275. 

14 M.Schneckenburger, Uber den Zweck der Apostelgeschichte (Bern: Chr. Fischer 1841). 

15 Luke presents Peter and Paul as the true Jews. 

16 A. Jülicher, “Einleitung in das Neue Testament,’ in Grundriss der Theologischen 
Wissenschaften, 3/1 (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 51913), 404-405. 

17 E. Meyer, Die Apostelgeschichte und die Anfänge des Christentums, vol. 3 of Ursprung und 
Anfänge des Christentums (Stuttgart—Berlin: Cotta, 1923), 139. 
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A significant shift in the approach to the speeches was made by H.J. Cadbury, 
who introduced a literary approach to the study of the speeches.!® He observed 
that the ancient historians often invented speeches. It allowed him to compare 
the speeches of Acts to the speeches of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Josephus, 
Dio Cassius and Tacitus. He thinks that Luke created the speeches, which in 
his opinion is attested by features such as: extensive quotation from the Old 
Testament serving as proof of the messianic dignity of Jesus; connection and 
relation between speeches (e.g. Ac 14,15-17 and Ac 17,22—31); literary similari- 
ties between speeches given by different speakers. Although it is possible that 
Luke may have had some sources at his disposal, the extent of Luke's interven- 
tion would justify the conclusion that the speeches are Luke’s composition. 

Arguing against Cadbury, Bruce thinks that Luke did not invent the speech- 
es, but what he included in Acts is his own account of the original speaker's 
speech.!9 According to Bruce, it was normal for all ancient historians to create 
the speeches. They were obliged to give an account, or at least a summary of 
the speakers’ speech. Some were more rhetorical in their approach and oth- 
ers were more documentary. Bruce places Luke among the more documentary 
historians. As arguments he offers analyses of several speeches, which were 
divided into four groups: evangelistic speeches, deliberative speeches, apolo- 
getic speeches and hortatory speeches. According to Bruce, some speeches (for 
example, the speech at Miletus) leave no doubt as to the fact that “Luke heard 
it himself”. 

Significant progress in the study of the speeches was made by Dibelius in a 
short but very important essay.?? His basic point of departure was that ancient 
historians did not feel obliged to present a record of the speech, but they used 
the speech as a device to indicate the importance of something, which they 
have chosen to underline in particular. It could be an indication of the histori- 
cal event, or an explanation of the situation and circumstances, or a presenta- 
tion of the speaker’s character. The speeches have a function that differs from 
being a simple record of the actual speech. Based on this, Dibelius analysed 
those speeches in Acts that do not fit well into the context of the narrative. The 
result of the analysis shows that the speeches take complementary and explan- 


18 HJ. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (New York: Macmillan, 1927); Id., “The Speeches 
in Acts,’ in The Acts of the Apostles. Additional Notes to the Commentary, part 1 of The 
Beginnings of Christianity, ed. F.J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, vol. 5 (London: Macmillan, 
1933); Id., The Book of Acts in History (London: Macmillan, 1955). 

19 F.F. Bruce, The Speeches in Acts (London: Tyndale Press, 1944), 6. 

20 M. Dibelius, “The Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historiography,” in Studies in the Acts of 
the Apostles, ed. H. Greewen (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956), 138-145. 
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atory function in the narrative. They serve not only to the narrative structure, 
but they also serve the readers. For this reason Dibelius counted Luke among 
the ancient historians. However, Dibelius observed that Luke used oratio recta, 
whereas the other ancient historians made greater use of oratio obliqua. Luke 
also used extensive repetition, usually with reference to the Christian mes- 
sage. In this way Luke is also a preacher, which in the opinion of Dibelius sets 
him apart from the other historians. The purpose of the speeches, in Dibelius’ 
understanding, must not be reduced to merely recording words. More than 
an editor, Luke was an author. After recognizing this double character of the 
speeches, Dibelius concludes that we cannot go as far as to deny the historicity 
of the speeches.?! 

Probably the first scholar to approach the speeches without reference to the 
problem of their historicity was M. Soards, who in his holistic approach to the 
speeches, and extending his study to all the speeches, used literary and rhetori- 
cal criticism, giving special emphasis to Luke's uses of analogy.” By pointing 
to analogical elements in the speeches, Soards achieved “the unification of the 
diverse and incoherent elements comprised by Acts”. This is a very important 
observation for understanding the function of the speeches in the narrative of 
the Acts. 

At this point we conclude this brief account limited to the most important 
contributions in studies on the speeches of Acts. Each of the authors men- 
tioned introduced a new chapter in research of the speeches—tesearch that 
would be developed by their disciples. The studies by Cadbury, Dibelius and 
Soards deserve much more detailed accounts, but we have limited our atten- 
tion to underlining only the aspects of their works that formed the basis for the 
approach presented in this study. However, one aspect of the speeches that has 
been consciously avoided thus far, must be mentioned. This is the issue of the 
historicity of the speeches and of the Acts of the Apostles. The reason for ne- 
glecting this aspect is that the study focuses entirely only on the speeches, and 
in particular on their function in the narrative structure of Acts. This narrative 
structure in foremost here, and as a result the vivid discussions by nineteenth- 
century German scholars are overlooked in this study. Although there are some 
scholars today who underline the importance of the issue of historicity, recent- 
ly more attention has been given to narrative and rhetorical approaches to the 
text. This change was probably caused by a polarisation of opinions, with one 
group rejecting the historicity of Acts (e.g. Dibelius, Haenchen, Conzelmann), 
and another still defending the historicity of Acts (e.g. Bruce, Hemer, Gasque). 


21 Dibelius, “The Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historiography,” 164. 
22 Soards, The Speeches in Acts. 
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Without arguing here for or against the historicity of Acts (in general) and the 
speeches (in particular), it is necessary to offer some suggestions on the posi- 
tion adopted in the following study. 

In Chapter 1 the text of Acts will be presented without the speeches. This is 
intended to show that Acts without the speeches is a coherent historical text.?3 
The narrative part of Acts, in our opinion, should be considered as being his- 
torical in general terms. By this we mean that the events, which are mentioned 
in Acts, possess historical credibility. 

The historicity of the speeches in Acts is a more complex problem. Dibelius, 
despite the fact that he considered the speeches as compositions by Luke, 
wrote: “I should like to say ‘if we deny the historicity of the speeches’, but we can- 
not go so far”.?4 The sentence indicates the distinction between the composi- 
tion of the speeches and their meritum. Concerning the composition of the 
speeches, in the form which they now take in Acts, they should be considered 
to be unhistorical. The redaction work done by Luke or the event created by 
Luke can be easily recognised, making it impossible to maintain that they are 
a precise record or even outlines of the original speeches. Chapter 2 of the 
study will show that Luke used the majority of the speeches (thirty speeches 
out of a total of forty), as a powerful device with a precise purpose and in a pre- 
cisely triptych structure. The topical (or thematic) speeches are even in some 
cases attributed to different speakers, and arranged in the same topic groups, 
with three speeches in one group, and each speech contributing to developing 
the same topic. In our opinion, this proves that Luke composed the speeches 
in their present shape in Acts, but this does not automatically mean that the 
speeches in Acts are his own invention. 

Without doubt there were more speeches given by Peter and John during 
their mission in Jerusalem than are recorded in Acts. The same must be said of 
the speeches delivered by Paul during his mission journey, during the voyage to 
Rome and during the stay in Rome. Stephen was not the only Jewish Christian 
to give his life for his conviction. They were other outsiders who spoke about 
the new sect and its members than are mentioned by the author. Luke had to 
include the already developed tradition containing the written sources, events 
he was witness to, the oral tradition, and the reminiscences of the apostles. 
However, more challenging was the task of putting all this together in a co- 


23 It is possible that after removing the dialogues from the text presented in chapter 1, the 
narrative that remains could probably be seen as the final redaction of Luke's use of his 
sources. This consideration requires a separate study. The same applies to the question of 
the function of the dialogues in the Acts of the Apostles. 

24 Dibelius, “The Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historiography,” 164. 
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herent and compact narrative. He created the structure of Acts (beginning 
from Jerusalem, Judea and Samaria, and going to the ends of the earth), and 
he found heroes and chose the main topic(s) for each section.?° We think that 
the result of his work on the sources would be similar to the text presented in 
Chapter 1 of the present study. However, information in itself does not amount 
to knowledge, and the mere handing on of information was not the only pur- 
pose of Luke’s attempt. That information, in order to be understood correctly, 
must be explained, and for this purpose Luke used the device of the speeches, 
which take hermeneutical function in Acts. Luke composed the speeches, but 
they also contain a historical foundation and have historical merit. Each sec- 
tion and subsection of the narrative contains speeches, which on the one hand 
show the most critical issue point of the unit, and on the other hand they give 
a key to interpret the information provided in narrative section. In this sense 
the speeches should be counted as having historical value. 


3 Contributions to the Study of the Speeches in the Acts of 
the Apostles 


For various reasons the Acts of the Apostles has received considerable atten- 
tion on the part of scholars, who each contributed in their own way to the 
quest for understanding Acts. In the history of the study of Acts there are mile- 
stones in the research that opened new perspectives on this second volume of 
Luke’s writings. Based on these works, each of the scholars who wrote about 
the speeches in the Acts, contributed a link to the chain of study. We hope that 
this work will contribute to the study of Acts in the way indicated by M. Soards 
and O. Padilla. 

The main concern of the study will be the function of the speeches in the 
narrative structure of Acts. The study will approach the issue from three dif- 
ferent perspectives. The first perspective, general in its character, concerns the 
function of the speeches as a literary genre in the structure of the Acts. To show 
this function is the purpose of the first chapter. The second perspective con- 
cerns the function of the topical speeches (the speeches, which develop the 
same topic) and of the structural speeches (the speeches without the topic, 
which is developed in another speech) in each particular section of the nar- 
rative in Acts. The result of the analysis provided in chapters two and chapter 
three will be presented in chapter four. This perspective is something new in 


25 This allows us to understand some particular events in a more general sense, as the indi- 
cators of a wider reality. 
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the study of Acts. The third perspective considers each of the speeches individ- 
ually. For each speech, we will provide three kinds of analysis: first, a narrative 
or structural analysis with a short outline of the context; secondly, we offer an 
analysis of the meaning of the speech with additional exegetical explanation; 
and thirdly, we examine the function of the speech. The analyses will be pro- 
vided in chapter two (the topical speeches) and chapter three (the structural 
speeches). We will follow the trajectory created by Soards and Padilla, except 
for the division of the speeches. 

This study arose from suspicions concerning the historical credibility of the 
speeches. They were raised by the simple fact that Luke gives the account of 
the speeches, which he himself did not hear, and it is hardly possible is that he 
had access to any written version of the speeches (e.g. the speech of Stephen; 
or the letter of Lysias). Other doubts arise from the similarity between some 
of the speeches (e.g. when we compare the speech at Lystra with that on the 
Areopagus; the Paul’s speech outside the Temple with the speech before Herod 
Agrippa 11), and also the lack of any connection between the content of some 
speeches and their context (as in the speech of Stephen). On the other hand, 
the approach of those scholars, who doubt the historicity of Acts based on the 
unhistorical character of the speeches, is not entirely convincing. An attempt 
to solve the problem led to an examination of the problem of the relation be- 
tween the narrative section of Acts and the section of speeches. The works of 
Soards and Padilla opened the gate for an examination of the speeches outside 
the narrative section of the Acts, what naturally led to underlining the function 
of the speeches. However, both of these authors still study the speeches in a 
separate manner, giving little attention to their inner relations.76 Preliminary 
study of the problem brought attention to the possibility that some speeches 
are closely related to each other in their consideration of a topic, which is grad- 
ually developed.?’ The present study is an attempt to extend this consideration 
to include all the speeches. 

There are three purposes in the study. The first will concern the distinction 
to be made between the narrative and the speech sections of Acts. The basic 
reason for the distinction is their different functions. The distinction does not 
refer to the integrity of Acts, although we suppose that narrative section and 


26 Soards underlines the analogy of the elements contained in different speeches, however 
he recognises the analogy as the device, which underlines the similarity between the ele- 
ments used for creating the speeches, but without recognition of relationship purposely 
created by Luke between the speeches. 

27 Not all the speeches fit well into this concept. Some ideas are developed and take their 
final shape through two different groups of speeches. 
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the speech section were written separately by the same author and in the same 
period. This approach may help to advance the discussion concerning the 
genre of Acts by taking into account the different genres used in the narrative 
section and the speech section. 

The second purpose will be to insist that each of the speeches should be an- 
alysed from three different perspectives (in general, as a group, and as an indi- 
vidual speech). The general perspective will show that each speech is part of a 
section that differs from the narrative section. The group perspective will show 
that there is an inner relation between the speeches that are connected with 
the same topic. The particular perspective will show that each of the speeches 
has its own function within the narrative of Acts, especially those speeches 
considered to be structural speeches. 

The third purpose will be to determine the function of the speeches within 
the literary genre of Acts. Our position is that the speeches have a hermeneuti- 
cal rather than a historical function in the Acts of the Apostles. 

In order to achieve the purpose of the study we use a diachronic method, 
separating the speeches from the text of the Acts of the Apostles, and giving 
particular attention in the analysis to the speeches. We suppose that speech 
section possibly was not written as the integral part of the narrative section, 
which means that Luke first wrote the narrative section and then went to work 
on the speeches section. For the analysis of the meaning and the function of 
the speeches we use rhetorical and narrative criticism. We make use of rhe- 
torical criticism to analyse the speeches, which were constructed as direct 
speeches by Luke according to the rhetorical standards, in order to indicate 
their function and character in the structure of Acts. The reason for using nar- 
rative criticism derives from the fact that some speeches (especially the topical 
speeches) contain a more complex message than can be reduced to a theologi- 
cal intent, and this can be more easily uncovered when the narrative context 
is considered. 

In order to achieve the purpose of the study we will divide the material 
into four chapters. The first chapter is preparatory. The text of the Acts of the 
Apostles presented in the chapter will prepare the background for the study 
of the speeches. The main function of the chapter will be to show that the 
Acts of the Apostles, even without the speeches, gives a coherent and reliable 
historical and chronological account. Put negatively, the speeches are not nec- 
essary to coherence of the historical account in Acts. In positive way, the func- 
tion of the speeches in Acts must differ from the historical and chronological 
presentation of the account. These conclusions will justify the treatment of 
the speeches presented in the next chapters. Chapter 2 will contain analyses 
of the speeches that are categorised as topical speeches because they include 
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the same topic that is presented in progressive manner. The speeches will be 
gathered into three general sections according to geographical structure of- 
fered in Ac 1,8. Each section will contain subsections, which are determined 
according to topic, persons, and key places. We contend that Luke arranged 
the topical speeches in a triptych structure, in which the first speech has an 
introductory function, the second speech takes a progressive function and the 
third speech has a conclusive function in the presentation of one and the same 
topic. Within the triptych structure, each of the speeches is analysed in three 
dimensions. The first dimension is structural and narrative in order to deter- 
mine the way the speech was constructed. The second dimension attempts 
to uncover the meaning of the speech. For this purpose exegetic analysis will 
be employed from time to time. The third dimension aims at determining the 
functions of the speeches: first, the function of the particular speech in itself, 
and then the function of the speech within the triptych structure. Chapter 3 
will contain analyses of the speeches categorised as structural speeches. These 
are speeches, which do not fall under the category of the topical speeches due 
to their lack of a topic, which is developed in the next speech. The structural 
speeches have no direct relation to the other speeches but they are related to 
the particular narrative section. These speeches will be analysed in the three 
dimensions similar to the topical speeches. Chapter 4 will contain the re- 
sults of the analyses provided in the preceding chapters. However, the topical 
speeches and structural speeches will be arranged chronologically. 

We will include our translation of all the speeches in order to give the reader 
direct access to the text that is being analysed. Also in Chapter 1 we include the 
English translation of the Acts of the Apostles, excluding the speeches.?® 


28 The English text of the narrative parts of the Acts of the Apostles is given according to the 
Open English Bible translation (http://openenglishbible.org, 2016). 


CHAPTER 1 


The Acts of the Apostles without Speeches 


It may seem unusual to present in this first chapter the text of the writing, 
which is the subject of the study. However, to answer the question concerning 
the function of the speeches in Acts requires that we separate the speeches 
from the author's narration of the facts and their interpretation. Otherwise, 
the speeches will inevitably be analysed and interpreted within the context of 
the narrative. Separation of the speeches from the narration will make it pos- 
sible to analyse the relation between the speeches themselves, which will help 
to determine their function in the Acts. 

A presentation of the text of the Acts of the Apostles without the speeches 
will show that the narrative remains coherent and, apart from a few exceptions 
in detail, is eminently readable. Even without the speeches, the Acts of the 
Apostles gives the reader a historical account of the beginning of Christianity. 
Naturally, without the speeches, the narration in Acts is robbed of many im- 
portant details, and of interpretations that are mostly of a theological nature 
and in many cases change entirely the meaning of Acts. However, it is only in 
this way that the reason for the analysis of the speeches’ function separately 
from their narrative can be justified. 

The reader’s indulgence is requested here, and it is asked to read the present 
chapter as it is, without reference to a residual recollection of the full text of 
Acts. The verses before and after the deleted speeches have not been modified, 
with the result that the account is sometimes uneven. 

At the end of each chapter of the Acts of the Apostles (without speeches) a 
short summary is given, which will be used for the analysis given in Chapter 4 
of this study. 


1 The Text of the Acts of the Apostles without the Speeches 


11 Acı 

1 The first account which I drew up, Theophilus, dealt with all that Jesus did 
and taught from the very first, ? down to that day on which he was taken up to 
heaven, after he had, by the help of the Holy Spirit, given instructions to the 
apostles whom he had chosen. 3 With abundant proofs, he showed himself to 
them, still living, after his death; appearing to them from time to time during 
forty days, and speaking of all that related to the kingdom of God. 
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(...) Ac 1, 4-8—The Speech of Jesus 

9 [No sooner had Jesus said this] than he was caught up before their eyes, and a 
cloud received him from their sight. !° While they were still gazing up into the 
heavens, as he went, suddenly two men, clothed in white, stood beside them, 
1 and said, “People of Galilee, why are you standing here looking up into the 
heavens? This same Jesus, who has been taken from you into the heavens, will 
come in the same way in which you have seen him go into the heavens.” * Then 
the apostles returned to Jerusalem from the hill called Olivet, which is near 
Jerusalem, a Sabbath day’s journey away. !* When they reached Jerusalem, they 
went to the upstairs room, where they were staying. There were there Peter, 
John, James, and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Bartholomew and Matthew, 
James the son of Alphaeus, Simon the Zealot, and Judas the son of James. 
14 They all united in devoting themselves to prayer, and so did some women, 
and Mary, the mother of Jesus, and his brothers. !° About this time, at a meet- 
ing of the Lord’s followers, when there were about a hundred and twenty pres- 
ent, Peter rose to speak. 


(...) Ac 1, 16—22—The Speech of Peter 
23 So they put forward two men, Joseph called Barsabas, whose other name 
was Justus, and Matthias; 24 and they offered this prayer: “Lord, who reads all 
hearts, show which of these two men you have chosen ?5 to take the place in 
this apostolic work, which Judas has abandoned, to go to his proper place.” 
26 Then they drew lots between them; and, the lot having fallen to Matthias, he 
was added to the number of the eleven apostles. 


Note about narrative: the narration concerns first the post-resurrection en- 
counter of Jesus and the disciples, and his consequent “departure” (Ac 1,1- 
3,9-11), and next the life of the group of Twelve afterwards (Ac 1,12-14). The 
narration in chapter 1, without the speeches, is coherent and logical, without 
entering into details or further specification. With few stylistic corrections, the 
narrative gives a schematic but accurate account of the events. However, with- 
out the speech Ac 1,4-8, the reader would be robbed of Jesus’ orders concern- 
ing staying in Jerusalem and the mission to the world, as well as the whole 
narrative of Acts would be robbed of its literary schema. Although, with some 
stylistic corrections Ac 112-16 would inform the reader of some changes in 
membership in very general manner, however without the speech Ac 116-22 
the narration would lack detailed information about Judas’ replacement, 
which is of crucial importance for validating the use of the term “the Twelve” 
by Luke in the following narrative. 
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Note about the speeches: preliminary observation concerns structural func- 
tion of these two speeches in context of Ac 1, where the first one gives general 
introduction to the whole narrative of Acts, and the second one makes the 
necessary preparation for appropriate use of the term “the Twelve’, which in 
Luke's narrative takes on theological significance. 


1.2 Ac 2 

1 In the course of the Pentecost the disciples had all met together, ? when sud- 
denly there came from the heavens a noise like a strong wind rushing by; it filled 
the whole house in which they were sitting. 3 Then there appeared tongues 
of what seemed to be flame, separating, so that one settled on each of them; 
4 and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak in different 
languages as the Spirit prompted their utterances. 5 Now there were then stay- 
ing in Jerusalem religious Jews from every country in the world; ê and, when 
this sound was heard, numbers of people collected, in the greatest excitement, 
because each of them heard the disciples speaking in his own language. 7 They 
were utterly amazed, and kept asking in astonishment, “What! Are not all these 
people who are speaking Galileans? § Then how is it that we each of us hear 
them in our own language? °? Some of us are Parthians, some Medes, some 
Elamites; and some of us live in Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Roman Asia, £ in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt and the districts 
of Libya adjoining Cyrene; some of us are visitors from Rome, either Jews by 
birth or converts, and some are Cretans and Arabians—yet we all alike hear 
them speaking in our own languages of the great things that God has done.” 
12 They were all utterly amazed and bewildered. 


(...) Ac 2, 144-40—The Pentecost Speech 

41 So those who accepted his teaching were baptized, and about three thou- 
sand people joined the disciples on that day alone. 42 They devoted themselves 
to the teaching of the apostles and to the Common life of the church, to the 
breaking of the bread and to the Prayers. 43 A deep impression was made on 
everyone, and many wonders and signs were done at the hands of the apostles. 
44 All who became believers in Christ held everything for the common use; 
45 they sold their property and their goods, and shared the proceeds among 
them all, according to their individual needs. 46 Every day they devoted them- 
selves to meeting together in the Temple Courts, and to the breaking of bread 
at their homes, while they partook of their food in simple-hearted gladness, 
praising God, and winning the goodwill of all the people. 4 And the Lord daily 
added to their company those who were in the path of salvation. 
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Note about narrative: even without the speech, the narration of chapter 2, 
gives a coherent account of the Pentecost event, where the coming down of the 
Holy Spirit and ecstatic prophecy of the believers caused by the Holy Spirit are 
the reason for the international crowd’s interest in the attitude of the Twelve 
and their co-believers. It results in the first encounter of the Twelve with peo- 
ple from the around the world that in turn shapes Peter’s speech, which caused 
many of them to become believers in Jesus, the Messiah. Although, without 
the speech, the account clearly indicates the fact that Peter’s speech took place 
and that it brought about a successful result with great impact on Jerusalem 
society. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech concerns 
its content, which presents for the first time the kerygma proclaimed by the 
Twelve to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and those who visited the city. The pre- 
sentation of the basic elements of the kerygma gives the speech theological 
significance by introducing the topic, which is about to be developed in follow- 
ing narrative. That topic concerns Jesus as the Messiah, who gives birth to the 
new Messianic movement. 


1.3 Ac3 

1 One day, as Peter and John were going up into the Temple Courts for the three 
o'clock Prayers, a man, who had been lame from his birth, was being carried 
by. 2 This man used to be set down every day at the gate of the Temple called 
“the Beautiful Gate”, to beg of those who went in. 3 Seeing Peter and John on 
the point of entering, he asked them to give him something. 4 Peter fixed his 
eyes on him, and so did John, and then Peter said, “Look at us.” 5 The man was 
all attention, expecting to get something from them; ê but Peter added, “I have 
no gold or silver, but I give you what I have. In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, get up and walk.” 7 Grasping the lame man by the right hand, Peter 
lifted him up. Instantly the man’s feet and ankles became strong, ® and, leap- 
ing up, he stood and began to walk about, and then went with them into the 
Temple Courts, walking, and leaping, and praising God. ° All the people saw 
him walking about and praising God; !° and, when they recognised him as the 
man who used to sit begging at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, they were ut- 
terly astonished and amazed at what had happened to him. ! While the man 
still clung to Peter and John, the people all quickly gathered around them in 
the Colonnade named after Solomon, in the greatest astonishment. 


(...) Ac 3, 12-26—The Speech in the Portico of Solomon 
Note about narrative: the narrative of Ac 3, without the speech (Ac 3,12—26) 
is reduced to an account of the healing miracle performed by Peter in the 
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Temple. Although the narrative (Ac 3,1—1) is coherent and can stand as a short, 
independent unit, it serves here as direct background for the following speech. 
Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech concerns 
its function in developing the theological topic introduced in Peter's speech 
at Pentecost (Ac 2,14—40). Starting with mention of the healing miracle, Peter 
smoothly moves to proclaiming Jesus as the Messiah with a particular focus on 
relations between Jesus and the Jews in the recent past (Ac 3,13-16) character- 
ised by His rejection, as well as attempting to convince the hearers to change 
their previous attitude towards Jesus. It seems that the speech is of special im- 
portance in the process of the presentation to the readers of Luke’s theological 
interpretation of the events related to Jesus’ death and His resurrection. 


1.4 Ac 4 

1 While Peter and John were still speaking to the people, the chief priest, with 
the officer in charge at the Temple and the Sadducees, came up to them, 
2 much annoyed because they were teaching the people, and because, through 
Jesus, they were preaching the resurrection from the dead. 3 They arrested the 
apostles and, as it was already evening, had them placed in custody until the 
next day. 4 Many, however, of those who had heard the apostles’ message be- 
came believers in Christ, the number of the men alone amounting to about 
five thousand. * The next day, a meeting of the leaders of the people, the elders, 
and the teachers of the Law was held in Jerusalem. ê There were present Annas 
the high priest, Caiaphas, John, Alexander, and all who were of High-Priestly 
rank. 7 They had Peter and John brought before them, and questioned them. 
“By what power,” they asked, “Or in whose name have men like you done this 
thing?” 


(...) Ac 4, 8-12—The First Speech of Peter before the Sanhedrin 

(The First Part) 
13 When the Council saw how boldly Peter and John spoke, and found that they 
were uneducated men of humble station, they were surprised, and realised 
that they had been companions of Jesus. 14 But, when they looked at the man 
who had been healed, standing there with them, they had nothing to say. © So 
they ordered them out of court, and then began consulting together. 16 “What 
are we to do to these men?” they asked one another. “That a remarkable sign 
has been given through them is obvious to everyone living in Jerusalem, and 
we cannot deny it. !” But, to prevent this thing from spreading further among 
the people, let us warn them not to speak in this name any more to anyone 
whatever.” 18 So they called the apostles in, and ordered them not to speak or 
teach in the name of Jesus. 
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(...) Ac 4, 19-20—The First Speech of Peter before the Sanhedrin 

(The Second Part) 
21 However, after further warnings, the Council set them at liberty, not seeing 
any safe way of punishing them, because of the people, for they were all prais- 
ing God for what had occurred; 2? for the man who was the subject of this 
miraculous cure was more than forty years old. 23 After they had been set at 
liberty, the apostles went to their friends and told them what the chief priests 
and the elders had said to them. 


(...) Ac 4, 24-30—The Community Prayer 

31 When their prayer was ended, the place in which they were assembled was 
shaken; and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to tell God’s 
message fearlessly. 3 The whole body of those who had become believers in 
Christ were of one heart and mind. Not one of them claimed any of his goods 
as his own, but everything was held for the common use. ?? The apostles con- 
tinued with great power to bear their testimony to the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus, and God’s blessing rested on them all abundantly. 3+ Nor was there any- 
one in need among them, for all who were owners of land or houses sold them, 
and brought the proceeds of the sales 35 And laid them at the apostles’ feet; 
and then everyone received a share in proportion to his wants. 36 A Levite of 
Cyprian birth, named Joseph, (who had received from the apostles the addi- 
tional name of “Barnabas”—which means “The Consoler’”), 37 Sold a farm that 
belonged to him, and brought the money and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 


Note about narrative: the narrative of Ac 4 concerns mostly the interroga- 
tion of Peter and John before the Sanhedrin (Ac 4,1-21), which indicates a new 
stage in the relationship of the Twelve and the leaders of Judaism. The narra- 
tive without the speeches exposes the antagonistic attitude of the Sanhedrin 
towards the teaching and action of the Twelve, directly indicating the growing 
polarisation on both sides, which will in the end take on the shape of open 
conflict. The second part of the narrative concerns the community meeting to 
pray (Ac 4,23-31), which ends unexpectedly with the coming of the Holy Spirit 
upon the whole community, followed by another of Luke's short summaries 
concerning community life. These accounts are coherent and sufficiently re- 
veal the shape of relations between the Twelve and the Sanhedrin, as well as 
relations within Jewish Christian community. However, the narrative does not 
present either the reason for the attitude of the Twelve or the content of the 
community prayer. 

Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that the function of Peter's speech differs from the function of the community’s 
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prayer. It seems that Peter’s speech is a kind of conclusion concerning relations 
between the Twelve and the Sanhedrin, and it shows the reason for Peter and 
John’s attitude to the Sanhedrin’s prohibition. The community prayer reveals 
the reason for the community’s invocation to God in time of distress. 


1.5 Ac5 

1 There was, however, a man named Ananias, who, with his wife Sapphira, sold 
some property, ? and, with her connivance, kept back some of the proceeds. He 
brought only a part and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 3 “Ananias,” Peter exclaimed, 
“how is it that Satan has so taken possession of your heart that you have lied to 
the Holy Spirit, and kept back a part of the money paid for the land? 4 While 
it was unsold, was not it your own? And after it was sold, was not the money 
at your own disposal? How did you come to think of such a thing? You have 
lied, not to people, but to God!” 5 As Ananias heard these words, he fell down 
and expired; and everyone who heard of it was appalled. € The young men 
got up, and, winding the body in a sheet, carried it out and buried it. 7 After 
an interval of about three hours his wife came in, not knowing what had hap- 
pened. 8 “Is it true,” Peter asked, addressing her, “that you sold your land for 
such a sum?” “Yes,” she answered, “we did.” 9 Then Peter said, “How did you 
come to agree to provoke the Spirit of the Lord? Listen! The footsteps of those 
who have buried your husband are at the door; and they will carry you out 
too.” !° Instantly Sapphira fell down at Peter’s feet and expired. On coming in, 
the young men found her dead; so they carried her out and buried her by her 
husband’s side. ! The whole church and all who heard of these events were 
appalled. !* Many signs and wonders continued to occur among the people, 
through the instrumentality of the apostles, whose custom it was to meet all 
together in the Colonnade of Solomon; ! but of the rest no one ventured to 
join them. On the other hand, the people were full of their praise, 14 and still 
larger numbers, both of men and women, as they became believers in the Lord, 
were added to their number. © The consequence was that people would bring 
out their sick even into the streets, and lay them on mattresses and mats, in the 
hope that, as Peter came by, at least his shadow might fall on someone of them. 
16 Besides this, the inhabitants of the towns around Jerusalem flocked into the 
city, bringing with them their sick and those who were troubled by foul spirits; 
and they were cured everyone. !” At this the high priest was roused to action, 
and he and all his supporters (who formed the party of the Sadducees), moved 
by jealousy, 18 arrested the apostles, and had them placed in custody. 19 An 
angel of the Lord, however, opened the prison doors at night and led them out. 
20 “Go,” he said, “and stand in the Temple Courts, and tell the people the whole 
message of this new life.” 2! When they heard this, they went at daybreak into 
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the Temple Courts, and began to teach. The high priest and his party, on their 
arrival, summoned the High Council, including all the leaders of the people 
among the Israelites, and sent to the jail to fetch the apostles. 2? But, when the 
officers got there, they did not find them in the prison; so they returned and 
reported that, 23 while they had found the goal barred securely and the guards 
posted at the doors, yet, on opening them, they had not found anyone inside. 
24 When the officer in charge at the Temple and the chief priests heard their 
story, they were perplexed about the apostles and as to what all this would lead 
to. 25 Presently, however, someone came and told them that the men whom 
they had put in prison were actually standing in the Temple Courts, teaching 
the people. 2° Then, the officer went with his men and fetched the apostles— 
without using violence, for they were afraid of being stoned by the people— 
27 and then brought them before the Council. The high priest demanded an 
explanation from them. 7° “We gave you strict orders,” he said, “not to teach in 
this name. Yet you have actually flooded Jerusalem with your teaching, and you 
want to make us responsible for the death of this man.” 


(...) Ac 5, 29-32—The Second Speech of Peter before the 
Sanhedrin 
33 The members of the Council became frantic with rage [on hearing this], and 
were for putting the apostles to death. 3+ But Gamaliel, a Pharisee, who was a 
Doctor of the Law and who was held in universal respect, rose in the Council, 
and directed that the men should be taken out of court for a little while. 


(...) Ac 5, 35-39—The Speech of Gamaliel 
40 The Council followed his advice, and, calling the apostles in, had them 
flogged, and then, after cautioning them not to speak in the name of Jesus, 
set them free. #! But the apostles left the Council, rejoicing that they had been 
thought worthy to suffer disgrace for that name; 42 and never for a single day, 
either in the Temple Courts or in private houses, did they cease to teach, or to 
tell the good news of Jesus, the Christ. 


Note about narrative: the narration in chapter 5 concerns two topics, where 
the first (Ac 5,1-16) refers to a particular problem within Judeo Christian group, 
and it does not contain any speeches, however there is extensive use of dia- 
logue. The second topic concerns the apostles’ imprisonment and their trial 
before the Sanhedrin (Ac 5,17—42). This section contains two speeches, without 
which the narrative would stand as coherent and logical, however the narra- 
tive would lack details of the Jews’ fury against the apostles as well as the rea- 
son for the amelioration of their opinion under the influence of Gamaliel. 
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Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that both speeches concerns the same topic (official persecution and the trial 
of the apostles), where the first one reveals the will of the Sanhedrin to put the 
apostles to the death, and the second the reason why the Sanhedrin did not act 
according to its initial intention. 


1.6 Ac 6 

1 About this time, when the number of the disciples was constantly increasing, 
complaints were made by the Greek speaking Jews against the Aramaic speak- 
ing Jews, that their widows were being overlooked in the daily distribution. 


(...) Ac 6, 2-4—The Speech of the Twelve 

5 [This proposal was unanimously agreed to; and] the disciples chose 
Stephen—a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit—and Philip, Prochorus, 
Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicholas of Antioch, a former convert to 
Judaism; © and they brought these men to the apostles, who, after praying, 
placed their hands on them. 7 So God’s message spread, and the number of the 
disciples continued to increase rapidly in Jerusalem, and a large body of the 
priests accepted the faith. 8 Meanwhile Stephen, divinely helped and strength- 
ened, was showing great wonders and signs among the people. °? But some 
members of the Synagogue of the Freed Slaves (as it was called), Cyrenians, 
Alexandrians, and Visitors from Cilicia and Roman Asia, were roused to action 
and began disputing with Stephen; !° yet they were quite unable to withstand 
the wisdom and the inspiration with which he spoke. ! Then they induced 
some men to assert that they had heard Stephen saying blasphemous things 
against Moses, and against God; and they stirred up the people, as well as 
the elders and the teachers of the Law, and set on Stephen, and arrested him, 
and brought him before the High Council. 13 There they produced witnesses 
who gave false evidence. “This man,” they said, “is incessantly saying things 
against this Holy place and the Law; * indeed, we have heard him declare that 
this Jesus of Nazareth will destroy this place, and change the customs handed 
down to us by Moses.” The eyes of all the members of the Council were riv- 
eted on Stephen, and they saw his face looking like the face of an angel. 


Note about narrative: the narrative of chapter 6 introduces to the reader 
Stephen, who becomes the hero of the second part of this chapter as well as 
the main subject of the following chapter. The background for introducing the 
person of Stephen is a conflict within Jewish Christian community and its solu- 
tion, which saw that the apostles decided to separate the apostolic prerogative 
(proclaiming and praying) from the charity prerogative (service for the poor), 
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the latter to be entrusted to seven men, elected by the community, who are put 
in charge of economic matters, and Stephen is one of their number. This part 
of the narrative, without the speech has its own logic and coherence, although 
the explanation for the apostles’ proposal is contained in Peter's speech. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
the speech is necessary for the coherence of the chapter, in which it indirectly 
indicates the structural function of the speech. The speech does not develop 
the topic introduced in the speeches found in chapter 5, instead it serves this 
particular narrative section. 


1.7 Ac7 
1 Then the high priest asked, “Is this true?” 


(...) Ac 7, 2-53)—The Speech of Stephan 
54 [As they listened to this], the Council grew frantic with rage, and gnashed 
their teeth at Stephen. 55 He, filled as he was with the Holy Spirit, fixed his eyes 
intently on the heavens, and saw the glory of God and Jesus standing at God’s 
right hand. 


(...) Ac 7, 56-—The Speech of Stephan 
57 At this, with a loud shout, they stopped their ears and all rushed on him, 
forced him outside the city, 58 and began to stone him, the witnesses lay- 
ing their clothes at the feet of a young man named Saul. 5° And they stoned 
Stephen, while he cried to the Lord ..., 


(...) Ac 7, 59-60—The Speech of Stephan 

Note about narrative: the narrative of chapter 7 is entirely built around 
Stephen's speech, reducing the narrative part to very fragmentary and sche- 
matic units, which in themselves could not create a coherent chapter. It points 
to the speech as Luke’s main focus of interest in creating this part of Acts. 
However, the narrative of chapter 7 continues the topic presented in Ac 6,9-14, 
what makes it possible for the reader to grasp a general idea, of the narrative 
concerning Stephen, even without the speech. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
the speech contributes to presentation of the changing relations between 
Jewish-Christians and the Jews with two new and very controversial issues 
that led to an escalation of the persecution, culminating in the martyrdom of 
Stephen. Stephen’s statement that God does not live in buildings, roused the 
crowd's anger, however his statement that Jesus now stands at the right hand 
of God became the direct reason for his stoning. 
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1.8 Ac & 

Saul approved of his being put to death. On that very day a great persecution 
broke out against the church which was in Jerusalem; and its members, with 
the exception of the apostles, were all scattered over the districts of Judea and 
Samaria. ? Some religious men buried Stephen, with loud lamentations for him. 
3 But Saul began to devastate the church; he entered house after house, dragged 
out men and women alike, and threw them into prison. 4 Now those who were 
scattered in different directions went from place to place proclaiming the good 
news. ° Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and there began to preach 
the Christ. € The people, one and all, listened attentively to what Philip told 
them, when they heard of, and saw, the miracles which he was working. 7 For 
there were many instances of people with foul spirits, where the spirits, with 
loud screams, came out of them; 8 and many who were paralyzed or lame were 
cured, so that there was great rejoicing throughout that city. 9 There was stay- 
ing in the city a man named Simon, who had been practicing magic there and 
mystifying the Samaritan people, giving himself out to be some great being. 
10 Everyone, high and low, paid attention to him. ‘This man, they used to say, 
‘must be that power of God which people call “The Great Power.” ! And they 
paid attention to him because they had for a long time been mystified by his 
magic arts. !2 However, when they came to believe Philip, as he told them the 
good news about the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, they were 
baptized, both men and women. ! Even Simon believed, and after his baptism 
attached himself to Philip, and was in his turn mystified at seeing signs and 
great miracles constantly occurring. 4 When the apostles at Jerusalem heard 
that the Samaritans had welcomed God’s message, they sent Peter and John 
to them; !5 and they, on their arrival, prayed that the Samaritans might receive 
the Holy Spirit. 16 (As yet the Spirit had not descended on any of them; they 
had only been baptized into the faith of the Lord Jesus). !” Then Peter and John 
placed their hands on them, and they received the Holy Spirit. 18 When Simon 
saw that it was through the placing of the apostles’ hands on them that the 
Spirit was given, he brought them a sum of money and said, 1°? “Give me also 
this power of yours, so that, if I place my hands on anyone, he may receive the 
Holy Spirit.” 


(...) Ac 8, 20-23—The Speech of Peter to Simon 
[24 “Pray to the Lord for me, all of you,” Simon answered, “so that none of the 
things you have spoken of may happen to me.”] ?5 Peter and John, having borne 
their testimony and delivered the Lord’s message, returned to Jerusalem, tell- 
ing the good news, as they went, in many Samaritan villages. 2° Meanwhile an 
angel of the Lord had said to Philip, “Set out on a journey southwards, along 
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the road that runs down from Jerusalem to Gaza.” (It is now deserted). 2” So 
Philip set out on a journey; and on his way he came on an official of high rank, 
in the service of Candace, Queen of the Abyssinians. He was her treasurer, and 
had been to Jerusalem to worship, 7° and was now on his way home, sitting in 
his carriage and reading the prophet Isaiah. 2° The Spirit said to Philip, “Go 
up to the carriage over there and keep close to it.” 3° So Philip ran up, and he 
heard the Abyssinian reading the prophet Isaiah. “Do you understand what 
you are reading?” he asked. 3! “How can J,” the other answered, “unless some- 
one will explain it to me?” and he invited Philip to get up and sit by his side. 
32 The passage of scripture which he was reading was this—'Like a sheep, he 
was led away to slaughter, and as a lamb is dumb in the hands of its shearer, so 
he refrains from opening his lips. 33 He was humiliated and justice was denied 
him. Who will tell the story of his generation? For his life is cut off from earth. 
34 “Now,” said the Treasurer, addressing Philip, “tell me, of whom is the prophet 
speaking? Of himself, or of someone else?” 35 Then Philip began, and, taking 
this passage as his text, told him the good news about Jesus. 3° Presently, as 
they were going along the road, they came to some water, and the Treasurer ex- 
claimed, “Look! Here is water; what is to prevent my being baptized?” 37 Some 
later manuscripts add: Philip said, “If you believe with your whole heart, you 
may.” And he replied, “I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 38 So he 
ordered the carriage to stop, and they went down into the water—both Philip 
and the Treasurer—and Philip baptized him. 3° But, when they came up out of 
the water, the Spirit of the Lord caught Philip away, and the Treasurer saw no 
more of him; for he continued his journey with a joyful heart. 4° But Philip was 
found at Ashdod, and, as he went on his way, he told the good news in all the 
towns through which he passed, until he came to Caesarea. 


Note about narrative: the narrative of chapter 8 concerns the mission in 
Samaria and Judea, with a special focus on the mission activities of Philip 
(Ac 8,1-13.26—40). However, the narrative of this section also contains an epi- 
sode concerning Peter and John’s involvement in mission in Samaria (Ac 8,14- 
24), and contains a speech of Peter. The narrative concerning the mission of 
Philip concentrates on proclaiming the kerygma to those, who were outside of 
Judaism, while the speech of Peter and its context concerns the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, which is given to those whom He (God) has chosen (Samaritans), by 
those whom He had previously chosen (the apostles). The narrative concern- 
ing Philip even without the speech has its own coherence and logic, however 
the narrative concerning the conflict between Peter and John on the one side 
and the magus Simon, on the other, without the speech would be unfinished. 
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Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
it introduces a new topic (the Holy Spirit as the gift of God), which is not devel- 
oped in this or the next chapter, however it becomes the main topic of the nar- 
rative concerning Cornelius and his household (Ac 10-11). It gives the speech 
an introductory function in the next set of three topical speeches. 


1.9 Acg 

1 Meanwhile Saul, still breathing murderous threats against the disciples of the 
Lord, went to the high priest, and asked him to give him letters to the Jewish 
congregations at Damascus, authorizing him, if he found there any supporters 
of the Way, whether men or women, to have them put in chains and brought 
to Jerusalem. 3 While on his journey, as he was nearing Damascus, suddenly a 
light from the heavens flashed around him. 4 He fell to the ground and heard a 
voice saying to him—“Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting me?” 5 “Who are you, 
Lord?” he asked. “I am Jesus, whom you are persecuting,” the voice answered; 
6 “Yet stand up and go into the city, and you will be told what you must do.” 
7 The men traveling with Saul were meanwhile standing speechless; they heard 
the sound of the voice, but saw no one. 8 When Saul got up from the ground, 
though his eyes were open, he could see nothing. So his men led him by the 
hand, and brought him into Damascus; ° and for three days he was unable to 
see, and took nothing either to eat or to drink. 1° Now there was at Damascus 
a disciple named Ananias, to whom, in a vision, the Lord said, “Ananias.” “Yes, 
Lord,” he answered. !! “Go at once,” said the Lord, “to the Straight Street, and 
ask at Judas’ house for a man named Saul, from Tarsus. He is at this moment 
praying, !? and he has seen, in a vision, a man named Ananias coming in and 
placing his hands on him, so that he may recover his sight.” 3 “Lord,” exclaimed 
Ananias, “I have heard from many people about this man—how much harm 
he has done at Jerusalem to your people there. !* And, here, too, he holds au- 
thority from the chief priests to put in chains all those who invoke your name.” 
15 But the Lord said to him, “Go, for this man is my chosen instrument to uphold 
my name before the Gentiles and their kings, and the people of Israel. 16 I will 
myself show him all that he has to suffer for my name.” 1 So Ananias went, en- 
tered the house, and, placing his hands on Saul, said, “Saul, my brother, I have 
been sent by the Lord—by Jesus, who appeared to you on your way here—so 
that you may recover your sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” !8 Instantly it 
seemed as if a film fell from Saul’s eyes, and his sight was restored. Then he got 
up and was baptized, 1° and, after he had taken food, he felt his strength return. 
Saul stayed for some days with the disciples who were at Damascus, 2° and at 
once began in the synagogues to proclaim Jesus as the Son of God. 2! All who 
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heard him were amazed. “Is not this,” they asked, “the man who worked havoc 
in Jerusalem among those that invoke this name, and who had also come here 
for the express purpose of having such persons put in chains and taken before 
the chief priests?” 2? Saul’s influence, however, kept steadily increasing, and he 
confounded the Jewish people who lived in Damascus by the proofs that he 
gave that Jesus was the Christ. 23 After some time some of them laid a plot to 
kill Saul, 2+ but it became known to him. They even watched the gates day and 
night, to kill him; 2° but his disciples let him down by night through an open- 
ing in the wall, lowering him in a basket. 26 On his arrival in Jerusalem, Saul 
attempted to join the disciples, but they were all afraid of him, as they did not 
believe that he was really a disciple. 2” Barnabas, however, taking him by the 
hand, brought him to the apostles, and told them the whole story of how Saul 
on his journey had seen the Lord, and how the Lord had talked to him, and how 
in Damascus he had spoken out fearlessly in the name of Jesus. 7° After that, 
Saul remained in Jerusalem, in close contact with the apostles; and he spoke 
fearlessly in the name of the Lord, 29 talking and arguing with the Jews of for- 
eign birth, who, however, made attempts to kill him. 3° But, when the followers 
found this out, they took him down to Caesarea, and sent him on his way to 
Tarsus. *! And so it came about that the church, throughout Judea, Galilee, and 
Samaria, enjoyed peace and became firmly established; and, ordering its life 
by respect for the Lord and the help of the Holy Spirit, it increased in numbers. 
32 Peter, while traveling from place to place throughout the country, went down 
to visit the people of Christ living at Lydda. 33 There he found a man named 
Aeneas, who had been bedridden for eight years with paralysis. 34 “Aeneas,” 
Peter said to him, “Jesus Christ cures you. Get up, and make your bed.” Aeneas 
got up at once; 35 and all the inhabitants of Lydda and of the Plain of Sharon 
saw him, and came over to the Lord’s side. 3° At Jaffa there lived a disciple 
whose name was Tabitha, which is in Greek “Dorcas”—a Gazelle. Her life was 
spent in doing kind and charitable actions. 37 Just at that time she was taken 
ill, and died; and they had washed her body and laid it out in an upstairs room. 
38 Jaffa was near Lydda, and the disciples, having heard that Peter was at Lydda, 
sent two men with the request that he come to them without delay. 39 Peter 
returned with them at once. On his arrival, he was taken upstairs, and all the 
widows came around him in tears, showing the coats and other clothing which 
Dorcas had made while she was among them. 4° But Peter sent everybody out 
of the room, and knelt down and prayed. Then, turning to the body, he said, 
“Tabitha! Stand up.” She opened her eyes, and, seeing Peter, sat up. *! Giving her 
his hand, Peter raised her up, and, calling in the widows and others of Christ's 
people, presented her to them alive. 42 This became known all through Jaffa, 
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and numbers of people came to believe in the Lord. 43 And Peter stayed some 
days at Jaffa with a tanner named Simon. 

Note about narrative: the narrative of chapter 9 concerns two topics, the first 
refers to the conversion of Saul (Ac 9,1-30), and the second to Peter's mission 
activities outside of Jerusalem (Ac 9,31-43). The narrative of both topics does 
not contain any speech, however instead, the narrative about Saul’s conversion 
contains large sections of dialogue. The narrative of Peter’s activities on the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, serves as direct preparation for the narrative 
of Ac 10-11. 


1.10 Ac 10 

1 At Caesarea there was a man named Cornelius, a captain in the regiment 
known as the “Italian Regiment’, ? A religious man and one who reverenced 
God, with all his household. He was liberal in his charities to the people, and 
prayed to God constantly. è One afternoon, about three o'clock, he distinctly saw 
in a vision an angel from God come to him, and call him by name. * Cornelius 
fixed his eyes on him and, in great alarm, said, “What is it, Lord?” “Your prayers 
and your charities,’ the angel answered, “have been an acceptable offering to 
God. 5 And now, send messengers to Jaffa and fetch a man called Simon, who 
is also known as Peter. © He is lodging with a tanner named Simon, who has 
a house near the sea.” 7 When the angel, who had spoken to him, had gone, 
Cornelius called two servants and a religious soldier, who was one of his con- 
stant attendants, ® and, after telling them the whole story, sent them to Jaffa. 
9 On the next day, while these men were on their way, just as they were nearing 
the town, Peter went up on the housetop about midday to pray. !° He became 
hungry and wanted something to eat; but while it was being prepared, he fell 
into a trance, " and saw that the heavens were open, and that something like a 
great sail was descending, let down by its four corners towards the earth. £? In 
it were all kinds of quadrupeds, reptiles, and birds. 8 Then he was aware of 
a voice which said—‘Stand up, Peter, kill something, and eat.” 14 “No, Lord, I 
cannot,” answered Peter, “for I have never eaten anything defiled and unclean.” 
15 Again he was aware of a voice which said—“What God has pronounced 
clean, do not regard as defiled.” 16 This happened three times, and then sudden- 
ly it was all taken up into the heavens.!” While Peter was still perplexed as to 
the meaning of the vision that he had seen, the men sent by Cornelius, having 
enquired the way to Simon’s house, came up to the gate, !8 and called out and 
asked if the Simon, who was also known as Peter, was lodging there. 1° Peter 
was still pondering over the vision, when the Spirit said to him, “There are two 
men looking for you at this moment. 2° Go down at once and do not hesitate 
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to go with them, for I have sent them.” 2! Peter went down to the men and said, 
“Iam the person you are looking for. What is your reason for coming?” 22 The 
men replied, “Our captain, Cornelius, a pious man who reverences God and is 
well spoken of by the whole Jewish nation, has been instructed by a holy angel 
to send for you to his house, and to listen to what you have to say.” 73 So Peter 
invited them in and entertained them. The next day he lost no time in setting 
out with them, accompanied by some of the Lord’s followers from Jaffa; 24 and 
the day following he entered Caesarea. Cornelius was expecting them, and had 
invited his relatives and intimate friends to meet them. 25 So, when Peter en- 
tered the city, Cornelius met him, and, throwing himself at Peter’s feet, bowed 
to the ground. 76 Peter, however, lifted him up, saying as he did so, “Stand up, I 
am only human like yourself.” 2” Talking with him as he went, Peter entered the 
house, where he found a large gathering of people, to whom he said ... 


(...) Ac 10, 28-29—The Speech of Peter in the House of Cornelius 

30 “Just three days ago this very hour,” Cornelius said, “I was in my house, saying 
the Afternoon Prayers, when a man in dazzling clothing suddenly stood before 
me. 3! ‘Cornelius, he said, ‘your prayer has been heard, and your charities have 
been accepted, by God. 32 Therefore send to Jaffa, and invite the Simon, who 
is also known as Peter, to come here. He is lodging in the house of Simon the 
tanner, near the sea. 33 Accordingly I sent to you at once, and you have been so 
good as to come. And now we are all here in the presence of God, to listen to all 
that you have been instructed by the Lord to say.” 


(...) Ac 10, 34-43—The Speech of Peter in the House of Cornelius 
44 Before Peter had finished saying [these] words, the Holy Spirit fell on all who 
were listening to the message. 45 Those converts from Judaism, who had come 
with Peter, were amazed that the gift of the Holy Spirit had been bestowed 
even on the Gentiles; 46 for they heard them speaking in different languages 
and extolling God. At this Peter asked ... 


(...) Ac 10, 47—The Speech of Peter in the House of Cornelius 
48 And he directed that they should be baptized in the faith of Jesus Christ; 
after which they asked him to stay there a few days longer. 


Note about narrative: the narrative of chapter 10 is concerned exclusively with 
Peter’s encounter with Cornelius and his household, a turning point in recog- 
nition of Gentiles among Jewish Christian communities. The narrative reveals 
the divine origin of this recognition through dreams/visions, which in turn 
prepared both Peter and Cornelius for the event of their encounter, and in the 
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end gives the authoritative, approving sign (the Holy Spirit) of the will of God. 
The account is built up from the dialogues and the speech of Peter. Even with- 
out the speech the narrative has its coherence and logic, however, the contents 
of Peter’s kerygmatic proclamation to the Gentiles could be not gleaned from 
the narrative section. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
the speech concerns two topics, the main one refers to Jesus as the risen Saviour 
(Ac 35-40), and the second to the apostles as witnesses to Jesus’ death, resur- 
rection and glorification. It seems that in this speech the Lukan Peter presents 
the kind of creed the Gentiles believed in, and prepared them to receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, even though they have been not yet baptised. 


111 Acn 

1 The apostles and the followers throughout Judea heard that even the Gentiles 
had welcomed God’s message. ? But, when Peter went up to Jerusalem, those 
who were converts from Judaism began to attack him, 3 on the ground that he 
had visited people who were not circumcised, and had taken meals with them. 
4 So Peter began to relate the facts to them as they had occurred. 


(Ac u, 5-17)—The Speech of Peter to the Hebrews 
18 On hearing this statement, they said no more, but broke out into praise of 
God. “So even to the Gentiles,” they exclaimed, “God has granted the repentance 
which leads to life!” 19 Now those who had been scattered in different direc- 
tions, in consequence of the persecution that followed the death of Stephen, 
went as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, telling the message—but only 
to Jews. 2° Some of them, however, who were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, on 
coming to Antioch, addressed themselves also to the Jews of foreign birth, 
telling them the good news about that Lord Jesus. 7! The power of the Lord 
was with them, so that a great number who had learned to believe came over 
to the Lord’s side. 22 The news about them reached the ears of the church at 
Jerusalem, and they sent Barnabas to Antioch. 23 On coming there he saw to his 
great joy these tokens of the loving kindness of God, and encouraged them all 
to make up their minds to be faithful to the Lord—** For Barnabas was a good 
man and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith—and a large number of people 
took their stand on the Lord’s side. 25 Afterward Barnabas left for Tarsus to look 
for Saul; 26 and, when he had found him, he brought him to Antioch. And so 
it came about that, for a whole year, they attended the meetings of the church 
there, and taught a large number of people; and it was in Antioch that the dis- 
ciples were first called “Christians”. 2” During this time, some prophets came 
to Antioch from Jerusalem. 28 One of them, named Agabus, came forward 
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and, under the influence of the Spirit, foretold a great famine that was to spread 
over all the world—a famine which occurred in the reign of Claudius. 2° So the 
disciples, without exception, determined, in proportion to their means, to send 
something to help the followers living in Judea. 3° And this they did, sending it 
to the church elders by Barnabas and Saul. 


Note about narrative: the narrative of chapter 1 concerns two separate ac- 
counts. Firstly it refers to Peter’s apology before the community in Jerusalem. 
This part contains the speech, the largest part of the narrative, however the 
narrative without the speech remains coherent and logical, but without de- 
tails, in this case known to the reader from the narrative part of Ac 10. The sec- 
ond part of the narrative concerns the beginning of the community in Syrian 
Antioch, which in part serves as a preparatory unit for an extensive narrative 
about Barnabas and Paul in the following chapters of Acts. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows 
that it contains mostly the same information that had been presented in the 
narrative part of Ac 10, however the critical importance of the Holy Spirit as 
the main agent confirming the faith of the Gentiles and their readiness for 
baptism is transparently indicated (Ac 11,15—17). The conclusion of the speech 
directly reveals the Holy Spirit as the divine witness to the Gentiles’ faith 
(Ac 11,18). 


1.12 Ac 12 

1 It was at that time that King Herod began to ill-treat some of the members of 
the church. ? He had James, the brother of John, beheaded; ? and, when he saw 
that the Jews were pleased with this, he proceeded to arrest Peter also. (This 
was during the Festival of the unleavened bread.) + After seizing Peter, Herod 
put him in prison, and entrusted him to the keeping of four Guards of four 
soldiers each, intending, after the Passover, to bring him up before the people. 
5 So Peter was kept in prison, but meanwhile the prayers of the church were 
being earnestly offered to God on his behalf. 8 Just when Herod was intending 
to bring him before the people, on that very night Peter was asleep between 
two soldiers, chained to them both, while there were sentries in front of the 
door, guarding the prison. 7” Suddenly an angel of the Lord stood by him, and a 
light shone in the cell. The angel struck Peter on the side, and roused him with 
the words, “Get up quickly.” 8 The chains dropped from his wrists, and then the 
angel said, “Put on your belt and sandals.” When Peter had done so, the angel 
added, “Throw your cloak around you and follow me.” ° Peter followed him out, 
not knowing that what was happening under the angel’s guidance was real, 
but thinking that he was seeing a vision. 1° Passing the first Guard, and then 
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the second, they came to the Iron Gate leading into the city, which opened to 
them of itself; and, when they had passed through that, and had walked along 
one street, all at once the angel left him. 1! Then Peter came to himself and 
said, “Now I know beyond all doubt that the Lord has sent his angel, and has 
rescued me from Herod's hands and from all that the Jewish people have been 
expecting.” 2 As soon as he realised what had happened, he went to the house 
of Mary, the mother of John who was also known as Mark, where a number of 
people were gathered together, praying. !? On his knocking at the door in the 
gate, a maidservant, named Rhoda, came to answer it. 14 She recognised Peter’s 
voice, but in her joy left the gate unopened, and ran in, and told them that Peter 
was standing outside. ! “You are mad!” they exclaimed. But, when she persist- 
ed that it was so, they said, “It must be his spirit!” 16 Meanwhile Peter went on 
knocking, and, when they opened the gate and saw him, they were amazed. 
17 Peter signed to them with his hand to be silent, and then told them how the 
Lord had brought him out of the prison, adding, “Tell James and the others all 
this.” Then he left the house, and went away to another place. !8 In the morning 
there was a great stir among the soldiers—what could have become of Peter! 
19 And, when Herod had made further search for him and failed to find him, 
he closely questioned the Guard, and ordered them away to execution. Then 
he went down from Judea to stay at Caesarea. ° It happened that Herod was 
deeply offended with the people of Tyre and Sidon, but they went in a body to 
him, and, having succeeded in winning over Blastus, the Chamberlain, they 
begged Herod for a reconciliation, because their country was dependent on 
the king’s for its food supply. 2! On an appointed day Herod, wearing his state 
robes, seated himself on his throne, and delivered an oration. 2% The people 
kept shouting, “It is the voice of God, and not of a person!” #3 Instantly an angel 
of the Lord struck him, because he did not give God the glory; and he was at- 
tacked with worms, and died. 2+ Meanwhile the Lord’s message kept extending, 
and spreading far and wide. 2° When Barnabas and Saul had carried out their 
mission, they returned to Jerusalem, and took with them John, who was also 
known as Mark. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 12 concerns Herod Agrippa rs 
persecution of the Jewish Christian community in Jerusalem, which resulted 
in the death of James and the imprisonment of Peter. Divine intervention in 
Peter’s freeing from prison is the main theme of the narrative, which does not 
contain a speech, however it contains several short dialogues. The narrative 
ends with an account of Agrippa’s death, which helps to determine the chro- 
nology of Barnabas and Paul’s visit to Jerusalem (Ac 12,20—23), and as is typical 
of Luke's narrative style, the short summary (Ac 12,24-25). 
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1.13 Ac 13 

1 Among the members of the church at Antioch there were several prophets 
and teachers—Barnabas, Simeon who was known by the name of “Black”, 
Lucius of Cyrene, Manaen, foster-brother of Prince Herod, and Saul. ? While 
they were engaged in the worship of the Lord and were fasting, the Holy Spirit 
said, “Set apart for me Barnabas and Saul, for the work to which I have called 
them.” 3 Accordingly, after fasting and prayer, they placed their hands on them 
and dismissed them. * Barnabas and Saul, sent on this mission, as they were, 
by the Holy Spirit, went down to Seleucia, and from there sailed to Cyprus. 
5 On reaching Salamis, they began to tell the message of God in the Jewish syn- 
agogues; and they had John with them as an assistant. ê After passing through 
the whole island, they reached Paphos, where they found an astrologer who 
pretended to be a prophet—a Jew by birth, whose name was Bar-Joshua. 7 He 
was at the court of the Governor, Sergius Paulus, a man of intelligence, who 
sent for Barnabas and Saul and asked to be told God’s message. 8 But Elymas, 
the astrologer (for that is the meaning of the word), opposed them, eager to di- 
vert the Governor's attention from the faith. 9 However, Saul (who is the same 
as Paul), full of the Holy Spirit, fixed his eyes on him and said, !° “You incarna- 
tion of deceit and all fraud! You son of the devil! You opponent of all that is 
good! Will you never cease to divert the straight paths of the Lord? Listen! ! 
The hand of the Lord is on you even now, and you will be blind for a time and 
unable to see the sun.” Immediately a mist and darkness fell on him, and he 
went feeling about for someone to guide him. 1? When the Governor saw what 
had happened, he became a believer in Christ, being greatly impressed by the 
teaching about the Lord. ! After this, Paul and his companions set sail from 
Paphos and went to Perga in Pamphylia, where John left them and returned to 
Jerusalem. 4 The others went on from Perga and arrived at Antioch in Pisidia. 
There they went into the synagogue on the Sabbath and took their seats. 
15 After the reading of the Law and the prophets, the synagogue leader sent 
them this message—“Friends, if you have any helpful words to address to the 
people, now is the time to speak.” 


(...) Ac 13, 16-41—The Speech of Paul at Pisidian Antioch 

42 As Paul and Barnabas were leaving the synagogue, the people begged for a 
repetition of this teaching on the next Sabbath. 4+3 After the congregation had 
dispersed, many of the Jews, and of the converts who joined in their worship, 
followed Paul and Barnabas, who talked with them and urged them to contin- 
ue to rely on the loving kindness of God. 4 On the following Sabbath, almost 
all the city gathered to hear God’s message. 45 But the sight of the crowds of 
people filled the minds of the Jews with jealousy, and they kept contradicting 
Paul’s statements in violent language. 
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(...) Ac 13, 46—47—The Speech of Paul at Pisidian Antioch 

48 [On hearing this, ] the Gentiles were glad and extolled God’s message; and 
all those who had been enrolled for eternal life became believers in Christ; 
49 and the Lord’s message was carried throughout that district. 5° But the Jews 
incited the women of high social standing who worshiped with them, and the 
leading men of the town, and started a persecution against Paul and Barnabas, 
and drove them out of their region. 5! They, however, shook the dust off their 
feet in protest, 5? and went to Iconium, leaving the disciples full of joy and of 
the Holy Spirit. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 13 concerns two topics, the first 
refers to the mission in Cyprus, and the account, while lacking any speech, con- 
tains separate Pauline utterances that take the form of a curse (Ac 13,10-11). The 
narrative’s second topic, the mission in Pisidian Antioch, contains one speech, 
which is divided to two parts. The narrative does not build on the speech Ac 
13,16—41.46—47, and even without this speech the account would be coherent 
and logical, after some stylistic corrections, however the most important mes- 
sage, concerning the reason for Paul’s mission to Gentiles, would be missing. 
Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
it contains the kerygma proclaimed to the Jews in the Diaspora, where the main 
aim is to make them believe in Jesus as the Messiah, who was rejected by the 
Temple authorities, but was raised and approved by God Himself. Rejection of 
this kerygma by Jews (in general) forced Paul to proclaim it to Gentiles, indicat- 
ing on the one hand a general evaluation of Paul’s mission to Jews and on the 
other hand outlining the general pattern of Paul’s mission activities. 


1.14 Ac 14 

1 The same thing occurred in Iconium, where Paul and Barnabas went into the 
Jewish synagogue, and spoke in such a way that a great number of both Jews 
and Greeks believed in Christ. ? But the Jews who refused to believe stirred up 
the Gentiles, and poisoned their minds against the Lord’s followers. 3 Therefore 
Paul and Barnabas spent a long time there, and spoke out fearlessly, relying on 
the Lord, who confirmed the message of his love by permitting signs and won- 
ders to take place at their hands. 4 But the townspeople were divided, some sid- 
ing with the Jews, some with the apostles; 5 and, when there was an attempt on 
the part of both Gentiles and Jews, with their leaders, to resort to violence and 
to stone them, ê the apostles heard of it, and took refuge in Lystra and Derbe, 
towns in Lycaonia, and in the district around, 7 and there they continued to 
tell the good news. ® In the streets of Lystra there used to sit a man who had 
no power in his feet; he had been lame from his birth, and had never walked. 
9’ This man was listening to Paul speaking, when Paul, looking intently at him, 
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and seeing that he had the faith to be healed, !° said loudly, “Stand upright 
on your feet.” The man leaped up, and began walking about, " and the crowd, 
seeing what Paul had done, called out in the Lycaonian language, “The Gods 
have come down to us in human form.” ” So they called Barnabas ‘Zeus, and 
Paul ‘Hermes, because he took the lead in speaking; ! and the priest of Zeus- 
beyond-the-Walls, accompanied by the crowd, brought bullocks and garlands 
to the gates, with the intention of offering sacrifices. 14 But, when the apostles 
Barnabas and Paul heard of it, they tore their clothes and rushed out into the 
crowd. 


(...) Ac 14, 15-17—The Speech of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra 

18 [Even with this appeal] they could hardly restrain the people from offering 
sacrifice to them. 1° Presently, however, there came some Jews from Antioch, 
and Iconium who, after they had won over the people, stoned Paul, and dragged 
him out of the town, thinking him to be dead. 2° But, when the disciples had 
gathered around him, he got up and went back into the town; the next day he 
went with Barnabas to Derbe. ?! After telling the good news throughout that 
town, and making a number of converts, they returned to Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, ?? reassuring the minds of the disciples, urging them to remain true 
to the faith, and showing that it is only through many troubles that we can 
enter the kingdom of God. ?3 They also appointed elders for them in every 
church, and, after prayer and fasting, commended them to the Lord in whom 
they had learned to believe. 2+ Paul and Barnabas then went through Pisidia, 
and came into Pamphylia, 2° and, after telling the message at Perga, went down 
to Attaleia. 2° From there they sailed to Antioch—the place where they had 
been committed to the gracious care of God for the work which they had now 
finished. 2’ After their arrival, they gathered the church together, and gave an 
account of all that God had helped them to do, and especially how he had 
opened to the Gentiles the door of faith; ?8 and at Antioch they stayed with the 
disciples for a considerable time. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 14 concerns Barnabas and Paul’s 
mission in the Pamphylia and Pisidia regions, with a special focus on the events 
in Lystra (Ac 14,8—20), and their return back to Syrian Antioch (Ac 14,21-28). 
The account concerning Lystra contains the speech, which is not necessary for 
the narrative to remain coherent and logical, after some small literary correc- 
tions of the text. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
it concerns the kerygma proclaimed to Gentiles, which takes the shape of a 
typical Jewish mission proclaimed without the specific Christian kerygma that 
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usually puts a strong focus on the person of Jesus. In this speech Paul calls 
the Gentiles to turn back from the gods and turn to the living God, the cre- 
ator of the universe. The speech shows a partial resemblance to the speech at 
Areopagus (Ac 17,2231), which suggests its structural function in the Lukan 
narrative of Acts. 


1.15 Ac 15 

1 But certain persons came down from Judea, and began to teach the Lord’s 
followers that, unless they were circumcised, in accordance with the custom 
required by Moses, they could not be saved. 2 This gave rise to a serious dispute, 
and much discussion, between Paul and Barnabas and these people, and it was 
therefore settled that Paul and Barnabas and others of their number should go 
up to Jerusalem, to consult the apostles and church elders about the matter 
under discussion. è The church, therefore, sent them on their journey, and they 
made their way through Phoenicia and Samaria, telling the story of the conver- 
sion of the Gentiles, to the great joy of all the followers. 4 On their arrival at 
Jerusalem, they were welcomed by the church, as well as by the apostles and 
the elders, and gave an account of all that God had helped them to do. 5 Some 
of the Pharisees’ party, however, who had become believers in Christ, came for- 
ward and declared that they were bound to circumcise converts and to direct 
them to observe the Law of Moses. ê The apostles and the church elders held a 
meeting to consider this question. 


(...) Ac 15, 7-11—The Speech of Peter to the Council 
12 Every voice in the assembly was hushed, as they listened to Barnabas and 
Paul, while they gave an account of all the signs and wonders which God had 
shown among the Gentiles through them. 


(...) Ac 15, 13-21—The Speech of James 
22 It was then decided by the apostles and the elders, with the assent of the 
whole church, to choose some of their number, and send them to Antioch with 
Paul and Barnabas. Those chosen were Judas (called Barsabas) and Silas, who 
were leaders among the community. 


(...) Ac 15, 23-29—The Decree of the Jerusalem Council 
30 So the bearers of this letter were sent on their way, and went down to 
Antioch. There they called a meeting of all the followers, è! and delivered the 
letter, the reading of which caused great rejoicing by its encouraging contents. 
32 Judas and Silas, who were themselves prophets, further encouraged them by 
many an address, and strengthened their faith. 33 After some stay, they were 
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dismissed with kind farewells from the followers, and returned to those who 
had sent them. 34 Some later manuscripts add: But Silas decided to stay. 35 Paul 
and Barnabas, however, remained in Antioch, where they taught and, with the 
help of many others, told the good news of the Lord’s message. 3° Sometime 
after this, Paul said to Barnabas, “Let us go back and visit the Lord’s followers 
in every town in which we have told the Lord’s message, and see how they are 
prospering.” 37 Barnabas wished to take with them John, who's other name was 
Mark; 38 but Paul felt that they ought not to take with them the man who had 
deserted them in Pamphylia, and had not gone on with them to their work. 
39 This caused such unpleasant feeling between them that they parted ways, 
Barnabas taking Mark and sailing for Cyprus, 4° while Paul chose Silas for his 
companion and, after he had been committed by the followers to the gracious 
care of the Lord, # started on his journey and went through Syria and Cilicia, 
strengthening the churches in the faith. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 15 is entirely concerned with 
the so-called Jerusalem council. It contains three speeches, which are not nec- 
essary for the coherence and logic of the narrative of the chapter. The narrative 
part of the chapter can stand alone, however the part concerning the council 
itself would be very schematic and in fact reduced to some limited and rather 
enigmatic information. 

Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that they concern the same topic, which is indicated in the first speech, then 
developed in the second speech and concluded in the third speech. The 
speeches serve as the place where the way of solving the problem and its final 
result are presented. 


116 Aci6 

1 Among other places Paul went to Derbe and Lystra. At the latter place they 
found a disciple, named Timothy, whose mother was a Jewish woman who was 
a believer, while his father was a Greek, 2 and who was well spoken of by the 
followers of the Lord in Lystra and Iconium. è Wishing to take this man with 
him on his journey, Paul caused him to be circumcised out of consideration 
for the Jews in that region, for they all knew that his father had been a Greek. 
4 As they travelled from town to town, they gave the followers the decisions, 
which had been reached by the apostles and church elders at Jerusalem, for 
them to observe. 5 So the churches grew stronger in the faith, and increased 
in numbers from day to day. ê They next went through the Phrygian district of 
Galatia, but were restrained by the Holy Spirit from delivering the message in 
Roman Asia. 7” When they reached the borders of Mysia, they attempted to go 
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into Bithynia, but the Spirit of Jesus did not permit them. 8 Passing through 
Mysia, they went down to Troas; 9 and there one night Paul saw a vision. A 
Macedonian was standing and appealing to him—‘“Come over to Macedonia 
and help us.” 1° So, immediately after Paul had seen the vision, we looked for an 
opportunity to cross over to Macedonia, concluding that God had summoned 
us to tell the good news to the people there. " Accordingly we set sail from 
Troas, and ran before the wind to Samothrace, reaching Neapolis the next day. 
12 From there we made our way to Philippi, which is the principal city of that 
part of Macedonia, and also a Roman Settlement. In that city we spent several 
days. ! On the Sabbath we went outside the gate to the riverside, where we 
supposed there would be a place of prayer; and we sat down and talked to the 
women who were gathered there. 14 Among them was a woman, named Lydia, 
belonging to Thyatira, a dealer in purple cloth, who was accustomed to join in 
the worship of God. The Lord touched this woman’s heart, so that she gave at- 
tention to the message delivered by Paul, 1 and, when she and her household 
had been baptized, she urged us to become her guests. “Since you have shown 
your conviction,” she said, “that I really am a believer in the Lord, come and 
stay in my house.” And she insisted on our doing so. 16 One day, as we were 
on our way to the place of prayer, we were met by a girl possessed by a divin- 
ing spirit, who made large profits for her masters by fortune-telling. !” This 
girl followed Paul and the rest of us, calling, “These men are servants of the 
most high God, and they are bringing you news of a way to salvation.” 18 She 
had been doing this for several days, when Paul, much vexed, turned and said 
to the spirit within her, “In the name of Jesus Christ I command you to leave 
her.” That very moment the spirit left her. 1? When her masters saw that there 
was no hope of further profit from her, they seized Paul and Silas, dragged 
them into the public square to the authorities, 2° and took them before the 
Magistrates. “These men are causing a great disturbance in our town,’ they 
complained; ?! “They are Jews, and they are teaching customs which it is not 
right for us, as Romans, to sanction or adopt.” 2? The mob rose as one person 
against them, and the Magistrates stripped them of their clothing and ordered 
them to be beaten with rods. 73 After beating them severely, the Magistrates 
put them in prison, with orders to the jailer to keep them in safe custody. 
24 On receiving so strict an order, the Governor put them into the inner cell, 
and secured their feet in the stocks. 25 About midnight, while Paul and Silas 
were praying and singing hymns to God, and while the prisoners were listening 
to them, 76 suddenly there was an earthquake of such violence that the jail was 
shaken to its foundations; all the doors flew open, and all the prisoners’ chains 
were loosened. 2” Roused from his sleep, and seeing the prison doors open, 
the Governor drew his sword intending to kill himself, in the belief that the 
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prisoners had escaped. 78 But Paul called our loudly, “Do not harm yourself; we 
are all here.” 79 Calling for a light, the Governor rushed in, and flung himself 
trembling at the feet of Paul and Silas. 3° Then he led them out, and said, “What 
must I do to be saved?” 3! “Believe in Jesus, our Lord,” they replied, “and you 
will be saved, you and your household too.” 32 Then they spoke to him of God’s 
message, and to all his household as well. 33 And that very hour of the night he 
took them and washed their wounds, and he himself and everyone belonging 
to him were baptized without delay. 34 Afterward he took them up to his house 
and set before them something to eat, rejoicing that he, with all his house- 
hold, had come to believe in God. ?5 In the morning the Magistrates sent the 
police with an order for the men to be discharged. 38 The jailer told Paul of his 
instructions. “The Magistrates have sent an order for your discharge,” he said, 
“so you had better leave the place at once and go quietly away.’ 3” But Paul’s 
answer to them was, “They have flogged us in public without trial, though we 
are Roman citizens, and they have put us in prison, and now they are for send- 
ing us out secretly! No, indeed! Let them come and take us out themselves.” 
38 The police reported his words to the Magistrates, who, on hearing that Paul 
and Silas were Roman citizens, were alarmed, °° and went to the prison, and 
did their best to conciliate them. Then they took them out, and begged them 
to leave the city. 4? When Paul and Silas left the prison, they went to Lydia’s 
house, and, after they had seen the Lord’s followers, and encouraged them, 
they left the place. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 16 concerns the beginning of 
Paul’s second mission journey (Ac 16,1-10), and mostly concentrates on the 
mission in Macedonia (Ac 16,1—40). The narrative concerning Paul’s mission in 
Philippi and his imprisonment in this city is extensively elaborated. The narra- 
tive contains no speech, but there is extensive use of dialogue and utterances. 


1.17 Aci7 

1 After passing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, Paul and Silas came to 
Thessalonica. Here the Jews had a synagogue; ? and, following his usual cus- 
tom, Paul joined them, and for three Sabbaths addressed them, drawing his 
arguments from the scriptures. 3 He laid before them and explained that the 
Christ must undergo suffering and rise from the dead; and “It is this man,” he 
declared, “who is the Christ—this Jesus about whom I am telling you.” 4 Some 
of the people were convinced, and threw in their lot with Paul and Silas, as 
did also a large body of Greeks who were accustomed to join in the Jewish 
services, and a great number of leading women. ° But the Jewish leaders, be- 
coming jealous, engaged some worthless fellows from the streets, and, getting a 
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mob together, kept the city in an uproar. They attacked Jason’s house, with the 
intention of bringing Paul and Silas before the Popular Assembly; ê and, not 
finding them there, they proceeded to drag Jason and some of the Lord’s fol- 
lowers before the city magistrates, shouting out, “These men, who have turned 
the world upside down, have now come here, 7” and have been harbored by 
Jason! They are all defying the decrees of the Emperor. They say that someone 
else is king—a man called Jesus!” 8 On hearing this, the people and the city 
magistrates were much concerned; and, before letting them go, they took bail 
from Jason and the others. 1° That very night the followers sent Paul and Silas 
off to Beroea; and on reaching that place, they went to the Jewish synagogue. 
1 These Jews of Beroea were better disposed than those in Thessalonica, for 
they welcomed the message with great readiness, and daily examined the 
scriptures to see if what was said was true. ! As a consequence, many of them 
became believers in Christ, besides a considerable number of Greek women 
of position, and of men also. ! But, when the Jewish leaders in Thessalonica 
found out that God’s message had been delivered by Paul at Beroea, they came 
there too, exciting and disturbing the minds of the people. !+ The followers im- 
mediately arranged for Paul to go away to the coast, but both Silas and Timothy 
stayed behind in Beroea. The friends who escorted Paul took him as far as 
Athens, and, after receiving a message for Silas and Timothy to join him as 
quickly as possible, they started on their return. !© While Paul was waiting for 
them at Athens, his heart was stirred at seeing the whole city full of idols. !” So 
he argued in the synagogue with the Jews and with those who joined in their 
worship, as well as daily in the public Square with those who happened to be 
there. 18 Among others, some Epicurean and Stoic Philosophers joined issue 
with him. Some asked “What is this prater wanting to make out?”, while others 
said “He seems to be a preacher of foreign Deities.’ This was because he was 
telling the good news about Jesus and the resurrection. 1° So they laid hold 
of him and took him to the Court of Areopagus. “May we hear,” they asked, 
“what new teaching this is which you are giving? 2° For you are bringing some 
strange things to our notice, and we should like to know what they mean.” 
21 All Athenians and the foreigners staying in the city found no time for any- 
thing else but telling, or listening to, the last new thing. 


(...) Ac 17, 22-31—The Speech of Paul at the Areopagus 
32 On hearing of a resurrection of the dead, some began jeering, but others said 
that they wanted to hear what he had to say about that another time. 33 And 
so Paul left the Court. 34 There were, however, some people who joined him, 
and became believers in Christ. Among them were Dionysius, a member of the 
Court of Areopagus, a woman named Damaris, and several others. 
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Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 17 concerns Paul’s second mis- 
sion journey from period he went to Thessalonica until he reached the city 
of Corinth. The narrative concerning Thessalonica and Berea gives reasons 
for Paul’s trip to Athens, where he gives the speech, which is the only speech 
from him during the whole period of the second mission journey. Although, 
the short account of Paul’s stay at Athens serves as the background for his 
speech, the narrative of Ac 17 remains coherent and logical even without the 
speech, however the reader would merely be informed that Paul spoke at the 
Areopagus and that his speech was generally not accepted. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
it is the only speech of Paul during this mission journey that, although first ad- 
dressed to Jews, de facto turns it into a mission to the Gentiles. This fact along- 
side the contents of the speech, which includes also some parts very similar 
to those found in Paul’s speech at Lystra, indicates probably a special func- 
tion of the speech. The fact that speech is interrupted at the very moment that 
Paul proclaims the resurrected Jesus as the judge of all humankind suggests 
that this is the point in Paul’s kerygma, which could not be easily accepted by 
Gentile audience, one strongly rooted in Greek culture and philosophy but one 
hardly familiar with Jewish religious thought. 


1.18 Ac 18 

1 On leaving Athens, Paul next went to Corinth. ? There he met a Jew of the 
name of Aquila, from Pontus, who, with his wife Priscilla, had lately come 
from Italy, in consequence of the order which had been issued by the Emperor 
Claudius for all Jews to leave Rome. Paul paid them a visit, è and, since their 
trade was the same as his, he stayed and worked with them—their trade was 
tent-making. 4 Every Sabbath Paul gave addresses in the synagogue, trying to 
convince both Jews and Greeks. 5 But, when Silas and Timothy had come down 
from Macedonia, Paul devoted himself entirely to delivering the message, ear- 
nestly maintaining before the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. ë However, as 
they set themselves against him and became abusive, Paul shook his clothes 
in protest and said to them, “Your blood be on your own heads. My conscience 
is clear. From this time forward I will go to the Gentiles.” 7 So he left, and went 
to the house of a certain Titius Justus, who had been accustomed to join in the 
worship of God, and whose house was next door to the synagogue. ® Crispus, 
the synagogue leader, came to believe in the Lord, and so did all his house- 
hold; and many of the Corinthians, as they listened to Paul, became believers 
in Christ and were baptized. 9 One night the Lord said to Paul, in a vision, “Have 
no fear, but continue to speak, and refuse to be silenced; !° for I am with you, 
and no one will do you harm, for I have many people in this city.” " So he set- 
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tled there for a year and a half, and taught God’s message amongst the people. 
12 While Gallio was governor of Greece, some of the Jewish leaders made a 
combined attack on Paul, and brought him before the Governor's Bench, 
13 charging him with persuading people to worship God in a way forbidden by 
the Law. 


(...) Ac 18, 14-15—The Speech of Gallio 

16 [Saying this, ] he drove them back from the Bench. !” Then they all set on 
Sosthenes, the synagogue leader, and beat him in front of the Bench, but Gallio 
did not trouble himself about any of these things. 18 Paul remained there some 
time after this, and then took leave of the followers, and sailed to Syria with 
Priscilla and Aquila, but not before his head had been shaved at Cenchreae, 
because he was under a vow. !9 They put into Ephesus, and there Paul, leaving 
his companions, went into the synagogue and addressed the Jews. 2° When 
they asked him to prolong his stay, he declined, saying however, ?! as he took 
his leave, “I will come back again to you, please God,’ and then set sail from 
Ephesus. ?? On reaching Caesarea, he went up to Jerusalem and exchanged 
greetings with the church, and then went down to Antioch. 2% After making 
some stay in Antioch, he set out on a tour through the Phrygian district of 
Galatia, strengthening the faith of all the disciples as he went. 4 Meanwhile 
there had come to Ephesus an Alexandrian Jew, named Apollos, an eloquent 
man, who was well-versed in the scriptures. 2° He had been well-instructed in 
the Way of the Lord, and with burning zeal he spoke of, and taught carefully, 
the facts about Jesus, though he knew of no baptism but John’s. 26 This man 
began to speak out fearlessly in the synagogue; and when Priscilla and Aquila 
heard him, they took him home and explained the Way of God to him more 
carefully still. 2? When he wanted to cross to Greece, the followers furthered 
his plans, and wrote to the disciples there to welcome him. On his arrival he 
proved of great assistance to those who had, through the loving kindness of 
God, become believers in Christ, 7° for he vigorously confuted the Jews, pub- 
licly proving by the scriptures that Jesus was the Christ. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 18 concerns Paul’s two-year-long 
mission in Corinth (Ac 18,1-17), and his return to Syrian Antioch, which marks 
the end of the second mission journey (Ac 18,18—22). The chapter contains also 
the beginning of the narrative concerning the third mission journey of Paul 
(Ac 18,23-28). Paul’s mission activities in Corinth are presented by Luke in a 
very short, schematic way. The account focuses particularly on Jewish opposi- 
tion towards Paul, which however could not succeed due to the Roman official 
policy concerning involvement of Roman officials in strictly Jewish religious 
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issues. This policy is directly indicated in the speech of Gallio. The narration of 
the chapter, with a little grammatical correction of the text of verse 16, would 
remain coherent and logical, even if the speech is removed. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
the speech does not have any relation to other speeches in the section, which 
suggests its structural function in the narrative of the chapter 18, which is to 
indicate Roman official policy, a policy that makes it possible for Paul to work 
in places where he meets strong Jewish opposition, but the Corinth’s case ends 
differently from the cases of Thessalonica and Berea. 


1.19 Ac19 

1 While Apollos was at Corinth, Paul passed through the inland districts of 
Roman Asia, and went to Ephesus. There he found some disciples, of whom 
he asked, ? “Did you, when you became believers in Christ, receive the Holy 
Spirit?” “No,” they answered, “we did not even hear that there was a Holy Spirit.’ 
3 “What then was your baptizm?” Paul asked. + “John’s baptism was a baptism 
on repentance,” rejoined Paul, “and John told the people (speaking of the ‘one 
coming’ after him) that they should believe in him—that is in Jesus.’ 5 On hear- 
ing this, they were baptized into the faith of the Lord Jesus, ê and, after Paul had 
placed his hands on them, the Holy Spirit descended on them, and they began 
to speak in other languages and to preach. 7 There were about twelve of them 
in all. 8 Paul went to the synagogue there, and for three months spoke out fear- 
lessly, giving addresses and trying to convince his hearers, about the kingdom 
of God. 9 Some of them, however, hardened their hearts and refused to believe, 
denouncing the Way before the people. So Paul left them and withdrew his dis- 
ciples, and gave daily addresses in the lecture-hall of Tyrannus. !° This went on 
for two years, so that all who lived in Roman Asia, Jews and Greeks alike, heard 
the Lord’s message. " God did miracles of no ordinary kind by Paul’s hands; 
12 so that people would carry home to the sick handkerchiefs or aprons that had 
touched his body, and their diseases would leave them and the wicked spirits 
go out of them. !? An attempt was made by some itinerant Jews, who were 
exorcists, to use the name of the Lord Jesus over those who had wicked spir- 
its in them. “I order you,’ they would say, “by the Jesus, whom Paul preaches.” 
14 The seven sons of Sceva, a Jewish chief priest, were doing this; © but the 
wicked spirit answered them, “Jesus I acknowledge, and Paul I know, but you— 
who are you?” 16 Then the man, in whom this wicked spirit was, sprang on 
them, mastered both of them, and so completely overpowered them, that they 
fled out of the house, stripped of their clothes, and wounded. 1” This incident 
came to the knowledge of all the Jews and Greeks living at Ephesus; they were 
all awe-struck, and the name of the Lord Jesus was held in the highest honour. 
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18 Many, too, of those who had become believers in Christ came with a full 
confession of their practices; ° while a number of people, who had practised 
magic, collected their books and burnt them publicly; and on reckoning up 
the price of these, they found it amounted to fifty thousand silver coins. 2° So 
irresistibly did the Lord’s message spread and prevail. 2! Sometime after these 
events Paul resolved to go through Macedonia and Greece, and then make his 
way to Jerusalem. “And after I have been there,” he said, “I must visit Rome 
also.” 22 So he sent to Macedonia two of his helpers, Timothy and Erastus, while 
he himself stayed for some time longer in Roman Asia. 73 Just about that time a 
great disturbance arose about the Way. ?4 A silversmith named Demetrius, who 
made silver models of the shrine of Artemis, and so gave a great deal of work 
to the artisans, 2° got these men together, as well as the workmen engaged in 
similar occupations, [and said ... | 


(...) Ac 19, 25-27—The Speech of Demetrius 
28 [When they heard this, ] the men were greatly enraged, and began shout- 
ing—“Great is Artemis of the Ephesians!” 29 The commotion spread through 
the whole city, and the people rushed together into the amphitheatre, drag- 
ging with them Gaius and Aristarchus, two Macedonians who were Paul’s trav- 
elling companions. 3° Paul wished to go into the amphitheatre and face the 
people, but the disciples would not let him, 3! while some of the chief religious 
officials of the province, who were friendly to him, sent repeated entreaties to 
him not to trust himself inside. 3 Meanwhile some were shouting one thing 
and some another, for the Assembly was all in confusion, most of those pres- 
ent not even knowing why they had met. 33 But some of the crowd prompted 
Alexander, whom several of the Jewish leaders had pushed to the front, and 
he waved his hand to show that he wanted to speak in their defence to the 
people. 34 However, when they recognised him as a Jew, one cry broke from 
them all, and they continued shouting for two hours—“Great is Artemis of the 
Ephesians!” 35 [When] the town clerk had succeeded in quieting the crowd, 


[he said ... } 


(...) Ac 19,35-40—The Speech of the Town Clerk 
41 [With these words] he dismissed the Assembly. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 19 concerns Paul’s mission in 
Ephesus during his third mission journey, with a special focus put on a success- 
ful mission among followers of John the Baptist (Ac 19,1-10) and a successful 
confrontation with charlatans and magicians (Ac 19,1-20). The narrative con- 
cerning the first success does not contain any speeches, however Luke makes 
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extensive use of dialogues in constructing the narrative. His second success 
led to opposition from craftsmen, who made a living from making accessories 
used in the cults, and who recognised Paul’s mission as dangerous to their eco- 
nomic interests (Ac 19,21-40). The narrative concerning the riot in Ephesus 
contains two speeches, which after small corrections to the preceding and fol- 
lowing verses are not necessary for the coherence and logic of the narrative. 
Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that they serve particular narratives and do not have common topics, although 
they concern the same event. The speech of Demetrius contains accusations 
against Paul, which in the end lead to the riot (Ac 19,25-27), and the speech of 
the town clerk concerning the illegality of Demetrius’ action and that of the 
whole assembly. It suggests that the speeches have a structural function in the 
narrative of chapter 19. 


1.20  Ac20 

1 When the uproar had ceased, Paul sent for the disciples, and, with encour- 
aging words, bade them goodbye, and started on his journey to Macedonia. 
2 After going through those districts and speaking many encouraging words 
to the disciples, he went into Greece, where he stayed three months. 3 He was 
about to sail to Syria, when he learnt that a plot had been laid against him by 
several of the Jewish leaders; so he decided to return by way of Macedonia. 
4 He was accompanied by Sopater the son of Pyrrhus, of Beroea, Aristarchus 
and Secundus from Thessalonica, Gaius of Derbe, and Timothy, as well as by 
Tychicus and Trophimus of Roman Asia. 5 These people went to Troas and 
waited for us there; ê while we ourselves sailed from Philippi after the Passover, 
and joined them five days later at Troas, where we stayed for a week. 7 On the 
first day of the week, when we had met for the breaking of bread, Paul, who 
was intending to leave the next day, began to address those who were present, 
and prolonged his address until midnight. 8 There were a good many lamps in 
the upstairs room, where we had met; 9 and a young man named Eutychus, 
sitting at the window, was gradually overcome with great drowsiness, as Paul 
continued his address. At last, quite overpowered by his drowsiness, he fell 
from the third story to the ground, and was picked up for dead. !° But Paul 
went down, threw himself on him, and put his arms around him. “Do not be 
alarmed,” he said, “he is still alive.” ! Then he went upstairs; and, after break- 
ing and partaking of the bread, he talked with them at great length until day- 
break, and then left. 1? Meanwhile they had taken the lad away alive, and were 
greatly comforted. 13 We started first, went on board ship, and sailed for Assos, 
intending to take Paul on board there. This was by his own arrangement, as he 
intended to go by land himself. 14 So, when he met us at Assos, we took him 
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on board and went on to Mitylene. 15 The day after we had sailed from there, 
we arrived off Chios, touched at Samos the following day, and the next day 
reached Miletus; !6 for Paul had decided to sail past Ephesus, so as to avoid 
spending much time in Roman Asia. He was making haste to reach Jerusalem, 
if possible, by the Festival at the close of the Harvest. 1 From Miletus, however, 
he sent to Ephesus and invited the church elders to meet him; !8 [and, when 
they came, he said to them ... | 


(...) Ac 20, 18-35—The Speech of Paul at Miletus to the Elders of 
the Church in Ephesus 
36 [When Paul had finished speaking, ] he knelt down and prayed with them 
all. 37 All were in tears; and throwing their arms around Paul’s neck, they kissed 
him again and again, °° grieving most of all over what he had said that they 
would never see his face again. Then they escorted him to the ship. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 20 concerns Paul’s visit to 
Macedonia and Achaia regions, after his forced departure from Ephesus 
(Ac 20,1-5), and his return to Judea, during which he made short stops in sev- 
eral places (Ac 20,6—38). In Troas he gave a speech, which is not recorded by 
Luke, who places more attention on Paul’s miracle that occurred in that place. 
In Miletus, Paul gives the only speech recorded by Luke during his third mis- 
sion journey. The account concerning the meeting at Miletus, with the excep- 
tion of the introduction (v. 17) and the ending (vv. 36-38) of the narrative, is 
entirely built on the speech, however it is not necessary for the coherence and 
logic of the account. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
the meeting at Miletus and the speech given during the meeting is the conclu- 
sion of Luke’s record concerning the third mission journey, giving a special 
function to the speech in the narrative concerning Paul’s mission activities. 
The speech indicates that Paul left the church in Ephesus ready to provide for 
itself. 


1.21 Ac 21 

1 When we had torn ourselves away and had set sail, we ran before the wind 
to Cos; the next day we came to Rhodes, and from there to Patara, ? where we 
found a ship crossing to Phoenicia, and went on board and set sail. 3 After sight- 
ing Cyprus and leaving it on the left, we sailed to Syria, and put into Tyre, where 
the ship was to discharge her cargo. + There we found the disciples and stayed 
a week with them. Speaking under the influence of the Spirit, they warned 
Paul not to set foot in Jerusalem. > However, when we had come to the end of 
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our visit, we went on our way, all the disciples with their wives and children 
escorting us out of the city. We knelt down on the beach, and prayed, ê and then 
said goodbye to one another; after which we went on board, and they returned 
home. 7 After we had made the run from Tyre, we landed at Ptolemais, and 
exchanged greetings with the followers there, and spent a day with them. 8 The 
next day we left, and reached Caesarea, where we went to the house of Philip, 
the missionary, who was one of the Seven, and stayed with him. ° He had four 
unmarried daughters, who had the gift of prophecy. 1° During our visit, which 
lasted several days, a prophet, named Agabus, came down from Judea. " He 
came to see us, and, taking Paul’s belt, and binding his own feet and hands with 
it, said, “This is what the Holy Spirit says—‘The man to whom this belt belongs 
will be bound like this by the religious authorities in Jerusalem, and they will 
give him up to the Gentiles.” When we heard that, we and the people of the 
place began to entreat Paul not to go up to Jerusalem. ! It was then that Paul 
made the reply, “Why are you weeping and breaking my heart like this? For my 
part, I am ready not only to be bound, but even to suffer death at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus.” So, as he would not be persuaded, we said no 
more to him, only adding—“The Lord’s will be done.” At the end of our visit, 
we made our preparations, and started on our way up to Jerusalem. 16 Some of 
the disciples from Caesarea went with us, and brought Mnason with them, a 
Cypriot disciple of long standing, with whom we were to stay. 1” On our arrival 
at Jerusalem, the followers of the Lord there gave us a hearty welcome; !8 and 
the next day Paul went with us to see James, and all the church elders were 
present. 19 After greeting them, Paul related in detail all that God had done 
amongst the Gentiles through his efforts; 2° and, when they had heard it, they 
began praising God, [and said to Paul ...] 


(...) Ac 21, 20-25—The Speech of James and the Elders to Paul 
26 Paul joined the men, and the next day shared their purification, and went 
into the Temple, and gave notice of the expiration of the period of purification 
when the usual offering should have been made on behalf of each of them. 
27 But, just as the seven days were drawing to a close, some of the Jewish people 
from Roman Asia caught sight of Paul in the Temple, and caused great excite- 
ment amongst all the people present, by seizing Paul and shouting, 2° “People 
of Israel! Help! This is the man who teaches everyone everywhere against our 
people, our Law, and this place; and, what is more, he has actually brought 
Greeks into the Temple and defiled this sacred place.” 9 (For they had previ- 
ously seen Trophimus the Ephesian in Paul’s company in the city, and were 
under the belief that Paul had taken him into the Temple.) 3° The whole city 
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was stirred, and the people quickly collected, seized Paul, and dragged him out 
of the Temple, when the doors were immediately shut. 3! They were bent on 
killing him, when it was reported to the officer commanding the garrison that 
all Jerusalem was in commotion. 32 He instantly got together some officers and 
soldiers, and charged down on the crowd, who, when they saw the command- 
ing officer and his soldiers, stopped beating Paul. 33 Then he went up to Paul, 
arrested him, ordered him to be doubly chained, and proceeded to enquire 
who he was, and what he had been doing. 34 Some of the crowd said one thing, 
and some another; and, as he could get no definite reply because of the uproar, 
he ordered Paul to be taken into the barracks. 35 When Paul reached the steps, 
he was actually being carried by the soldiers, owing to the violence of the mob; 
36 for the people were following in a mass, shouting out, “Kill him!” 37 Just as 
he was about to be taken into the Fort, Paul said to the commanding officer, 
“May I speak to you?” “Do you know Greek?” asked the commanding officer. 
38 “Aren't you, then, the Egyptian who some time ago raised an insurrection 
and led the four thousand Bandits out into the wilderness?” 39 “No,” said Paul, 
“I am a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of a city of some note. I beg you to 
give me permission to speak to the people.” 4° The commanding officer gave 
his permission, and Paul, standing on the steps, made signs with his hand to 
the people, and, when comparative silence had been obtained, he said to them 
in Hebrew ... 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 21 concerns three events relat- 
ing to Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, the first took place in Caesarea and concerns 
his meeting with believers, who advised him not enter Jerusalem (Ac 21,1-16). 
This part of the narrative does not contain a speech, but instead contains dia- 
logues. The second event concerns Paul’s visit to James, and it contains the 
only speech in this chapter (Ac 21,17-26). The narrative of this section without 
the speech would remain coherent and logical, however the narrative would 
be divided into unrelated units, where first concerns Paul’s visit to James and 
second concerns the ritual of Paul’s purification. The third event concerns 
Paul’s arrest in the Temple, which begins the period of Paul’s imprisonment 
(Ac 21,27—40). This very vivid and dynamic narrative contains no speech but 
makes frequent use of dialogues. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
it does not have any relation to previous speeches in the narrative, implying 
rather its structural function in Acts. It seems that speech brings into public 
domain the controversy concerning the person of Paul among members of 
Jerusalem community, as well as James’ proposal to avoid a potential problem. 
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1.22 Ac 22 
(...) Ac 22, 1-21—The Speech of Paul to the Crowd Outside the 
Temple 

22 Up to this point the people had been listening to Paul, but at these words 
they called out, “Kill him! A fellow like this ought not to have been allowed to 
live!” 23 As they were shouting, tearing off their clothes, and throwing dust in 
the air, 7+ the commanding officer ordered Paul to be taken into the Fort, and 
directed that he should be examined under the lash so that he might find out 
the reason for their outcry against him. 2° But just as they had tied him up to be 
scourged, Paul said to the captain standing near, “Is it legal for you to scourge 
a Roman citizen, unconvicted?” 26 On hearing this, the captain went and re- 
ported it to the commanding officer. “Do you know what you are doing?” he 
said. “This man is a Roman citizen.” 2” So the commanding officer went up to 
Paul and said, “Tell me, are you a Roman citizen?” “Yes,” replied Paul. 78 “I had to 
pay a heavy price for my position as citizen,” said the officer. “I am one by birth,” 
rejoined Paul. 29 The men who were to have examined Paul immediately drew 
back, and the officer, finding that Paul was a Roman citizen, was alarmed at 
having put him in chains. 3° On the next day the commanding officer, wishing 
to find out the real reason why Paul was denounced by the Jewish leaders, had 
his chains taken off, and directed the chief priests and the whole of the High 
Council to assemble, and then took Paul down and brought him before them. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 22 concerns the beginning of 
Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem, and it contains Paul’s speech outside the 
Temple (Ac 22,1-21) and the crowd’s reaction to this speech (Ac 22,22-29). 
The narrative of chapter 22 is built on the speech, what makes it necessary for 
the coherence and logic of the account. The reaction of the crowd without the 
speech would be ungrounded, however if vv. 22-23 were omitted, the speech 
would not be necessary for coherence of the narrative, which however would 
take on a different meaning. 

Note about the speech: preliminary observation about the speech shows that 
the speech is necessary not only for the coherence of the narrative in this chap- 
ter, but also it is necessary for the coherence and logic of the narrative of whole 
section concerning Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem. In the speech outside 
the Temple (Ac 22,1-21) Paul presents his life as constant and faithful service 
to God, who led him from the position of Jesus’ persecutor to the position of 
being the resurrected Jesus’ servant, appointed for the mission to Gentiles. 
Since both these characteristics concerning Paul, namely his faithful service to 
God and his faith in the resurrection of the body are indicated in Paul’s speech 
before the Sanhedrin (Ac 23,1.6), Paul’s speech to the crowd outside the Temple 
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takes on an introductory function for the group of topical speeches concerning 
Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem. 


1.23 Ac 23 
Paul looked steadily at the Sanhedrin and began to speak ... 


(...) Ac 23, b—The Speech of Paul before the Sanhedrin 

2 At this, the high priest Ananias ordered the men standing near to strike him 
on the mouth; ? Paul turned to him and said: “God will strike you, you white- 
washed wall! Are you sitting there to try me in accordance with law, and yet, 
in defiance of law, order me to be struck?” 4 The people standing near said to 
Paul, “Do you know that you are insulting God’s high priest?” 5 “I did not know, 
brothers, that it was the high priest,” said Paul, “for scripture says ‘Of the ruler 
of your people you should speak no ill.” © Noticing that some of those present 
were Sadducees and others Pharisees, Paul called out in the Council ... 


(...) Ac 23, 6b—The Speech of Paul before the Sanhedrin 
7 [As soon as he said this], a dispute arose between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees; and there was a sharp division of opinion amongst those present. 
8 (For Sadducees say there is no such thing as a resurrection, and that there is 
neither angel nor spirit, while Pharisees believe in both.) 9 So a great uproar 
ensued, and some of the Teachers of the Law belonging to the Pharisees’ party 
stood up and hotly protested, “We find nothing whatever wrong in this man. 
Suppose a spirit did speak to him, or an angel ...” 1° The dispute was becom- 
ing so violent, that the commanding officer, fearing that Paul would be torn 
in pieces between them, ordered the Guard to go down and rescue him from 
them, and take him into the Fort. !! That night the Lord came and stood by 
Paul, and said, “Courage! You have borne witness for me in Jerusalem and you 
must bear witness in Rome also.’ 12 In the morning some Jewish men com- 
bined together, and took an oath that they would not eat or drink until they 
had killed Paul. 8 There were more than forty in the plot; * and they went to 
the chief priests and the elders, and said, “We have taken a solemn oath not to 
touch food until we have killed Paul. 15 So we want you now, with the consent 
of the Council, to suggest to the commanding officer that he should bring Paul 
down before you, as though you intended to go more fully into his case; but, 
before he comes here, we will be ready to make away with him.” 16 However, 
the son of Paul’s sister, hearing of the plot, went to the Fort, and on being ad- 
mitted, told Paul about it. !” Paul called one of the Captains of the garrison and 
asked him to take the lad to the commanding officer, as he had something to 
tell him. !8 The captain went with the lad to the commanding officer, and said, 
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“The prisoner Paul called me and asked me to bring this lad to you, as he has 
something to tell you.” !9 The commanding officer took the lad by the hand, 
and, stepping aside, asked what it was he had to tell him. 7° “Some men have 
agreed,” answered the lad, “to ask you to bring Paul down before the Council to- 
morrow, on the plea of your making further enquiry into his case. 7! But do not 
let them persuade you, for more than forty of them are lying in wait for him, 
who have taken an oath that they will not eat or drink, until they have made 
away with him; and they are at this very moment in readiness, counting on your 
promise.” 2? The commanding officer then dismissed the lad, cautioning him 
not to mention to anybody that he had given him that information. 23 Then he 
called two Captains, and ordered them to have two hundred soldiers ready to 
go to Caesarea, as well as seventy troopers and two hundred lancers, by nine 
o'clock that night, ?4 and to have horses ready for Paul to ride, so that they might 
take him safely to Felix, the Governor. 25 He also wrote a letter [along these 
lines ...] 


(...) Ac 23, 26-30—The Letter of Claudius Lysias 

31 The soldiers, in accordance with their orders, took charge of Paul and con- 
ducted him by night to Antipatris; 3? and on the next day, leaving the troopers 
to go on with him, they returned to the Fort. 33 On arriving at Caesarea, the 
troopers delivered the letter to the Governor, and brought Paul before him. 
34 As soon as Felix had read the letter, he enquired to what province Paul be- 
longed, and, learning that he came from Cilicia, he said, 35 “I will hear all you 
have to say as soon as your accusers have arrived.” And he ordered Paul to be 
kept under guard in Herod’s Government house. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 23 concerns three events, first 
Paul's interrogation before the Sanhedrin (Ac 23,1-11), which mixes an unfin- 
ished and interrupted speech of Paul with dialogue between Paul and the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin. Second the planned assassination of Paul (Ac 23,12-22), 
which does not contain any speech. Lastly Lysias’ decision to send Paul out of 
Jerusalem to Caesarea (Ac 23,23-35), which contains a speech shaped by Luke 
in the form of an official letter. The speech of Paul is necessary for the coher- 
ence and logic of the narrative of the first event, however the letter of Lysias 
can be omitted without any consequences for coherence and the logic of the 
narrative concerning the third event. 

Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that the speech of Paul is necessary not only for the coherence of the narra- 
tive, but it also develops the topic of “resurrection of the dead”, indicated in 
Paul's speech to the crowd outside the Temple (Ac 22,1-21), suggesting that the 
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speech serves to move forward this part of the Paul’s kerygma. Concerning the 
letter of Lysias, although it is not necessary for the coherence of the narrative 
of this section, it contains the first official statement specifying the issue of 
Paul's case (v. 29). 


1.24 Ac 24 

1 Five days afterward the high priest Ananias came down with some of the 
elders and a barrister named Tertullus. They laid an information with the 
Governor against Paul; * and, when the hearing came on, Tertullus began his 
speech for the prosecution. 


(...) Ac 24, 2-8—The Speech of Tertullus 
9 The Jewish crowd also joined in the attack and bore out his statements. 1° On 
a sign from the Governor, Paul made this reply: 


(...) Ac 24, 10-21—The Speech of Paul before Felix 
22 Felix, however, adjourned the case though he had a fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of all that concerned the Way—[with the promise ... | 


(...) Ac 24, 22—The Pronouncement of Felix 

23 So he gave orders to the captain in charge of Paul to keep him in custody, but 
to relax the regulations, and not to prevent any of his personal friends from at- 
tending to his wants. 24 Some days later Felix came with his wife Drusilla, who 
was Jewish, and, sending for Paul, listened to what he had to say about faith 
in Christ Jesus. 2° But, while Paul was speaking at length about righteousness, 
self-control, and the coming judgement, Felix became terrified, and interrupt- 
ed him “Go for the present, but, when I find an opportunity, I will send for you 
again.” 26 He was hoping, too, for a bribe from Paul, and so he used to send for 
him frequently and talk with him. 2” But, after the lapse of two years, Felix was 
succeeded by Porcius Festus; and, wishing to gain popularity with the Jewish 
leaders, he left Paul a prisoner. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 24 concerns Paul’s official trial 
before the procurator of Judea, Felix, and it contains the group of three topical 
speeches, which are the largest part of the narrative. However, the speeches 
are not necessary for the coherence and logic of the narrative, since even with- 
out the speeches the account concerning Paul’s trial provides all the necessary 
information to offer a reliable description of the events. The narrative with- 
out speeches would be short, formal and focused on the unjust conduct of the 
procurator. 
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Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches 
shows that they create a group of topical speeches concerning Paul’s trial, 
where the first speech (Ac 24,2-8) takes an introductory function by present- 
ing the accusation against Paul. The second speech (Ac 24,10—-21) takes on 
a progressive function by presenting Paul’s reply to the accusation, and the 
third speech (Ac 24,22) acts as a conclusion since it presents the verdict of 
the judge. 


1.25 Ac 25 

1 Three days after Festus had arrived in his province, he left Caesarea and went 
up to Jerusalem. ? There the chief priests and the leading men amongst the 
Jews laid an information before him against Paul, 3 and asked a favour of him, 
to Paul’s injury—to have Paul brought to Jerusalem. All the while they were 
plotting to make away with him on the road. * But Festus answered that Paul 
was in prison at Caesarea, and that he himself would be leaving for that place 
shortly. 5 “So let the influential men amongst you,” he said, “go down with me, 
and if there is anything amiss in the man, charge him formally with it.” © After 
staying amongst them some eight or ten days, Festus went down to Caesarea. 
The next day he took his seat on the Bench, and ordered Paul to be brought 
before him. 7 On Paul's appearance, the Jewish leaders who had come down 
from Jerusalem surrounded him, and made many serious charges, which they 
failed to establish. 


(...) Ac 25, 8—The Speech of Paul before Festus 
9 But, as Festus wished to gain popularity with the Jews, he interrupted Paul 
with the question, “Are you willing to go up to Jerusalem and be tried on these 
charges before me there?” 


(...) Ac 25, 10-11—The Speech of Paul before Festus 
12 Festus, after conferring with his Council, answered, “You have appealed to 
the Emperor; to the Emperor you will go.” 8 Some days later King Agrippa and 
Bernice came down to Caesarea, and paid a visit of congratulation to Festus; 
14 and, as they were staying there for several days, Festus laid Paul’s case before 
the king. 


(...) Ac 25, 14-21—The First Speech of Festus 
22 “I should like to hear this man myself,” Agrippa said to Festus. “You will 
hear him tomorrow,” Festus answered. 23 So the next day, when Agrippa and 
Bernice had come in full state and had entered the Audience Chamber, with 
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the superior officers and the principal people of the city, by the order of Festus 
Paul was brought before them. 


(...) Ac 25, 24-27—The Second Speech of Festus 

Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 25 concerns Paul’s trial before 
the procurator Festus. The narrative contains mostly speeches, two of them be- 
long to the group of topical speeches (Ac 25,8.10-11.14—21) and one speech (Ac 
25,24-27) seems to take on a structural function. The narrative of chapter 25 
without speeches would remain coherent and logical, however Paul’s answer 
to Festus’ proposal could be deduced from Festus’ statement presented in verse 
12. As in the case of the trial before Felix, the same pattern is used by Luke in 
creating the narrative concerning the trial as a short compact and holistic unit, 
where the basic and general information are given in the narrative part, but de- 
tails, important statements and specifications are placed within the speeches. 
Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that all three speeches do not create a group of topical speeches, since the 
last speech in the chapter (Ac 25,24—27) although partly similar to the second 
speech (Ac 25,14—21) mainly refers to the Festus’ problem (Ac 25,26—27) rather 
than to the case of Paul. It seems to us that the first speech in the chapter 
(Ac 25,8.10-11) takes on an introductory function in the group of the topi- 
cal speeches (Ac 25,8.10-11.14—21, 26,2-29) by presenting the Paul’s appeal to 
Caesar, which begins a new chapter in the narrative concerning his trial. The 
second speech in the group (Ac 25,14—21) is given by Festus and it takes the 
shape of a semi-official report concerning Paul’s case, giving it a progressive 
function within the topical speeches. The speech, which becomes the conclu- 
sion in this group of topical speeches, is placed in chapter 26. 


1.26 Ac 26 
1 Turning to Paul, Agrippa said, “You are at liberty to speak for yourself.” Then 
Paul stretched out his hand and began his defence. 


(...) Ac 26, 2-23The Speech of Paul before the King Herod 


Agrippa II 
24 While Paul was making this defence, Festus called out loudly, “You are mad, 
Paul; your great learning is driving you mad.” 


(...) Ac 25, 25-27—The Speech of Paul before the King Herod 


Agrippa II 
28 But Agrippa said to Paul, “You are soon trying to make a Christian of me!” 
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(...) Ac 25, 29—The Speech of Paul before the King Herod 

Agrippa II 
30 Then the king rose, with the Governor and Bernice and those who had been 
sitting with them, *! and, after retiring, discussed the case amongst themselves. 
“There is nothing,’ they said, “deserving death or imprisonment in this man’s 
conduct”; 32 and, speaking to Festus, Agrippa added, “The man might have 
been discharged, if he had not appealed to the Emperor.” 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 26 concerns Paul’s speech be- 
fore Herod Agrippa 11. The account is built entirely on Paul’s speech (Ac 26,2- 
23.25—-27.29) mixed with dialogues, without which the narrative of the chapter 
would become enigmatic, however it still would have a degree of coherence 
and logic, and a quite surprising message. Paul gives his apologetic speech, 
which the Roman official saw as evidence of madness, however by the Jewish 
king it was recognised as quite convincing, and led the king to pronounce Paul 
innocent. 

Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that the speech, which should be an apologetic response in his defence, in fact 
is a coherent kerygmatic unit. The result of the speech is indicated in Herod’s 
pronouncing Paul innocent of any crime, what gives the speech a conclusive 
function in the group of topical speeches concerning Paul’s trial before Festus. 


1.27 Ac 27 

1 As it was decided that we were to sail to Italy, Paul and some other prison- 
ers were put in charge of a captain of the Augustan Guard, named Julius. 
2 We went on board a ship from Adramyttium, which was on the point of sail- 
ing to the ports along the coast of Roman Asia, and put to sea. Aristarchus, 
a Macedonian from Thessalonica, went with us. 3 The next day we put in to 
Sidon, where Julius treated Paul in a friendly manner, and allowed him to go 
to see his friends and receive their hospitality. * Putting to sea again, we sailed 
under the lee of Cyprus, because the wind was against us; 5 and, after crossing 
the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we reached Myra in Lycia. © There the Roman 
officer found an Alexandrian ship on her way to Italy, and put us on board of 
her. 7 For several days our progress was slow, and it was only with difficulty 
that we arrived off Cnidus. As the wind was still unfavorable when we came off 
Cape Salmone, we sailed under the lee of Crete, 8 and with difficulty, by keep- 
ing close in shore, we reached a place called “Fair Havens’, near which was the 
town of Lasea. ° This had taken a considerable time, and sailing was already 
dangerous, for the Fast was already over; and so Paul gave [this] warning. 
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(...) Ac 27, 10—The First Speech of Paul to the Voyagers 

The Roman officer, however, was more influenced by the captain and the 
owner than by what was said by Paul. !# And, as the harbour was not a suitable 
one to winter in, the majority were in favour of continuing the voyage, in hope 
of being able to reach Phoenix, and winter there. Phoenix was a Cretan har- 
bour, open to the north-east and south-east. !3 So, when a light wind sprang up 
from the south, thinking that they had found their opportunity, they weighed 
anchor and kept along the coast of Crete, close in shore. 14 But shortly after- 
ward a hurricane came down on us off the land—a north-easter, as it is called. 
15 The ship was caught by it and was unable to keep her head to the wind, so we 
had to give way and let her drive before it. 16 Running under the lee of a small 
island called Cauda, we only just managed to secure the ship’s boat, !” and, after 
hoisting it on board, the men frapped the ship. But, afraid of being driven on 
to the Syrtis Sands, they lowered the yard, and then drifted. 18 So violently were 
we tossed about by the storm, that the next day they began throwing the cargo 
overboard, ! and, on the following day, threw out the ship’s tackle with their 
own hands. 7° As neither sun nor stars were visible for several days, and, as the 
gale still continued severe, all hope of our being saved was at last abandoned. 


(...) Ac 27, 21-26—The Second Speech of Paul to the Voyagers 

27 Tt was now the fourteenth night of the storm, and we were drifting about in 
the Adriatic Sea, when, about midnight, the sailors began to suspect that they 
were drawing near land. 28 So they took soundings, and found twenty fathoms 
of water. After waiting a little, they took soundings again, and found fifteen 
fathoms. 29 Then, as they were afraid of our being driven on some rocky coast, 
they let go four anchors from the stern, and longed for daylight. 3° The sailors 
wanted to leave the ship, and had lowered the boat, on pretence of running out 
anchors from the bows, 3! when Paul said to the Roman officer and his men, 
“Unless the sailors remain on board, you cannot be saved.” 32 So the soldiers cut 
the ropes which held the boat, and let her drift away. 33 In the interval before 
daybreak Paul kept urging them all to take something to eat. 


(...) Ac 27, 33-34—The Third Speech of Paul to the Voyagers 
35 [With these words] he took some bread, and, after saying the thanksgiving to 
God before them all, broke it in pieces, and began to eat; 3° and the men all felt 
cheered and had something to eat themselves. 37” There were about seventy- 
six of us on board, all told. 38 After satisfying their hunger, they further light- 
ened the ship by throwing the grain into the sea. 39 When daylight came, they 
could not make out what land it was, but, observing a creek in which there was 
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a beach, they consulted as to whether they could run the ship safely into it. 
40 Then they cast off, and abandoned the anchors, and at the same time un- 
lashed the gear of the steering oars, hoisted the foresail to the wind, and made 
for the beach. + They got, however, into a kind of channel, and there ran the 
ship aground. The bows stuck fast and could not be moved, while the stern 
began breaking up under the strain. #7 The advice of the soldiers was that the 
prisoners should be killed, so that none of them could swim away and make 
their escape. * But the Roman officer, anxious to save Paul, prevented their 
carrying out their intention, and ordered that those who could swim should 
be the first to jump into the sea and try to reach the shore; 44 and that the rest 
should follow, some on planks, and others on different pieces of the ship. In 
these various ways everyone managed to get safely ashore. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 27 concerns Paul’s voyage to 
Rome, and it contains three short topical speeches (in fact two speeches and 
one utterance). The narrative shows Luke’s skills in creating a dynamic, vivid, 
detailed account shaped in a kind of semi-epic genre. The narrative without 
the speeches would stay coherent and logical, giving the speeches an indepen- 
dent character. 

Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that they make up a group of topical speeches, concerned entirely about Paul’s 
contribution to solving problems that occurred during the voyage. 


1.28 Ac28 

1When we were all safe, we found that the island was called Malta. ? The island’s 
people showed us marked kindness, for they lit a fire and took us all under shel- 
ter, because it had come on to rain and was cold. 3 Paul had gathered a quantity 
of dry sticks and laid them on the fire, when a poisonous snake, driven out by 
the heat, fastened on his hand. 4 When the islanders saw the creature hanging 
from his hand, they said to one another, “Evidently this man is a murderer, for 
though he has been saved from the sea, Justice has not allowed him to live.” 
5 However, Paul shook the creature off into the fire and took no harm. ë The 
islanders were expecting inflammation to set in, or that he would suddenly 
fall dead; but, after waiting for a long time, and seeing that there was nothing 
amiss with him, they changed their minds and said that he was a God. 7 In 
that region there was an estate belonging to the Governor of the island, whose 
name was Publius. He took us up to his house, and for three days entertained 
us most courteously. 8 It happened that the father of Publius was lying ill of 
fever and dysentery. So Paul went to see him; and, after praying, he placed his 
hands on him and cured him. ° After this, all the people in the island who had 
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any illness came to Paul, and were cured. !° They also presented us with many 
gifts, and when we set sail they put supplies of necessaries on board. " After 
three months, we set sail in a ship that had wintered in the island. She was an 
Alexandrian vessel, and had the Twin sons of Zeus for her figure-head. 1? We 
put in at Syracuse and stayed there three days, 13 and from there we worked 
to windward and so got to Rhegium. A day later a south wind sprang up and 
took us to Puteoli in two days. 14 There we found some of the Lord’s followers, 
and were urged to stay a week with them; after which we went on to Rome. 
15 The followers there had heard about us, and came out as far as the Market of 
Appius and the Three Taverns to meet us. At sight of them Paul thanked God 
and was much cheered. 16 On our reaching Rome, Paul was allowed to live by 
himself, except for the soldier who was in charge of him. !” Three days after our 
arrival, Paul invited the leading Jews to meet him ... 


(...) Ac 28, 17-20—The Speech of Paul to the Elders of the Jewish 
Community in Rome 


(...) Ac 28, 21-22—The Speech of the Jewish Elders to Paul 
23 They [then fixed a day with him, and] came to the place where he was stay- 
ing, in even larger numbers, when Paul proceeded to lay the subject before 
them. He bore his testimony to the kingdom of God, and tried to convince 
them about Jesus, by arguments drawn from the Law of Moses and from the 
prophets speaking from morning until evening. 2+ Some were inclined to ac- 
cept what he said; others, however, rejected it. 


(...) Ac 28, 25-28—The speech of Paul to the Jews in Rome 
30 For two whole years Paul stayed in a house which he rented for himself, 
welcoming all who came to see him, *! proclaiming the kingdom of God, and 
teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ, with perfect fearlessness, unhindered. 


Note about narrative: the narrative in chapter 28 has two parts, first it relates 
the last part of Paul’s voyage to Rome (Ac 28,1-16), and it does not contain any 
speeches. Then it relates the beginning of Paul's stay in Rome (Ac 25,17-28), 
and the account is almost entirely built on three topical speeches, which after 
some literary corrections of the verse 23 would not be necessary for the coher- 
ence and logic of the narrative of Ac 28. 

Note about the speeches: preliminary observation about the speeches shows 
that the speeches form a group of three topical speeches concerning Paul’s re- 
lations with the Jews in Rome. The first speech presents the Paul’s apology and 
it takes on an introductory function by presenting Paul's self-introduction to 
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the Jews. The second speech contains the Jews’ answer to Paul’s apology, which 
did not really concern the Jews, who were much more interested in the teach- 
ing of the religious group he belonged to, which gives the speech a progressive 
function by developing the problem of the relations between Paul and the Jews 
in Rome. The third speech, which is a conclusion, outlines the result of Paul’s 
encounter with the Jews, and his final statement that is in accordance with the 
general Lukan evaluation of Paul’s missions. 


2 Conclusion 


After reading Acts without the speeches some general observations concern- 
ing the narrative alone and the connection between the narrative and the 
speeches can be given as the conclusion of this chapter. 

Concerning the text of Acts without speeches, first we have to point to the 
fact that only 3 chapters (Ac 9, Ac 12, Ac 16) of 28 in all do not contain speech- 
es. Instead, these chapters contain the device of dialogues, which replace the 
speeches in the narrative of these chapters. The device of dialogues appears 
also in chapters where the device of speech is used by Luke. Secondly, there 
are four chapters (Ac 7, Ac 13, Ac 15, Ac 26), in which the narrative entirely or 
largely contains the speeches, however they are not necessary for the narrative 
section to provide the reader with short, schematic, however in some cases 
laconic information. Thirdly, the majority of the chapters of Acts, even without 
the speeches, remains coherent and provides sufficient information (Ac 1-6, 
Ac 8, Ac 10-11, Ac 14, Ac 17-21, Ac 24-25, Ac 27-28). However, in many cases the 
meaning of the narrative of the chapter would be radically or entirely changed. 
Consequently, the reader would encounter a very different narrative from that 
known from Luke's version of the Acts of the Apostles. It seems that the Acts 
of the Apostles without the speeches suits better to the contemporary expec- 
tation of an historical work than the original text of the Acts of the Apostles. 
Fourthly, in our opinion, only in 2 chapters (Ac 22-23) the speeches are neces- 
sary for the coherence of the narrative, and without them the accounts would 
not make logical sense. 

This short conclusion allows us to make a general statement that the func- 
tion of the speeches is different from that of providing information necessary 
for a coherent narrative. 


CHAPTER 2 


Analysis of the Topical Speeches 


As we indicated earlier in the introduction, the speeches are one of three de- 
vices used by Luke in crafting the Acts of the Apostles. After separating the 
dialogues (the second device) from the text of Acts as presented in Chapter 1, 
the remaining material forms the chronological account (the third device), to 
which Luke refers in Lk 1,1-4. This, however, it is not the subject of the pres- 
ent study.! In this second chapter we shall to present the second part of the 
process of separating the speeches from the narrative in Acts by collecting the 
speeches without their narrative contexts.2 Without these contexts most of 
the speeches show a thematic (or topical) relationship to each other and they 
create a group, which includes three speeches. But there is also a number of the 
speeches that, although they refer to the same period or events in Luke’s narra- 
tive, do not relate directly to the topical speeches. We refer to these speeches as 
“structural speeches” and will examine them as a group in Chapter 3. 

The topical speeches are divided into groups according to chronological, 
socio-geographical and topical keys. The general chronological scheme was es- 
tablished by Luke in the speech of Jesus (Ac 1,7-8). The socio-geographical key 
refers to the events with the same topic but with different locations or social 
contexts (e.g. the trials of Paul). The topical key refers to those cases where the 
socio-geographical context is the same but the topics differ. 


1 In Jerusalem 
Luke’s narrative concerning the Jerusalem period (Ac 1,1-8,3) contains two 


groups of speeches determined by the topical key.? The first group concerns 
the speeches, which concentrate on the mission activities of the Twelve in 


Jerusalem (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12—26, 4,8—12.19-20).* The second group concerns the 


1 Compared to the attention that has been given to the speeches in Acts, the dialogues and 
their function in the narrative structure of the whole have received very little attention. 

2 For this reason we give the text of the speeches without their narrative contexts. 

3 This is the structural speech of Ac 4,24-30 (the community prayer), which separates the pe- 
riod of controversy concerning the teaching from the conflict that led to persecution. 

4 Dodd arguing in favour of using the sources (in this case the source of Aramaic-speaking 
Jerusalem Church) by the author of the Acts during creating these speeches of Peter based 
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conflict between the Twelve and the authorities of the Temple (Ac 5,29-32.35— 
39, 7,1-60) and its consequences.® 


1.1 The Beginning of the Mission in Jerusalem 

A The Pentecost Speech (Ac 2, 14—40) 

The speech of Peter to the people gathered in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost 
(Ac 2,14—40) in fact contains two parts (Ac 2,14-36 and Ac 2,37—40), closely 
connected to each other but each with a specific message and having a differ- 
ent function.® The first speech has an apologetic and kerygmatic character. The 
second speech is based on the first one, but it has only a kerygmatic character.” 


The text of Ac 2, 14—40 

14 But Peter, standing with the eleven, raised his voice and addressed 
them: “People of Judea, and all you who are staying in Jerusalem, let this 
be known to you, listen to © These people are not drunk, as you suppose; 
for it is only the third hour of the day. 1€ This is what was spoken by the 
prophet Joel: !” In the last days it will be, God declares, that I will pour out 
my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophe- 
sy, and your young men shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams. !8 Even upon my slaves, both men and women, in those days I will 
pour out my Spirit; and they shall prophesy. ° And I will show portents in 
the heaven above and signs on the earth below, blood, and fire, and smoky 
mist. 2° The sun shall be turned to darkness and the moon to blood, before 
the coming of the Lord’s great and glorious day. 7! Then everyone who calls 
on the name of the Lord shall be saved. ?? People of Israel, listen to what I 
am saying. Jesus of Nazareth, a man whose mission from God to you was 


proved by miracles, wonders, and signs, which God showed amongst you 


on a local kerygma, exposes thematic relation of these speeches. The relations concerns fol- 
lowing topics: the promises were fulfilled; Jesus is the one, who fulfilled the promises, Jesus 
was resurrected and exalted; the Holy Spirit in the Church is the sign of Christ's present 
power and glory; the return of Christ; the contents of the kerygma. All these topics are char- 
acteristic of the speeches attributed here to Peter. C.H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its 
Developments (New York: Harper & Brothers Publisher, 1944), 7-35. 

5 In the narrative concerning the Jerusalem period there are also structural speeches, which 
will be examined in Chapter 3 of this study. 

6 A brief analysis of all the speeches by Peter in Acts is given in E. Schweitzer, “Concerning the 
Speeches in Acts,” in Studies in Luke-Acts: Essays in Honor of Paul Schubert, ed. L.E. Keck and 
J.L. Martyn (London: Abingdon Press, 1968), 208-216. 

7 R.F. Zehnle, Peter’s Pentecost Discourse: Tradition and Lukan Reinterpretation in Peter's 
Speeches of Acts 2 and 3, SBLMS 15 (New York: Abingdon Press, 1971), 27-28. 
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through him, as you yourselves know. ?3 This man in accordance with 
God’s definite plan and with his previous knowledge, was put into your 
power, you nailed him to a cross and put him to death by the hands of 
lawless men. ?4 But God released him from the pangs of death and raised 
him to life, because it was impossible for death to retain its hold on him. 
25 For David says concerning him: I saw the Lord always before me, for he 
is at my right hand so that I will not be shaken; *® therefore my heart was 
glad, and my tongue rejoiced; moreover my flesh will live in hope. 2” For you 
will not abandon my soul to Hades, or let your Holy One experience corrup- 
tion. *8 You have made known to me the ways of life; you will make me full 
of gladness with your presence. 7° Brothers, I can speak to you the more 
confidently about the patriarch David, because he is dead and buried, 
and his tomb is here amongst us to this very day. 3° Because he was a 
prophet, and knew that God had sworn to him with an oath to seat one of 
his descendants upon his throne, *! he referred to the resurrection of the 
Christ when he said that he had not been abandoned to Hades, nor had 
his body undergone corruption. 3? God raised this Jesus, and of that we 
all are witnesses. 33 He has been exalted to the right hand of God, and has 
received from the Father the promised gift of the Holy Spirit, he has pour 
out that gift, as you yourselves now see and hear. 34 For it was not David 
who went up into heaven; for he himself says: The Lord said to my Lord, 
“Sit at my right hand, *° until I make your enemies your footstool. °° So let 
the whole house of Israel know beyond all doubt, that God has made him 
both Lord and Christ; this Jesus whom you crucified.” Now when they 
heard this they were cut to the heart, and said to Peter and the rest of the 
apostles, “Brethren, what shall we do?” 38 Peter said to them “Repent and 
be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgive- 
ness of your sins; and then you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. 39 
For the promise is for you and for your children, and for all those now far 
away, who may be called by the Lord our God.’ 40 Peter spoke to them for 
a long time using many other arguments and pleaded with them: “Save 


yourselves from this perverse generation.’ 


Aa A Structural Analysis of the Speech 

This long and carefully constructed speech by Peter in fact contains two parts: 
Ac 2,14—36 is the main part, and Ac 2,37—40 is the second part. The first part of 
the speech can, be divided in three major sections. The first section (Ac 2,14— 
21) is an apology by the disciples, which serves in the construction of the whole 
speech as an opportunity to proclaim the gospel concerning Jesus of Nazareth. 
A large part of this section is a quotation from the Book of Joel (Joel 3,1-5), but 
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into which Luke has purposely introduced some changes.® The second section 
is an apology of Jesus of Nazareth (Ac 2,22—32), which contains a short account 
of Jesus’ ministry (vv. 22-23) and a very extensive argument for Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion (vv. 24—32).9 This section contains quotations from Ps 16,8—18 (in Ac 2,25- 
28), Ps 132,11 (in Ac 2,31) and Ps no, (in Ac 2,34—35). In the fragment concerning 
the resurrection of Jesus, Luke presents a quotation from the Lxx (Ps 16,8-u, 
U 17,8-11), which argues for resurrection from death (vv. 24-28). Luke then ar- 
gues that Ps 16,8—1 applies to Jesus and not to David (vv. 29-31). The third 
section (Ac 2,33—-36) concerns the glorification of Jesus by God in order to show 
that He is the Lord and the Messiah. In this section a quotation from Ps 10,1 
is used in order to emphasise that as well as the resurrection, the glorification 
does not apply to David but to Jesus. The last verse of the speech (v. 36) is the 
conclusion to which whole speech is directed. The first part of the speech pro- 
voked a reaction from the audience (v. 37), and this becomes the basis for the 
second part of the speech (Ac 2,37—40), which is an answer to the audience's 
question, showing them the way they can share in the Promise of God. 

From a rhetorical point of view, in the first part of the speech Peter uses 
forensic rhetoric, which starts with a defence against an accusation by the op- 
ponents, but then quickly turns into an attack on them. In the first part of the 
speech (Ac 2,14—36), the defence concerns the charge of drunkenness (Ac 2,14— 
21) and the attack concerns responsibility of some Jews for the crucifixion of 
Jesus (Ac 2,22—36). In the second part of the speech (Ac 2,37—40) Paul uses de- 
liberative rhetoric in order to instruct the audience about the action required 
in order to change from being opponents of Jesus to becoming his followers.” 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The speeches contain many important theological teachings. Starting with the 
unit Ac 2,14—21, the most important theological teaching (concerning eschatol- 
ogy) is that from the events at Pentecost the eschatological time, according to 
God’s promise, has begun (v. 17) and it has a public character, which is attested 
by reception of the Holy Spirit by the apostles and the conviction that all, who 


8 Concerning the changes, Luke used “in the last day” instead of “after this days” (LKx—Joel 
3,1-5), which gives the Pentecost’s event eschatological context. He also added “God says” 
before the phrase “I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh’, which indicates that the event 
is fulfilment of God’s promise. L.T. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles (Collegeville: The 
Liturgical Press, 1992), 49; G.S. Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 877-886. 

9 This apology contains some elements of accusation against the Jews who reject Jesus. 

10 —_—D. Juwl, “Social Dimensions of Exegesis: The Use of Ps 16 in Acts 2,” CBQ 43 (1981): 543-556. 

11 Soards, The Speeches in the Acts, 31. 
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follow Jesus will receive the same gift (vv. 14.39).!* This eschatological time will 
end with coming of the Lord and salvation of those, who believe in His name 
(Ac 2,20-21).! In the second unit (Ac 2,22—32) there are several Christological 
teachings. Following the order of Luke’s presentation, the first teaching con- 
cerns the history of Jesus of Nazareth (vv. 22-24) and it makes very clear 
that everything that happened to Jesus of Nazareth was a part of God’s plan 
(v. 23a)./* It is important to note that just after the statement concerning God’s 
will Luke indicates the way in which the will of God was fulfilled (vv. 23b, 36). 
However, the most important Christological topic of the unit concerns the 
fact that God raised Jesus (vv. 24.32). The topic is a subject of close argument 
continuing until the end of the unit (vv. 24b-31). The argument is based on 
Christological interpretation of the Lxx texts (Ps 16,8-11). The last unit (vv. 
33-36) contains teaching concerning Jesus’ glorification on the right-hand of 
God (v. 33a) with an argument based on Ps 110,1. The unit contains another very 
interesting teaching; Jesus has received from God the promised gift of the Holy 
Spirit and He shared it with those who believe in Him (v. 33b).'5 In this way the 
speech of Peter forms a circle, starting with the event of Pentecost in vv. 14-15 
and concluding with an indication of the source of the event (v. 33).16 Between 


12 Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 881-882; B. Lindars, New Testament Apologetic (London: SCM, 
1961), 361. 

13 Since Ac 2,36 refers to Jesus as the Lord, mention of the day of the Lord in Ac 2,20 can be 
read as an indication by Luke of the Christian view on the Parousia, which is often called 
“the day of Lord Jesus” (1 Cor 5,5, 2 Cor 1,14) or “the day of the Lord” (1 Thess 5,2, 2 Thess 
2,2). Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 919-923. 

14 Bauckham recognises verses 22—24 and verses 32-33 as one of the major kerygma summa- 
ries. R. Bauckham, “Kerygmatic Summary in the Speeches of Acts,” in History Literature, 
and Society in the Book of Acts, ed. B. Witherington 111 (Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2007), 213. 
The kerygma contains the following teachings: Jesus of Nazareth (historical aspect) was 
attested by God (where the attestation refers to the Messiah dignity of Jesus, and the 
way of attesting were Jesus’ deeds, which human cannot perform); everything concerning 
Jesus occurred according th wpiopévy Bov xai mpoyvwcet tod Oeod Exdotov—to the definite 
plan and foreknowledge of God (God's salvation plan); Jesus the Messiah was rejected by 
Israel (in general) through the decision of the Temple authorities (the lawless men); Jesus 
was resurrected by God (v. 24); Jesus was glorified (v. 33). 

15 C.A. Evans, “The Prophetic Setting of the Pentecost Sermon,’ ZNW 74 (1983): 148-150. 

16 The source of the event at Pentecost is Jesus, the Messiah, who received the Holy Spirit 
(Lk 3,21) in order to baptise with the Holy Spirit those, who believe in Him (Lk 3,16). In 
this way the glorified Jesus is still present in the Church and ruling the church by the 
Holy Spirit. Turner interpreted this in way of divine Christology, where Jesus is “Lord of 
the Spirit” (M. Turner, Power from on High: The Spirit in Israel’s Restoration and Witness 
in Luke-Acts (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1996), 277-278), however as Keener 
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those two points of Peter’s speech (verse 16 and verse 33), there is a short but 
extremely precise Christological teaching, which leads to the conclusion pre- 
sented in verse 36 that God has made Jesus the Lord and the Messiah.” 

The first part of the Peter's speech left a deep impact in hearts of some Jews, 
who asked for instruction concerning on how to change their disadvantaged 
condition (Ac 2,37). The interrupting question of the hearers came after Peter's 
summary statement concerning Jesus as the Lord and the Messiah.'® The sec- 
ond part of the speech contains a kind of catechetical instruction for those 
who want become believers in Jesus. 

First, they must repent as part of the process of conversion, which here 
means to come to believe in Jesus as the Messiah. Because it is a speech to 
Jews, the similarity to John the Baptist’s call for repentance (Lk 3,3), in order 
that sins be forgiven, is striking? According to Peter, they have to recognise 
that God appointed Jesus as the king (Messiah). Second, they must be bap- 
tised in the name of Jesus, which here means a conversion in the sense of faith 
in Jesus (not in sense of changing religion). In Peter’s speech baptism is con- 
nected with repentance, and it is the next step after coming to believe in Jesus, 
and it includes the one who is baptised in the community of those whose sins 
were forgiven. Finally they will receive the Holy Spirit, that is to say, be bap- 
tised with the Holy Spirit (Ac 2,37—38). This on the one hand indicates that 
as the member of the messianic community they will share in the gifts prom- 
ised by God to their fathers.?° The promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit is ad- 
dressed to all Jews in all times, but it is not limited only to them, because Luke 
in Peter’s speech expands it also to “all those who are far away’, what indicates 
the Gentiles called by God to believe in Jesus (Ac 2,39).#! This is necessary for 


suggests, Luke here presents Jesus as the one whom “God has delegated to provide the gift 
of the Spirit” (Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 957-959). 

17 Lindars, New Testament Apologetic, 46. 

18  Fitzmyer takes the term “Lord” in a religious sense (as is attested by use of the term 
in Greek, Hebrew and Aramaic sources). J.A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles (New 
Haven—London: Yale University Press, 1998), 260. The term Messiah emphasises Jesus’ 
dignity as the king from the David's line, who is the rightful ruler. L.R. Brawley, “The Spirit, 
the Power, and the Commonwealth in Acts,” BibTh 37 (1999): 268-275. 

19 John the Baptist proclaimed a baptism of repentance for forgiveness of sins (Lk 3,3). Peter 
proclaims a repentance, which will lead to baptism in the name of Jesus and will bring 
two graces, forgiveness of sins and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

20‘ Inbroad sense it refers to prophetic empowerment, as Ac 2,17—21 suggests, but most prob- 
ably it is not limited only to this. 

21 Zehnle, Peter's Pentecost Discourse, 34; M.D. Hamm, “Acts 3:12—26: Peter’s Speech and the 
Healing of the Man Born Lame,” PRSt u (1984): 199-217. 
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those, who want to save themselves from the judgment upon the generation, 
which witnessed Jesus’ deeds but refused to recognise Him as the Lord and 
Messiah. They must separate themselves from that generation (tç yeveds THs 
axoAtds tatty), they have to join the “remnant”, who will be saved by faith in 
Jesus (Ac 2,20—21). The use of the imperative aorist cw8yte indicates the uncon- 
ditional necessity of such action (Ac 2,40).?2 


AZ The Function of the Speech 

In Luke's narrative the speech of Peter is the first public speech—it is ad- 
dressed to all Jews and not only to believers in Jesus—and official—Peter is 
acting as a head of the group—in his declaration of faith in Jesus as the Messiah 
(v. 36).23 The declaration is addressed to “the whole House of Israel”.2* Taking 
into consideration these factors as well as the conclusion of the speech (v. 36), 
the declaration can be understood as a basic early Christian creed contain- 
ing Christology (Ac 2,22—24.32-33.36) and pneumatology (Ac 2,16—21.33.38— 
39). Luke purposely places the declaration at the beginning of his narrative 
concerning the missionary activities of the apostles and their followers in 
Jerusalem, in order to present the basis of the apostolic kerygma proclaimed 
to Jews. 

The fact that the first part of the speech ends with an address to “the whole 
House of Israel” directly indicates that the apostle addressed the speech to 
Jews, both the inhabitants of Jerusalem and Jews from the Diaspora (cf. also Ac 
2,14). This interpretation is supported by two terms “Lord” and “Messiah” used 
by Luke in order to define the early Judaeo-Christian understanding of Jesus.?° 


22 Referents to the “crooked generation” reminds the expression “evil generation” in Deut 
1,35 concerning the Jews, who left Egypt but refused to obey God, the source of their free- 
dom. The term ow§yte in verse 40 refers to the term ow§jceta in verse 21, which is part 
of quotation from the Book of Joel. F.F. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles. Greek Text with 
Introduction and Commentary (Leicester: Eerdmans, 1990), 130-131. 

23 It is placed in the context of the historical event. AJ.M. Wedderburn, “Traditions and 
Redaction in Acts 2,1-13,” JSNT 55 (1994): 27-54- 

24 The expression “the whole House of Israel” is used at the end of the speech, whereas at 
the beginning of the speech the expression used is: “Men of Judaea, and all you who live 
in Jerusalem”. This indicates that Luke's narrative starts from the particular situation (vv. 
14-15) and successively develops to the point where it takes the shape of being universal 
statement (v. 36). Scholars are arguing if the expressions &võpeç ‘lovdaioi—men of Judea 
and xatomodvtes TepovcaAnu—all who dwell in Jerusalem should be interpreted in strict 
androcentric manner. Concerning the discussion, see Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 867-869. 

25 Peter, as the head of those Jews who believe in Jesus, publicly confesses that he believes 
that Jesus, raised by God, is Lord and Messiah. Those who thought that the death of Jesus 
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The second part of the speech indicates the action necessary for those who 
were convinced by Peter’s speech, who changed their minds and wished to be 
saved (Ac 2,37). Their question serves to introduce Peter's instruction showing 
the way in which those who had rejected Jesus during His ministry can now be 
saved. According to the Lukan Peter this process, which starts with repentance 
and will end with receiving the Holy Spirit that is the sign of fulfilment of God’s 
promise. At this point, Luke introduces a new element in his Christology and 
pneumatology, including also the Gentiles (Ac 2,21) as object of God’s promise.?® 
Although the speech is addressed to Jews, at the end it indicates that God’s 
promise (in Luke’s narrative concept) takes a universal character, and applies 
also to non-Jews, as the ensuing narrative in Acts will show (Ac 11,17). 


B The Speech in Portico of Solomon (Ac 3, 12-26) 

After the Pentecost event, the Twelve started their mission in Jerusalem. An 
unexpected miracle at the gate of the Temple forced Peter to give a speech, 
which contains a presentation of Jesus as being the fulfilment of God’s 
promises.” Despite many similarities between the speech on Pentecost and 
the speech in the Temple, they differ radically in aim and in their approach to 
the material.28 While the Pentecost speech mostly concentrates on arguments 
for the resurrection of Jesus, the Temple speech presents much more advanced 
Christology and eschatology.?9 


The text of Ac 3, 12—26 

12 On seeing this, Peter said to the people, “People of Israel, why are you 
surprised at this? And why do you stare at us, as though we, by power 
or piety of our own, had made him walk? !3 The God of Abraham, Isaac, 


would end the movement had to face the fact that the movement was on the offensive 
from the beginning. The term Messiah is used in sermons to Israel (Ac 2,36, 3,18-20, 5,43, 
8,5, 9,22, 17,2-3, 18,5.28, 26,22-23), when it is usually omitted in sermons to Gentiles. 

26 Soards, The Speeches in the Acts, 38. 

27 Hellenistic parallels to Ac 3-4 are given in P.W. van der Horst, “Hellenistic Parallels to Acts 
(Chapters 3 and 4),” JSNT 35 (1989): 37-46. 

28 On the one hand similarities between these two speeches (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12-26) and on 
the other hand differences between them have led some scholars to make the supposition 
that there is primitive source material, which served as the basis for writing the speeches. 
Zehnle, Peter’s Pentecost Discourse, 71-94. Due to the lack of evidence, the suggestion 
stays highly hypothetical. In our opinion the reason for the similarities and differences 
in both speeches is Luke’s approach to presenting in the speeches the theological themes 
that gradually develop within the group of the three topical speeches. For more explana- 
tion concerning the topical speeches see chapter 4 of the present study. 

29 Fora comparison of the speeches, see Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 176-178. 
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and Jacob, the God of our ancestors, has glorified his servant Jesus, whom 
you handed over and rejected in the presence of Pilate, though he had 
decided to release him. ' But you disowned the holy and righteous one, 
and asked for the release of a murderer! 1 The founder of the life you put 
to death! But God raised him from the dead. To this we are witnesses. 
16 And it is by faith in the name of Jesus that this man, whom you all 
see and know, has been made strong. It is the faith inspired by Jesus that 
has made this complete cure of the man, in the presence of all of you. 
17 But now, brethren, I know that you acted as you did from ignorance, and 
your rulers also. !8 In this way God fulfilled what he had foretold through 
all the prophets, that his Messiah would suffer. 1° Therefore, repent and 
turn so that your sins may be wiped away, 2° that times of refreshing may 
come from the presence of the Lord, and that he may send appointed for 
you the Christ, the Jesus, ?! whom heaven must receive until the time for 
establishing all that God spoke by the mouth of his holy prophets from 
the very first. 22 Moses himself said: The Lord your God will raise up for you 
from your own people a prophet like me. You must listen to whatever he tells 
you. 3 And it will be that everyone who does not listen to that prophet will be 
utterly rooted out of the people. 2+ All the prophets from Samuel onwards, 
and all their successors proclaimed and told of these days. 2° You your- 
selves are the heirs of the prophets, and heirs of the covenant, which God 
made with your ancestors, when he said to Abraham: In your descendants 
will all the families of the earth be blessed. 7° It was for you in the first place 
that God raised up his servant and sent him to bless you by turning each 


one of you from his wicked ways. 


Ba The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

Peter gives the speech in the Jerusalem Temple. The occasion for the speech 
is a miracle, the healing of the crippled man, which occurred in front of the 
Temple gate (Ac 3,1-8). The miracle aroused the wonder of the crowd gathered 
in the Temple, concerning the nature of the healing. Peter starts the speech 
with a rhetorical question, based on the conviction that the power to heal 
comes only from God and not from humans (Ac 3,12). Peter gives the answer to 
the question in v. 16, pointing to the name of Jesus as the source of the power 
to heal. However, before this answer is given, a necessary preparation has been 
offered in vv. 13-15. Basically, these verses contain an accusation against the 
Jews who napedwxate xai newnoucde—handed over and then disowned (v. 13), 
nevnouc§e—denied (v. 14), dmextetvate—killed (v.15) Jesus, and the titles given 
to Jesus: tov maida adtod—his servant (v. 13), Tov cytov xat Sixatov—the holy and 
righteous one (v. 14), &exnyov ths Cwij¢—the founder of life (v. 15). The gradu- 
al presentation of the Jews’ guilt is striking, and this is followed by a gradual 
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presentation of Jesus’ titles. In the second part of the section (vv. 17-18), Peter 
gives a kind of apology on behalf of the Jews, whose ignorance in acting was 
somehow a part of God's salvific plan (v. 18). Now Peter calls them to conver- 
sion (v. 19). This part of the speech is forensic rhetoric, moving from defence 
(vv. 1-12) to attack (vv. 13-18). 

The second section of the speech (vv. 19-26) contains two parts (vv. 19-21, 
22-25), which lead to the conclusion of the speech (v. 26). The first part of 
this section contains a message of good news addressed by Peter to the Jews, 
who are encouraged to repent and to return to God (v. 19), in order to receive 
forgiveness of sins, and to be graced with a time of repose (v. 20) and finally to 
receive Jesus the Messiah, who will be sent for them at the end of time (vv. 20— 
21). This part contains Luke’s account of Peter’s kerygma addressed to the Jews. 
The second part (vv. 22-26) contains an argument based on the words from the 
Old Testament, which are offered as proving that the kerygma (wv. 19-21) is not 
some private speculation, but is a true understanding and interpretation of the 
prophecies concerning the eschatological times. 

The concluding verse (v. 26) clearly indicates that the event of Jesus (His 
death, resurrection and second coming) is an act of God directly addressed to 
the Jews. This second section contains deliberative rhetoric, which attempts to 
convince the Jews that the event of Jesus was addressed to them. 

After the speech, Luke placed a short narrative pointing to two effects of 
the speech. The positive effect was that five thousand Jews converted (Ac 4,1), 
while the negative effect of the speech was that Peter and John were arrested 
by the priests of the temple and the Sadducees (Ac 4,1-3). 


B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The first part of the speech (Ac 3,12-16) has an apologetic character and it con- 
cerns Jesus. It starts with the healing of the man crippled from birth (Ac 3,2—10) 
that naturally aroused the wonder of the crowd, which gathered around Peter 
and John (Ac 3,11). Peter took the opportunity and started his speech with two 
rhetorical questions, which clearly insist that the source of healing is neither 
himself nor John (Ac 3,12). Before he indicates the source of the healing in 
v. 16, he offers some necessary preliminary remarks referring to Jews’ attitude 
towards Jesus as well as to titles given to Jesus. First, Peter says that the God 
of Israel chose Jesus as His servant, but God’s people not only rejected Jesus, 
but they also delivered Him up to Romans and they denied Him before Pilate 
(Ac 3,13).2° Indirectly Peter shows that the Jews were acting against God, when 


30 The phrase “The God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob” has its roots in Ex 3,6 and it 
refers to the God of the Jews, who was worshiped by their ancestors. Bruce, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 139. 
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they rejected Jesus, and against Jewish customs, when they delivered Jesus 
into the hands of the Gentiles.*! Their guilt is underlined by mentioning that 
Pilate tried to release Him, but they chose the murderer instead of Jesus, the 
Holy and Righteous One (Ac 3,14).32 In this way, God’s nation put to death tov 
dé dpynyov tig Cwfs—the founder of life, but it was God who raised Him from 
death (Ac 3,15), and by this act He manifested the injustice of the nation’s 
decision. Peter and John are witnesses to this (Ac 3,15).34 Finally, Peter’s 
answer to the questions presented in verse 13, pointing to Jesus’ name as the 
source of healing power (objective element) and to faith (subjective element) 
as the way the miracle occurred.*° By the power of Peter’s faith in the name 
of Jesus, which he received from Jesus himself, the man’s health was restored 
(Ac 3,15).36 What Peter says is that Jesus is the source of faith, and faith in the 
name of Jesus is the source of the healing power. This kerygmatic statement is 
the central point of the teaching in the first part of the speech. 

The second part of the speech offers a hermeneutical evaluation of the 
wrongdoing of the nation, which is undertaken in an eschatological perspec- 
tive. First, Peter shows his understanding of the reason for the nation’s action, 
which was ignorance (Ac 3,17). Peter mentions ignorance of the nation and 
the ignorance of their leaders, which in turn points to the nature of their ig- 
norance; Ac 13,27 the leaders are accused of knowing neither Jesus nor the 
Scripture. This ignorance mitigates the guilt of the nation, but it does not do 
so in respect of the leaders, who are supposed to recognise Jesus based on the 


31 FJ. Matera, “The Responsibility for the Death of Jesus according to the Acts of the 
Apostles,” JSNT 39 (1990): 77-93. 

32 Information concerning Jesus’ rejection and his trail concerns more details than in the 
Speech Ac 2,14—40, which are included in order to present more radically the responsi- 
bility of the Jews. DJ.H. Harrington, The Acts of the Apostles (Collegeville: The Liturgical 
Press, 1992), 67. 

33 Forthe possible understanding and translation of the term deynyéc, see G.S. Keener, Acts. 
An Exegetical Commentary, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2013), 1096-1099. 

34 The apostles are witness to the wrong decision of the Jews, which caused Jesus’ execu- 
tion, and to the justice of God, who raised Jesus from death (similar Ac 2,32, 5,32, 10,39). 
Their witness is attested to by the miracle, which had its source in Jesus, the foundation 
of life (Ac 3,16). In fact, according to Luke’s narration, Peter and John act not only as the 
witnesses but also as the accusers, however the second attitude hasn't any connection to 
damnation, but its aim is a call for recognition of the hearers’ guilt and their repentance. 

35 Here it is not clear if the Lukan Peter is speaking about the faith of the lame man or the 
faith of Peter and John. Since there are not references in the text to the faith of the lame 
man, the second possibility is preferred. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 182. 

36 Bauckham recognises wv. 13-15 as the one of the major kerygmatic summaries (“Kerygmatic 
Summary in the Speeches of Acts,” 213). 
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Scriptures.3” Because of the ignorance of the nation (including the leaders), 
Jesus was rejected and killed, and in this way the prophecies of all prophets 
concerning the suffering of Messiah was fulfilled, according to the God's plan 
(Ac 3,18).38 Peter applies the prophecies to the suffering of Jesus, which is ex- 
plicitly declared in Ac 3,20, where Jesus is called the Messiah.°9 However, the 
time of ignorance is over, and the nation now knows the truth proclaimed by 
Peter, what gives the ground for Peter's call to the Jews to change their way of 
thinking and conduct, in order that their sins can be forgiven by God (Ac 3,19). 
Indirectly, Peter evaluates the present situation of Jews as those, who turned 
away from God, and because of that their sins are not yet forgiven.*° From the 
Lukan Peter's perspective the act of turning away from God was the rejection 
of Jesus, and because of that God’s forgiveness of human sins through Jesus’ 
sacrifice does not apply to them. They have to convert (émictpépw) to God 
(Ac 9,35, 11,21, 15,19, 26,18). It is seen as the necessary condition, by which the 
time of renewal by God can be made possible, when He sends the Messiah, 
who is Jesus, the one who has been appointed by God (Ac 3,20).*! The kerygma 
that Jesus is the Messiah was already presented in Ac 2,36, however here it is 
not only repeated but it is presented in an eschatological context, which in- 
dicates two important Luke's theological themes. The act of the Jews’ conver- 
sion to God is seen as the eschatological event (the first thought), which is 
understood as the potentially imminent end and not as a far distant and unde- 
fined future one (the second thought).*? Jesus, the Messiah, is now in heaven 


37 About ignorance as a mitigating factor in the Bible see Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 102-114. 

38 The expression “all prophets” is rhetorical hyperbole, since not all prophets spoke about a 
suffering Messiah. Luke refers to Isaiah (Is 52,13-53,12) and possibly to other prophets (Jer 
11,19, Zech 12,10, 13,7). 

39 Since the common conviction concerning the Davidic Messiah rather excluded the possi- 
bility of his suffering, the Lukan Peter refers to the Scripture, which attest that Jesus, who 
suffered and died, can be called Messiah. The Jewish expectation concerning the Messiah 
differed from Scripture’s prophecies and God’s plan, caused their ignorance, which be- 
came the way in which God fulfilled the prophecy. However, it does not serve as an excuse 
for the nation’s responsibility. Concerning the Messiah, see Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 964-970. 

40 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 184. 

41 Zerwick understands zpoysıpičopar in a temporal sense as already appointed. M. Zerwick 
and M. Grosvenor, A Grammatical Analysis of the Greek New Testament (Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1996), 358-359. 

42 A.E. Nielsen, “The Purpose of the Lucan Writings with Particular Reference to Eschatology,’ 
in Luke-Acts: Scandinavian Perspectives, ed. P. Luomanen (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1991), PFES 54, 76-93. Use of &nootetAy—may send (subjunctive aorist) indi- 
cates the possibility of the event. 
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and he will remain there until ypovwv dnoxatactdcews—the time of restora- 
tion, which was promised by God through the words of prophets (Ac 3,21).43 As 
an argument Peter quotes Deut 18,15.18—19 and Lev 23,29, according to which 
the nation should obey the words of the prophet (in Peter’s speech, Jesus, the 
Messiah), and those who do not accept the prophet sent by God will be ex- 
cluded from the nation (Ac 3,22—23). The prophets since the time of Samuel 
(1 Sam 2,10, 12,3—5, 12,22, 16,1-13, 2 Sam 3,18) proclaimed the Messiah’s coming, 
thus making the teaching concerning the hope of the “time of restoration” an 
integral part of Jewish tradition (Ac 3,24). The Jews to whom Peter addresses 
the speech are descendants of the prophets, which makes them to be the ad- 
dressees of the prophets’ words. They are all the heirs of the covenant, which 
God made with Abraham due to his faith (Ac 3,25). Mention of the convent 
with Abraham has a special significance, since it was the covenant built on the 
faith of Abraham (which contrasts with the Jews’ lack of faith in God’s servant 
Jesus), and it included the blessing not only to those, who will obey the cov- 
enant (Deut 28,2—14), but through the chosen nation also all nations. Although 
the nation is the subject of the covenant blessing, their present situation (the 
rejection of the Messiah) placed them outside the blessing of the covenant. 
What is emphasised in v. 25 is again clearly underlined in v. 26, where Peter 
says that the raising up of Jesus was an act addressed in the first place to the 
Jews in order to turn them from their way.*4 The part of Jesus’ mission as the 
Messiah was to turn Israel back to God, by the teaching and deeds, which were 
supposed to help them recognise their wrongdoings towards God.45 

The main point of the second part of the speech is to present Jesus as the 
Messiah, who although rejected by the Jews was first of all sent to them, in 


43 Luke used here the term dnoxatc&otacts in reference to the time of salvation, and not 
in reference to a time of socio-political restoration. H. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 29. It is possible that the phrase the time of restoration refers 
to a Jewish turn to God. For a different interpretation, see Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 109—1112. 

44 The term àviotnpı—raised up should be understood in the same way as in verse 22, as 
referring to the establishment of Jesus as the Messiah rather than Jesus’ resurrection. For 
a different interpretation, see Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 291-292. The phrase “in 
the first place” indicates also the others, whom most probably are Gentiles. Johnson, The 
Acts of the Apostles, 71. 

45 The word order in the Greek text of v. 26 is difficult. Problematic is the understanding 
of the phrase “and sent him to bless you as every one of you turns from his wicked ways’. 
Does the blessing refer to the kerygma of the disciples of Jesus (Peterson) or to the Holy 
Spirits’ gift (Johnson)? Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 70-71; D.G. Peterson, The Acts of 
the Apostles (Grand Rapids—Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2009), 184-185. It seems preferable 
to think that the blessing of Jesus refers to His teaching and deeds. 
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order that they may turn from their sins and turn again to God. Without turn- 
ing to God, it is impossible to accept Jesus as the Messiah, which is a necessary 
act in order to receive His blessing by which one can turn from his own wrong- 
doing. The temporary rejection of Jesus can be changed if they turn to God, 
and because of that those who rejected the Messiah now may receive a second 
chance and recognise Him at the time of His second coming. 


B.3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech is given in Solomon’s Portico of the Temple, what indicates that the 
addressees of the speech are the Jews, believers alongside with the authorities 
of the Temple (Ac 3,11). The speech concerns matters strictly related to the rela- 
tionship between Jesus, the Messiah and those Jews, who rejected Him. It con- 
tains accusations against the Jews (Ac 3,13-14) with an explicit indication of the 
authorities (Ac 3,17), but without their condemnation (Ac 3,17-18). The event 
of Jesus was first addressed to Jews, of whom some (the followers of Jesus) have 
accepted him and some have not done so (Ac 3,26).48 The latter groups of Jews 
remain in a disadvantaged position and they are described as those, who turn 
from God (Ac 3,19), because God sent Jesus, the Messiah, in order that they 
may turn from sin and turn to Him. All of these indicate that the main aim of 
the speech is to show the leader of the Twelve, in the central place of Judaism, 
proclaiming to the Jews that their fate depends on their recognition of Jesus as 
the Messiah. In Luke's presentation, Peter is convinced that the event of Jesus 
is a part of God’s salvation plan concerning the Jews (Ac 3,26). 

By setting the speech in the Temple, Luke indicates that those Jews, who 
believed in Jesus as the Messiah, made their first mission attempt towards their 
fellow citizens (including the Temple authorities) with the full conviction that 
it is the will of God (Ac 3,15). However, from Luke's perspective this is only the 
second level and not the final stage of the mission activities undertaken by 
the followers of Jesus towards inhabitancies of Jerusalem. The final stage of 
developing the idea of Jesus as the Messiah, takes place in the speech of Peter 
before the Sanhedrin, in which Luke chooses to show the result of the speech 
in the Solomon’s Portico. 

Compared with the Pentecost speech, the speech in Solomon’s Portico takes 
on a progressive character, developing some ideas already presented in Peter's 
first speech (Jesus the Messiah, Jesus the Lord, resurrection of Jesus) and rais- 
ing new ideas (ignorance as the reason for wrongdoing, eschatological context 
of accepting Jesus as the Messiah by the Jews, Jesus in heaven, the act of Jesus’ 
rejection as the act of turning from God, Jesus the Messiah first sent to the 


46 JA. Robinson, “The Most Primitive Christology of All?” JTs 7 (1956): 177-189. 
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Jews). The new ideas concentrate almost exclusively on relationship between 
the Jews and God, after the rejection by some Jews Jesus as the Messiah. The 
act of rejection puts them in a disadvantaged position, because they turn from 
God, and they still stay in their sins.’ Their present status can be changed only 
in the future (rather near than far) when they accept Jesus as the Messiah. 
This necessity is clearly indicated in the Peter's third speech (Ac 4,8-12.19-20), 
which will develop the ideas presented in Peter's previous speeches (Ac 2,14- 
40, 3,12—26) into their conclusion. 


C The First Speech of Peter before the Sanhedrin (Ac 4, 8-12. 19-20) 
After the speech at Pentecost (Ac 2,14—40) and the speech at the Temple (Ac 
3,12-26), Luke places in his narrative another speech that, like the two speeches 
before, focuses on teaching about Jesus the Messiah. However, Peter's speech 
before the rulers of the nation and the elders has rather a kerygmatic than a 
deliberative character, what gives the speech a special function in the narrative 
of Acts. Although it is short and divided into two parts, the speech contains an 
important message concerning the way the Judeo-Christian identity began to 
take its own shape. 


The text of Ac 4, 8-12. 19-20 

8 Rulers of the people and elders, ° if we are questioned today concern- 
ing a good deed done to a helpless man, and are asked in what way this 
man has been healed, !° be it be known to you all and all the people of 
Israel, that it is by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you cruci- 
fied and whom God raised from the dead that this man is standing be- 
fore you cured. |! He is the stone which was rejected by you builders, but 
which has become the head of the corner. And there is salvation in no 
one else; for there is no other name under heaven that has been given to 
people by which we must be saved. 

19 But Peter and John replied, “Whether it is right, in the sight of God, to 
listen to you rather than to God; judge for yourselves. 2° We cannot help 


speaking of what we have seen and heard. 


47 It seems to us that this aspect of Peter’s speech (Ac 3,12—26) reflects Luke’s theological 
views (especially imminent eschatology) and his post-factum evaluation of situation in 
which Jews, who rejected Jesus as the Messiah found themselves, seen from the Christian 
perspective, rather Peter’s own thoughts. 
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Ca The Structural Analysis of the Speech 
A direct reason for giving the speech is an interrogation of Peter and John be- 
fore the rulers of the people and elders (the Sanhedrin) concerning the source 
of the healing power, they had demonstrated (Ac 4,7). The speech has two 
parts. The first part (Ac 4,8b-12) has a juridical character and it mostly contains 
the basic elements of the teaching presented in Ac 2,14—36.37-39, 3,12-26.78 
However, here the message is direct, short, and straightforward. It starts with 
typical rhetorical opening, which indicates the addressees, and here serves as 
captatio benevolentiae. The speech is addressed directly to the rulers of peo- 
ple and elders (Ac 4,8b), however the teaching concerns the whole of Israel 
(Ac 4,10). First, Peter makes a somewhat ironical remark referring to the fact 
that the reason for the interrogation is a good deed, the healing of the crippled 
man (Ac 4,9).49 He gives the answer to this rhetorical question, declaring that 
the source of healing power is Jesus the Messiah, who was rejected by the rul- 
ers of the nation and elders, but was justified by God, who raised him from the 
dead (Ac 4,10-11). This truth must be proclaimed to the rulers and elders as 
well as to whole of Israel (Ac 4,10).5° Peter’s answer, which takes an offensive 
rather than a defensive form, is followed by an accusation of the authorities (6v 
busts eotavpwoate together with v. 1, which is a quotation of LXX Ps 117,22),>! 
and an indication of the dignities received by Jesus from God (öv 6 8¢0¢ fyyetpev 
¿x vexp@v together with v. 12). The first part of the speech ends with the state- 
ment that Jesus is the only Saviour and there is none other who can save Israel 
(Ac 4,12).52 

The reason for the second part of the speech (Ac 4,19-20) differs from the 
first part. Here Peter gives his answer to the prohibition, which the rulers of 
the nation and elders tried to impose on him and John (Ac 4,18). The prohibi- 
tion concerns proclaiming the name of Jesus in the way Peter presented it to 
the elders. The second part of the speech contains Peter’s refusal to obey the 


48 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1143. 

49 The result of their benefaction was generally viewed as virtue, which should be subject of 
praise rather than of interrogation. See footnotes 988-990 in Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 11.45. 

50 Notice the imperative aorist of éotw in the phrase yvwotòv gotw (Ac 4,10). It indicates the 
boldness of Peter (v. 13), who charges his judges with little respect for their office, in way 
similar to some philosophers and prophets. 

51 LXX 117,22 corresponds to MS 118,22. The builders are the Temple authorities and the cor- 
nerstone (stone used at an important spot in the joining of two walls to bear their weight 
and stress) is Jesus. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 301. 

52 The Lukan Peter affirms salvation for all in this world, “there is no other name under heav- 
en” only through Jesus the Messiah. K.O. Sandnes, “Beyond ‘Love Language’: A Critical 
Examination of Krister Stendahl’s Exegesis of Acts 4:12,” ST 52 (1998): 43-56. 
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prohibition (Ac 4,19) and his reason for that decision (Ac 4,20). The refusal 
is formed as a rhetorical question and the decision takes the form of an of- 
ficial statement. The second part forms a coherent unit with the first part of 
the speech, with the second part acting as the climax to the whole speech. 
The speech starts with reference to the event (Ac 3,1-10), which here takes a 
form of the question (Ac 4,8b); it then gives the answer (Ac 4,10) supported 
by an explanatory addition (Ac 4,11); and it ends with the final statement con- 
cerning salvation (Ac 4,12). The statement is the subject of the prohibition (Ac 
4,17), which was opposed by Peter in the form of a rhetorical question (Ac 4,19). 
Finally the reason for the refusal is given in the form of an official statement, 
concerning the proclamation of the kerygma, made by Peter and John. The 
speech contains two of the most important points of the kerygma proclaimed 
by the Twelve in Jerusalem, Jesus as the Saviour and proclaiming salvation in 
his name as the will of God. 


C.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The direct reason for the speech is an official trial of Peter and John before 
the rulers of the nation and the elders (Ac 4,5—6), which resulted from Peter’s 
teaching the resurrection of the dead in the name of Jesus (Ac 4,2). The trial 
starts with a question concerning the source of the power of healing shown 
by Peter and John (Ac 4,7).5% The basis for the question is the Jewish convic- 
tion that only God is the source of the power to heal. We can assume that (ac- 
cording to Luke’s narrative) the authorities knew about the content of Peter’s 
speech (Ac 3,12—39) and their question is intended to ascertain the orthodoxy 
of Peter and John (Ac 4,1).54 First, Peter in a rhetorical question skilfully pres- 
ents the miracle performed by their hands as being the reason for their in- 
terrogation (Ac 4,9), although the question of the authorities concerns the 
source of the power and the name in which they performed the miracle (Ac 
4,7). This kind of answer is not the way to avoid the answer (Peter will give 
the direct answer in the next verse), but the way to indicate the paradoxical 


53 Since the healing of sicknesses is recognised in every culture as a good deed, the action 
of the Sanhedrin in an ironic way shows their ill-will towards Peter and John, which prob- 
ably was caused by the contents of Peter’s speech (Ac 3,12—26) following after the act of 
healing (Ac 3,1-10). Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 145-1148. 

54 Itis worth noting that the reason for the imprisonment of Peter and John as presented in 
Ac 4,1-3 by Luke, differs from the official reason for the trial, presented by the Sanhedrin 
in Ac 4,7. According to Luke’s narration, the Sanhedrin did not indicate directly the true 
reason for the trial of Peter and John. Instead, they asked rather ridiculous and improper 
questions, since the common Jewish conviction points to God as the source of all good 
things. 
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nature of the interrogation, which should not take place if the true reason for 
it was healing of the man. Peter, answering the authorities’ question, presented 
to them and to whole of Israel a basic teaching concerning his understand- 
ing of Jesus (Christology). The source of healing power comes from Jesus of 
Nazareth, who is the Messiah, crucified by them but justified by God through 
the act of raising him from the dead (Ac 4,10).55 The man rejected by the au- 
thorities became the source of salvation (in physical sense) for the crippled 
man." Faith in Jesus as the Messiah brought about a new reality for the man 
(Ac 3,16), but the rejection of Jesus, by the authorities placed them in a disad- 
vantageous position (Ac 3,17-18). This contrast serves as the basis for the next 
statement concerning the way of salvation (in a religious sense), which starts 
with quotation of the Scriptures. According to the Lukan Peter, the rejection of 
Jesus as the Messiah by the authorities was foreseen by prophets, as the quo- 
tation from Ps 18,22 attests (Ac 4,1). However, Jesus, the useless stone in the 
eyes of the Jewish authorities, becomes the most important part in God’s new 
building project.5” In the project concerning creation of the messianic Israel, 
Jesus is the only door that one can use to enter the community.5® Since Jesus 
is the only Saviour in whom all peoples, including the Jews, can be saved, it 
seems necessary to believe in his name (Ac 4,12). At that point the kerygmatic 
teaching in Peter’s speech reaches its climax, proclaiming Jesus as the univer- 
sal Saviour sent not only to Jews but to all peoples.®9 The term oww—to save 


55 The use of duets can be interpreted in a narrow meaning as referring to the authorities 
present at the trial (Bruce) or in a wider meaning as referring to all Israel (Johnson). 
Bruce, The Book of the Acts (Grand Rapids: The Paternoster Press, 1988), 92-93; Johnson, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 77. The second interpretation seems more appropriate due to 
the phrase yvwotdv gotw maow duly xai navti TH Aa Iopa. The phrase yvwotòv gotw 
nâo duiv—let be it known to you is not just introducing information but it is invocation 
preceding the announcement of an unexpected statement, something that can shock the 
hearers. 

56 Although the term byiys—whole, healthy, well refers to physical and mental health in the 
Pastoral Letters it refers also to moral and spiritual health (1 Tim 1,10, 6,3, 2 Tim 1,13, 4,3, 
Tit 1,9.13, 13,1-2.8). 

57 From Peter's point of view, the new building project of God concerns the messianic com- 
munity, which will be consolidated around Jesus, the resurrected Messiah. In this project 
the authorities refused to participate by their rejection of the Messiah. Fitzmyer, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 301. 

58 As the latter parts of Acts shows, the messianic Israel will contain also Gentiles, since the 
salvation in the name of Jesus is addressed to all who want to hear it. 

59 The statement presented in Ac 4,12 is the climax of the Christological kerygma presented 
in the three speeches of Peter (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12-26, 4,8-20). 
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refers here to both the physical and spiritual dimension.®° It is the name of 
Jesus, which brings all people physical health and freedom from sins. This radi- 
cal statement by the head of the new religious group, presented in such a frank 
manner, confused the Sanhedrin (for the moment) to such degree that “they 
had nothing to say in reply” (Ac 4,14), however after a short consultation they 
place a strong prohibition on proclaiming the name of Jesus (Ac 4,17). The pro- 
hibition concerns probably the statements presented in verse 10 and in verse 
12. The decision of the Sanhedrin must be understood as an official declaration 
of the authorities, which includes not only the topic of the prohibition but also 
implied consequences for possible disobedience. The confidence of Peter and 
John challenged the authorities, which did not expect from such simple people 
this degree of resistance and determination (Ac 4,13), not only during Peter's 
defending speech but also during his reply to the authorities’ prohibition. The 
open opposition to the decision (Ac 4,15-17), which Peter puts into a rhetorical 
question, clearly indicates that for him the will of the authorities is not the will 
of God (Ac 4,19). Peter with radical determination chooses to obey the will of 
God, which for Peter means to be a witness of Jesus’ deeds and words accord- 
ing to Jesus’ own command (Ac 4,20). Peter and John (as the representatives of 
Jesus’ followers) then found themselves facing a dilemma, a conflict between 
loyalty to the Sanhedrin, which was required from them as Jews and their own 
conscience; they chose their conscience.® The rhetorical question suggests 
that if the Sanhedrin were in the same situation as Peter and John, they would 
make a similar decision,®? since it is impossible to the witnesses of Jesus not 
engage in the mission to which they have been chosen (Ac 1,8). This argument 
seems to convince the Sanhedrin, who dismisses Peter and John without any 
further questions.® 

The main message of the speech can be summarised in this way: the leading 
person among the Twelve is deeply convinced that it is will of God to proclaim 
Jesus as Messiah and Saviour, because according to Peter, Jesus is the only sav- 
ing power on earth given by God to humankind (Ac 4,12). In Peter's opinion, 
no authority has a right to prohibit proclaiming salvation in this name, which 
consequently means that Peter, the Jew, with strong confidence openly refused 


60 Johnson includes also the social dimension, which in wider sense can be assumed, but the 
contents of the speech really do not include this dimension (The Acts of the Apostles, 78). 
The use of the term in Ac 4,9 and Ac 4,12 indicates some kind of wordplay based on the 
broad semantic range of the term salvation. 

61 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 304. 

62 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 162. 

63 It does not mean that the Sanhedrin changed their decision; Ac 5,28 confirms it. 
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to obey the orders of the highest authority of Judaism in order to fulfil the 
order of God. In fact the opinion of Peter and John, in Luke’s narrative, shows 
the confidence of the Jesus’ followers living in Jerusalem. 


C.3 The Function of the Speech 

In the narrative strategy of Luke, the speech in Ac 4,8-12.19-20 takes a central 
place in the set of speeches (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12-26), as it witnesses to the growing 
confidence of those who believe in Jesus as the Messiah. The first part of the 
speech is a summary of the most important teaching contained in the two pre- 
vious speeches (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12-26). The summary takes the form of a keryg- 
ma proclaimed to the authorities of Judaism. Peter proclaims Jesus as the only 
Saviour given by God to humankind, thus making Him also the Saviour of Jews. 
Peter’s words are attested by the miracle, which was performed in the name of 
Jesus. To this argument the authorities can offer no opposition, leaving them at 
a great disadvantage (Ac 4,16). They decide to use their religious and political 
power and without discussion oblige Peter and John not to proclaim the name 
of Jesus.&* However, the decision meets with Peter’s opposition and disagree- 
ment. In a rhetorical question Peter directly indicates that their decision is not 
the will of God. Indirectly it means that the authorities are acting contrary to 
the will of God. It is Peter and John who do the will of God by fulfilling the task 
Jesus has appointed them to do (Ac 1,4-8). In the second part of the speech, 
Luke placed the point that separates the doctrine of Judaism from the doctrine 
of Jesus’ believers. It is not yet a departure of Jesus’ followers from Judaism, but 
it shows open opposition to the will of the religious authorities of Judaism. The 
authorities refused to recognise Jesus as Messiah, and Jesus’ disciple refused 
to refrain from proclaiming the name of Jesus. Although Peter and John were 
not found guilty of any crime against the Law, a clear division has emerged on 
the level of Judaism’s doctrine. Peter openly declares his disobedience to the 
official prohibition by the Temple's authorities concerning the proclamation 
of the name of Jesus as the Messiah, claiming that he is doing the will of God. 
Henceforth, in Luke’s narrative, the Jewish authorities will not tolerate the dis- 
obedience of the followers of Jesus (Ac 5,28—33), and for their part the follow- 
ers of Jesus will accent their belief that Jesus as the Messiah is the cornerstone 
of their interpretation of the scripture. All this indicates that the function of 
the speech is to present the final results of proclamation by the apostles in 


64 The decision should be understood as an official prohibition concerning the proclama- 
tion of Jesus as the Messiah. The rhetorical question presented in verse 29 may suggests 
that some kind of discussion between Peter and the Sanhedrin took place at this point, 
but it was omitted by Luke. Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1162. 
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Jerusalem Jesus as the Messiah. Their activities and teaching, which Luke pres- 
ents in the two previous speeches, find their culmination in the official trial 
before the Sanhedrin, during which the most crucial statement of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers was made. Jesus is the only Saviour, not only for Jews (Ac 3,26) but also 
for all humanity (Ac 4,12). This kerygma became the subject of the Sanhedrin’s 
prohibition, to which Peter declares his disobedience, because in his opinion it 
was contrary to God’s will. In this way, Luke presents the point that became the 
reason for conflict between the authorities of the Judaism and the new group, 
latter named Christian. The conflict is the theme of the next part of Luke's 
narration (Ac 5,12-8,3) and the next set of topical speeches, gives this speech a 
conclusive character within the section that presents the kerygma proclaimed 
by Jesus’ followers. 


1.2 The Conflict in Jerusalem 

A The Second Speech of Peter before the Sanhedrin (Ac 5, 29-32) 
The speech of Peter and the apostles before the Sanhedrin seems to be a sum- 
mary of previous accounts given by Luke. If this so, why did Luke, after giving 
the summary of Ac 3,8-26 in the speech of Ac 4,8-12.19—-20, write another sum- 
mary with similar content? The speech starts with a statement (v. 29), which 
is a repetition of Ac 4,19 but presented now in a more radical manner. There 
then follows a kerygma (vv. 30-31), which also contains material already pre- 
sented in the previous speeches, but again here it is given in a more radical 
way.°° What is the reason and function of these changes? 


The text of Ac 5, 29-32 

29 We must obey God rather than men. 3° The God of our ancestors raised 
Jesus, whom you put to death by hanging him on a cross. 3! It is this Jesus 
whom God has exalted to his right hand, to be a Leader and a Saviour, to 
give Israel repentance and forgiveness of sins. 3? We are witness to these 
words, and so is the Holy Spirit, the gift of God to those who obey him. 


Aa The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

An account preceding the speech (Ac 5,12-27) presents the activities of the 
apostles and believers in the portico of Salomon (Ac 5,12-16) and response to 
these activities by the Temple’s authorities (Ac 5,17—-19).°° Although the apos- 
tles were arrested, they were liberated by an angel, and they continued to pro- 
claim name of Jesus in the Temple (Ac 5,19—20). The speech is part of a second 


65 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 101-102. 
66 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 39. 
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interrogation of the apostles before the Sanhedrin.®’ The interrogation starts 
with an accusation against the apostles concerning their disobedience to the 
order of the authorities who had prohibited them from any mission activities 
in Jerusalem (Ac 5,28, which refers back to Ac 4,18). The accusation concerns 
also the apostles’ insistence on placing upon the authorities the responsibility 
for Jesus’ death (v. 28, which refers back to Ac 2,23, 4,10). The speech of Peter 
and the apostles starts with an answer to the first accusation (v. 29). The an- 
swer is similar to that given by Peter and John in form of the rhetorical ques- 
tion during the first interrogation (Ac 4,29). However, here it is given as a direct 
statement mevapyety Set Cem Mov Ñ dvOewmo1¢—our obedience to God comes 
before obedience to men. The following part (vv. 30-31) contains answers to the 
second part of the accusation. Verses 30a and 31 contain a kerygma proclaimed 
by the apostles in Jerusalem, which refers to the elevation of Jesus by God’s 
acts in raising and glorifying Him. Verse 30b (whom you executed by hanging 
on a tree) is an answer to second part of the accusation, and it concerns to 
responsibility of the authorities for Jesus’ death. In a direct manner it places 
the responsibility for Jesus’ death upon the authorities (as already in Ac 2,23, 
4,10). The last part of the speech is a declaration of the apostles that they are 
witnesses to God’s works through the power of the Holy Spirit (v. 32). 

The speech consists of two answers to the two elements of the accusa- 
tion. No particular structure can be found in this speech, which contains old 
and new kerygmatic elements and statements. The old elements, which can 
be found in previous speeches (Ac 2,12—40, 4,8—12.19-20), are mentioned in 
vv. 29-31.68 The new element is mentioned in v. 32 and it concerns the Holy 
Spirit as the agent and witness to the apostles’ mission. 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The speech is an answer to the accusation made in Ac 5,28. It contains ele- 
ments (AC 5,29=4,19; 5,30=4,10; 5,32=4,20) and topics (exaltation of Jesus— 
v. 31a; repentance and forgiveness to Israel—v. 31b) that have already appeared 
in Ac 4,8-12.19—20 as well as one new element (the Holy Spirit and Apostles as 
witnesses—v. 32). What Peter and John said in Ac 4,8—-12.19-20 is repeated here 
by Peter and the apostles, but this time in a much bolder manner (Ac 5,29.32). 
The speech is in fact an official statement by the disciples, created by Peter and 
John (Ac 4,8-12), then accepted by the community (Ac 4,24-30), and now pub- 
licly announced to the Sanhedrin (Ac 5,29-32). This speech, however, resulted 


67 Itisasecond interrogation of the Apostles. The account concerning the first interrogation 
is in Ac 4,1-22. 
68 Concerning these elements of Peter’s speech, see Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 42. 
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in much more severe consequences (Ac 5,33) than the earlier speeches. The 
opening words seem to be a repetition of Ac 4,19, but now instead of a rhetori- 
cal question there is a direct declaration, very similar to the famous sentence 
of Plato (I shall obey god rather than you).® The apostles choose to obey God 
(v. 29), what means they are not going to obey the prohibition by the Temple's 
authorities. There follows an argument to justify their decision. The apostles 
will obey God, because the God of Israel raised Jesus who was crucified by 
the Jewish authorities.”° Not only this, but God also raised him up to heaven, 
to the right hand of God, the place where He is dwelling, and made him the 
Leader and Saviour for Israel (the Messiah). The term deynyos—he who is the 
first, who stands at the head of, the one who leads occurs four times in the NT 
(Ac 3,15, 5,31, Heb 2,10, 6,20), always in a Christological context with references 
to the exalted Jesus.”! Here, the term refers to Jesus, who is in heaven and who 
by the act of resurrection and exaltation to heaven became the leader of the 
new Israel in its exodus from sin. The term owt)p—Saviour occurs in the NT 
eight times with references to God (Lk 1,47,1 Tim 1,1, 2,3, 4,10, Tit 1,3, 2,10, 3,4, 
Jude 25) and seventeen times with references to Jesus (Lk 2,11, Jn 4,42, Ac 5,31, 
13,23, Eph 5,23, 2 Tim 1,10, Tit 1,4, 2,13, 3,6, 2 Pet 1,1.1, 2,20, 3,2.18, 1 Jn 4,14). With 
reference to Jesus, the term usually functions as fixed title for Christ, but in a 
few cases (Phil 3,20, Eph 5,23) it refers to Christ as “the anticipated eschatologi- 
cal perfecter’.’ Jesus gave himself in sacrifice in order to sanctify those, who 
by faith became parts of his body (Church), which is heading for the God’s 
kingdom. By combining these two titles the Lukan Peter indicates that Jesus 


69 Plato, Apologia vol. 1, LCL (London, 1953), 108. 

70 Although the resurrection of Jesus was from the beginning denied by the Jewish au- 
thorities, the concept of resurrection from death was a source of disagreement between 
the Sadducees who did not believe it, and the Pharisees who did. From the time of the 
Maccabees it had come to be accepted, though unofficially, in general religious thought. 
However, here the resurrection of Jesus by God is not the object of a polemical discus- 
sion, rather it is invoked as part of an argument that seeks to demonstrate that the deci- 
sion of the Sanhedrin respecting Jesus’ fate was wrong. The act of God in raising Jesus 
from the dead, which counteracts their action, exposes the wrongness of their action and 
their undoubted guilt. The dramatically contrasting nature of the two actions, where no 
mistake or wrongdoing can be imputed to God, exposes the evil that was the act of the 
Sanhedrin. Even though they invoke Deut, 21,22—23 as justification for their act, which 
was done under the presumption that it was in accord with the Law. The accusation “by 
hanging him on a tree” Peter repeats in Ac 10,39 and Paul uses it in Gal 3,13. 

71 P.G. Müller, “apynyss,” in EDNT, ed. H. Balz and G. Schneider, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1999), 163-164. 

72 KH. Schelkle, “owtyp,’ in EDNT, vol. 3, 325-327. 
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not only has saved those who believe (already present but not yet anticipated 
eschatology) but also continuously leads those, whom He has saved.” 

He is the only leader and Saviour by whom Israel can find repentance and 
forgiveness of their sins. By saying that God raised Jesus to His right hand, 
the apostles proclaim Jesus to be equal to God, which for the Temple authori- 
ties was nothing other than blasphemy. By saying that Jesus is the Leader 
and Saviour for Israel the apostles contradicted Jewish tradition and teach- 
ing concerning the Messiah (v. 31). Obviously for the Sanhedrin, the apostles 
were guilty not only of disobedience, but also they were guilty of the greater 
crime of blasphemy, and in this case the decision of the Sanhedrin could be 
only one (Ac 5,33). The speech of Peter ends with the introduction of a new 
thought concerning them and the Holy Spirit as witness (Ac 5,32). Although 
the thought is grounded in Luke's narrative concept concerning the Holy Spirit 
as being the main agent of the disciples’ attitude (Ac 2,32—39, 4,24-31), here 
it is used to give Peter's statement divine authority. The kerygma proclaimed 
by the apostles is attested by the Holy Spirit, who is given to those who obey 
God. The phrase “to obey God” in this context means to believe in Jesus as the 
Saviour and the Leader. The statement that the Holy Spirit together with the 
apostles is a witness to Jesus indirectly means that those who are not witnesses 
of Jesus (do not believe in Jesus as the Messiah) do have not the gift of God’s 
Spirit. It makes them opponents of God. This indirect ironic suggestion indi- 
cates that the authorities do not have the spirit of God (v. 32) and they do not 
obey God, directly unleashing their anger towards Peter and John, which prob- 
ably strongly influenced their decision (v. 33). 

The content of the apostles’ teaching is now drastically at odds with the 
teaching of Judaism. The problem in the relationship between the Sanhedrin 
and the Twelve no longer concerns the accusation presented in Ac 5,28, but has 
escalated to the level of a doctrinal issue (Jesus at the right hand of God) and 
a socio-religious level (discrediting the Sanhedrin as true religious and social 
leaders). 


A3 The Function of the Speech 

If we attempt to put the speeches of the Acts into groups according to the 
places where they were given, the speech given by Peter and the apostles in 
Ac 5,29-32 would be counted as another speech in a unit called “the Temple 
speeches”. This unit would contain five speeches, where the first speech is the 
speech to the crowd in the Temple (Ac 3,12-26), the second is the speech of 
Peter and John to the rulers and elders (Ac 4,8-12.19—-20), the third is the com- 


73 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1218-1220. 
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munity prayer (Ac 4,24-30), the fourth is the speech of Peter and the apos- 
tles before the Sanhedrin (Ac 5,29-32), and the fifth speech is the speech of 
Stephen (Ac 7,2-53). However, it seems better to divide the speeches in Acts 
according to their topics rather than places, because in Luke's narrative the 
speeches contain theological teachings, which are logically and consequently 
developed within the group consist of three speeches referring to the same 
topic and placed in the same socio-historical context.”4 Considering the topic 
of the speeches, the speech of Peter and the apostles before the Sanhedrin (Ac 
5,29-32) could be connected with the first group of topical speeches called “the 
beginning of the mission in Jerusalem” (Chapter 2, point 1.1), since in fact the 
speech is a summary of the preceding speeches, however its socio-geographi- 
cal context favours including it in a new group of topical speeches named “the 
conflict in Jerusalem” (Chapter 2, point 1.2). This group contains three speech- 
es: the speech of Peter and the apostles before the Sanhedrin (Ac 5,29-32, 
the speech of Gamaliel (Ac 5,35-39) and the speech of Stephen (Ac 7,2-53). 
The speech of Peter before the Sanhedrin is the first speech in the group, 
which is placed in context of an open conflict between the apostles and the 
Sanhedrin, in the end leading to the persecution of Jesus’ followers. Although, 
the speech contains a summary of previous speeches, it presents this teaching 
as a radical statement, which leaves no opening for dialogue or discussion. The 
speech caused a polarisation of the positions, showing the radical differences 
between the doctrine of Judaism and the kerygma proclaimed by the apos- 
tles. Proclaiming Jesus as the resurrected Messiah, who was raised to the right 
hand of God and is the only Saviour of Israel, meant to the Sanhedrin nothing 
less than a radical departure from Judaism in terms of religious doctrine. The 
main function of the speech is to indicate the basic problem at the doctrinal 
level (Jesus on the right hand of God), which caused the rift between the new 
group and the authorities of the Temple. Because the Twelve make the faith in 
Jesus, as the Saviour and the Leader, the basic point of the Judaism's orthodoxy 
(Ac 5,31-32), the Sanhedrin, who did not accept the teaching, answered with a 
proper penalty for blasphemy.” This speech indicates a new chapter in Luke’s 


74 The first main group of topical speeches in Acts can be called “the beginning of the mis- 
sion in Jerusalem”. The group contains: the speech at Pentecost (Ac 2,14—40); the speech to 
the crowd in the Temple (Ac 3,12—26); the speech of Peter and John to the rulers and elders 
(Ac 4,8-12.19-20). All these speeches were given by Peter in Jerusalem and their focus is 
proclaiming Jesus as the Messiah. 

75 On the one hand, the Twelve see themselves as true Jews, whose witness is attested by 
the Holy Spirit, which makes the Sanhedrin to be Jews who do not obey God. On the 
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narrative concerning the church in Jerusalem, which refers to the consequenc- 
es of proclaiming teaching rejected by the authorities. 


B The Speech of Gamaliel (Ac 5, 35-39) 

The blasphemy of the Twelve angered the members of the Sanhedrin and led 
them to condemn the Twelve to death. Surprisingly, one of the members of 
the Sanhedrin, a teacher of the Law named Gamaliel gives a speech, which 
seems to be pro-Christian and leads to the freeing of the Twelve. Both the cir- 
cumstances of the trial, and the person of Gamaliel with the reputation he 
enjoyed in the Sanhedrin and society, make the content of the speech surpris- 
ing for readers.”° Why does one of those who oppose the Twelve give such a 
speech? In order to find the meaning and function of the speech in Luke's nar- 
rative concept, we will analyse the speech in the context of the group of topical 
speeches concerning the conflict in Jerusalem. 


The text of Ac 5, 35-39 

35 Israelites Israel, take care as to what you intend to do with these men. 
36 For not long ago Theudas appeared, professing to be somebody, and 
was joined by a body of some four hundred men. But he was killed; and all 
his followers dispersed and disappeared. 37 After him, Judas the Galilean 
appeared at the time of the census, and induced people to follow him; yet 
he, too, perished and all his followers were dispersed. 38 And, in this pres- 
ent case, my advice to you is not to interfere with these men, but to leave 
them alone, for, if this plan and this work are merely of human origin, 
it will be destroyed; 3? but, if it is of God origin, you will be powerless to 
destroy it. You may even find yourselves fighting against God. 


Ba The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech follows the bold speech of Peter and the apostles, which aroused 
the anger of the Sanhedrin to the extent that they wished to put the apostles to 
death (Ac 5,30—33). This could mean the end of the Christian movement with- 
in Judaism (Ac 5,33). However, Gamaliel the Pharisee, famous and respected 


other hand, the Sanhedrin members see themselves as the guardians of the Law and the 
Tradition, which makes the Twelve guilty of blasphemy. 

76 Soards observes that the speech of Gamaliel contains rhetorical devices hardly used else- 
where in Acts, but often use in Greek-Roman historiography. M.L. Soards, “The Speeches 
in Acts in relation to Other Pertinent Ancient Literature,’ ETL 70 (1/1994): 69. 
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among the Jews as a teacher of the Law and a member of Sanhedrin gave this 
speech, which saved the Twelve (Ac 5,40).”” 

The speech has three sections. The first section contains Gamaliel’s ad- 
dress to the Sanhedrin with an indication of the issue (v. 35). This section 
shows Gamaliel as a man, who was not enthusiastic about the decision of the 
Sanhedrin and who was not led by his emotions. The second section contains 
two examples, which serve as preparation for the presentation of his point of 
view (Ac 5,36-37).’8 These two examples (two events from recent history of 
Judea) are used as arguments to calm tempers and return to rational think- 
ing, thus making it possible for Gamaliel to have his opinion accepted. The 
third section contains Gamaliel’s proposal and warning (Ac 5,38—39). The use 
of the imperatives npoceyete—give heed to (Ac 5,35) and andamte—withdraw 
(Ac 5,38) suggests that Gamaliel addressed the Sanhedrin in a strong author- 
itative manner. The use of the imperative mode also suggests that Gamaliel 
forced a decision on the Sanhedrin. In this case the Sanhedrin seems to act 
passively, accepting Gamaliel’s deliberative rhetoric without discussion. 

After the speech there is a short narrative (Ac 5,40-42) concerning the 
decision of the Sanhedrin (v. 40) and the apostles’ reaction to that decision 
(vv. 41-42). 


B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

According to Luke, among the members of the Sanhedrin there is one man, 
who did not lose his sense of reality and was still able to think rationally 
(v. 35). Using his position (v. 34) and knowledge (vv. 36-37) he requests that the 
Sanhedrin not to put the apostles to death (v. 38) but to leave the matter to be 
tested by time. It seems to be somewhat illogical since the two examples used 
by Gamaliel (Ac 5,36—37) show that those groups disappeared after their leaders 


77 Concerning the teacher named Gamaliel, see Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 99. 

78 According to Luke, Gamaliel uses as examples the cases of Theudas and Judas the Galilean 
(Ac 5,36-37). Both cases are mentioned by Joseph Flavius in The Antiquities of the Jews. 
Theudas is presented in Ant. 20.97-104 as a magician who acted as a prophet and estab- 
lished a short-lived religious movement somewhere near the Jordan. The movement was 
exterminated by Cuspius Fadus, the governor of Syria in AD 45 or AD 46. Note, however, 
that the time given for this event involving Theudas is later than the time of Gamaliel’s 
speech. Judas the Galilean is presented in Ant. 18.23 and Bell. 2.433 as the leader of the 
fourth sect of Judaism (the Zealots), who led Galileans to a revolt against Coponius the 
equestrian in the time of Gessius Florus the governor of Syria (AD 6). His sons James and 
Simon were crucified on the orders of Tiberius Alexander (Ant. 20.102). Nothing else is 
known about Judas, but his movement continued for many years. Witherington 111, The 
Acts of the Apostles, 235-239. 
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were killed.” Because of this the question arises: what was the real purpose of 
Gamaliel’s action? Some scholars think that he favoured the Christians and his 
purpose was to protect the Twelve.8° However, in the circumstances surround- 
ing the gathering of the Sanhedrin and in the context of the result of Gamaliel’s 
speech, it is less probable that Gamaliel intentionally spoke in favour of the 
Twelve, although paradoxically his speech worked in favour of the apostles. 
The Sanhedrin driven by strong emotion desired to put the Twelve to death. 
Gamaliel begins his speech with the advice that the matter must be analysed 
very carefully and that any decision cannot be based on emotions. The two ex- 
amples then given by Gamaliel seem to be strange and even inappropriate. The 
two leaders of the groups mentioned in the examples were killed not by the 
order of the Sanhedrin, but by the Romans. Theudas was a leader of a religious 
movement and he was put to death by Cuspius Fadus, although he did not 
rebel against Rome and his movement was not of a political character.*! Judas 
the Galilean, according to Josephus Flavius, was the founder of the fourth most 
important sect of the Jews, similar to Pharisees in thought, with the excep- 
tion that they promoted active opposition to the Romans as the way to libera- 
tion (Ant. 8.23). This nationalistic, rather than religious movement known as 
the Zealots, continued to be active for the next sixty years, and was still very 
popular at time Gamaliel delivered his speech. The speech of Gamaliel (in Ac 
5,35-40) is a narrative creation of Luke, for whom at the time of writing the 
Acts the two examples were already past events.®? The first example had a reli- 
gious character and the second was political, but in neither case was there any 


79 Atleast, it appeals to Theudas, whose death is mentioned by Josephus. Concerning Judas, 
the death of his two sons may suggest that also he was executed, although Josephus says 
nothing about it. These two examples suggest rather a necessity of action against the op- 
ponents, since both cases were militarily suppressed. 

80 This interpretation of Gamaliel’s action, has its roots in accepting the Pharisees as the 
closer group to Christians in terms of basic convictions (e.g. resurrection of the body, 
afterlife, the Messiah). This interpretation suggests Gamaliel held the same or simi- 
lar thoughts like the Twelve. R. Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts: A Literary 
Interpretation, vol. 2 (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1986), 67. 

81 Josephus writes that Theudas promised his followers to stop the waters of Jordan River 
in manner similar to Joshua and Moses (Ant. 20.97—-102). It gives his movement the 
Messianic character. According to Luke, Theudas had four hundreds of followers, but this 
information is not given by Josephus in his writings. This information provides only Luke 
in Ac 5,36. 

82 Itis possible that Luke received from Saul/Paul information, about Gamaliel’s speech, 
but it is less probable that he received the record of the speech. Witherington 111, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 234. 
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active involvement by the Sanhedrin. Gamaliel’s conclusion is based on knowl- 
edge of contemporary history, which shows that all human activities sooner 
or later will pass, and because of that it is wiser not to be involved in their 
destruction.8 The Twelve had already earned many supporters among Jews 
in Jerusalem (Ac 5,12-16), which gave support to the supposition of Gamaliel 
that the movement could be something more than a merely human initiative.84 
If time should prove the movement to be of God, which the Lukan Gamaliel 
seems to take into consideration, the Sanhedrin would prove themselves to be 
the enemy of God, in the eyes of Jews. Preventing the Sanhedrin from acting 
rapidly and at hazard, Gamaliel saves the Sanhedrin, which had been accused 
by Peter and John of killing Jesus, from taking responsibility for the death of 
the apostles. At the same time, he unintentionally saves the Twelve, making 
possible the further realisation of Jesus’ order. It seems, then, that the reason 
for Gamaliel’s action was not his favour for the apostles but his care about the 
Sanhedrin’s reputation. 

This is a second time the authorities let the apostles go free, however this 
time they punished the apostles, and the event became the first act of persecu- 
tion of the apostles (Ac 5,40). Persecution is the theme of the following narra- 
tive (Ac 6,8-8,3). 


B.3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech is the second one in the section concerning the beginning of the 
persecution of the Jesus community in Jerusalem. The conflict between the 
Twelve and the authorities of the Temple finally takes the shape of open con- 
frontation (Ac 5,30-32) and it reaches an extremely dangerous stage (Ac 5,33). 
Due to the peculiarity of the speech, in which a member of the Sanhedrin 
speaks on behalf of the Twelve, its function can be seen in many different 
ways. Very often, it is seen as a pro-Christian speech, where Gamaliel is an 


83 Maybe, Gamaliel was aware of a fact that killing the leaders of group quiet popular among 
people may cause a stronger opposition against the authorities. This supposition is sup- 
ported by fact that Luke mentioned that the authorities were afraid of the reaction of the 
people (Ac 4,21). 

84 Luke indicates this supposition by using ci dé ¿x G00 éottv—but if it is of God (ei with 
present indicative), which indicates stronger probability than } ¿ë év8pamwv—if it is from 
man (¿àv with present subjunctive), which suggests rather less probability (Ac 5,38—39). 
It is also possible that Gamaliel considered that the growth of the messianic movement 
established by Jesus, who was condemned to death by the Romans on the basis of the 
accusation that he is the king of Jews, sooner or later would draw the attention of the 
Romans. 
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advocate of the Twelve who understood that the movement is of divine origin.®° 
According to other interpretations of the function of the speech, the Pharisees 
(to whom Gamaliel belonged) are in Luke's narrative in Acts presented as that 
part of Judaism that was closest in teaching to Jesus’ group.®® Both interpreta- 
tions show Gamaliel in positive light. The speech of Gamaliel gives an answer 
to the question why the apostles were not executed even though they were ac- 
cused of blasphemy. It also shows that not all members of the Sanhedrin were 
ready to support the most radical solution to the problem. 

However, there is not sufficient evidence to accept the interpretation 
that Gamaliel, according to Luke, was showing particular favour towards the 
Twelve. Gamaliel did not argue that the words of Peter were true or that they 
have the right to proclaim the name of Jesus. He argued that harsh and impul- 
sive action by the Sanhedrin could work in the end against the Sanhedrin. The 
crucifixion of Jesus had not solved the problem—on the contrary the followers 
of Jesus put responsibility for Jesus’ death on the Sanhedrin (Ac 5,28). No one 
could foresee the eventual consequences of execution of the Twelve. Gamaliel, 
therefore, acted in the interests of the Sanhedrin. Their decision to put to death 
those who had worked miracles could arouse among the people the accusation 
that they were acting against God.8’ To leave the matter to be tested by the 
time was for the Sanhedrin the safest solution to the problem. According to 
Luke's narrative, the time of testing the disciples of Jesus will come soon (Ac 
6,8-8,3), when persecution will be meted out not by the Sanhedrin, but by the 
people, who will not accept the teaching of Jesus’ followers (Stephen) and will 
turn their anger against him. This leads us to the conclusion that the function 


85 Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 14—115. Johnson’s observation that Gamaliel was 
most probably presented at the trial of Jesus, allows to see the speech of Gamaliel not in 
terms of sympathy for the Twelve but as the rational conclusion coming from the fact that 
after Jesus, the leader was crucified, his disciples still keep going His way even if they are 
facing a point of their destruction. See Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 101-104. 

86 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 17; Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, vol. 2, 67. 
Although, in many points the teaching of Jesus’ disciples and the teaching of the Pharisees 
sect are similar, however the resurrection of Jesus as the Messiah and his raising to the 
heaven, were the most important teaching for the Twelve (Ac 5,29-32), which could not 
be accepted by the Pharisees. 

87 Scholars usually see here the thought of Luke rather than the conviction of Gamaliel. 
However, miracles are usually a sign of God’s power at work, supporting the case that the 
work of the Twelve was of divine origin. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 235. We 
are of the opinion that probably the historical Gamaliel and the Lukan Gamaliel were con- 
vinced that the miracle was performed by the Twelve through divine aid, however it was 
not reason for his speech in favour of abandoning the desire to put the Twelve to death. 
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of the speech, which is the second speech in section of the speeches concern- 
ing the conflict in Jerusalem (Ac 5,29—32.35-39, 7,1-53-56.59—60), is to indicate 
that the source of persecution (in the form of the death penalty) of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers was not the Sanhedrin. 


C The Speech of Stephen (Ac 7, 2-53. 56. 59—60) 

Stephen’s speech is the longest among the speeches in the Acts, it contains 
the longest survey, concerning the history of salvation, written by Luke.88 The 
aim and function of the speech in Luke’s narrative as well as the source of the 
Lukan Stephen’s speech are subjects for discussion among scholars.®9 The fact 
that the Hellenist Jew,9° Stephen (not one of the Twelve), who was supposed 
to care for the material needs of the community and was not designated to 
proclaim the word of God, was found guilty of blasphemy, gives ground for the 
suspicion that there is a hidden message in the speech, which Luke intended 
to present to the reader. In order to find this message, we will analyse structure 
of the speech in order to determine its meaning and its function.?! 


The text of Ac 7, 2-53. 56. 59-60 

2 And he said, Hear me, brethren and fathers! The God of glory appeared 
to our father Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before he lived in 
Haran, è and said to him, Leave your country and your relatives and go to 
the land that I will show you. * Then he left the land of the Chaldeans and 
settled in Haran. From there, after his father died, God had him move to 
this country in which you are now living. 5 But He gave him no inheri- 
tance in it, not even a foot of ground, and yet, even when he had no child, 
He promised that He would give it to him as a possession, and to his de- 
scendants after him. © But God spoke to this effect, that his descendant 
would be aliens in a foreign land, and that they would be enslaved and 
mistreated for four hundred years. 7 But I will judge the nation that they 
serve, said God, and after that they shall come out and worship me in this 
place. ® And He gave him the covenant of circumcision; and so Abraham 
became the father of Isaac, and circumcised him on the eighth day; and 


88 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1330. 

89 Concerning the problem of sources, see Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 264-265; vol. 2, 1338-1342. 

go M. Simon, St Stephen and the Hellenists in the Primitive Church (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1958), 75. 

91 A literary analysis of the speech was done by Kilgallen. See J. Kilgallen, The Stephen 
Speech: A Literary and Redactional Study of Acts 7,2-53, AB 67 (Rome: Biblical Institute 
Press, 1976). 
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Isaac became the father of Jacob, and Jacob of the twelve patriarchs. The 
patriarchs became jealous of Joseph and sold him into Egypt. Yet God was 
with him, 1° and rescued him from all his afflictions, and granted him fa- 
vour and wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and he made him 
governor over Egypt and all his household. 1! Now a famine came over all 
Egypt and Canaan, and great affliction with it, and our fathers could find 
no food. ! But when Jacob heard that there was grain in Egypt, he sent 
our fathers there the first time. !3 On the second visit Joseph made him- 
self known to his brothers, and Joseph’s family was disclosed to Pharaoh. 
14 Then Joseph sent word and invited Jacob his father and all his relatives 
to come to him, seventy-five persons in all. 15 And Jacob went down to 
Egypt and there he and our fathers died. 16 From there they were removed 
to Shechem and laid in the tomb which Abraham had purchased for a 
sum of money from the sons of Hamor in Shechem. '” But as the time of 
the promise was approaching which God had assured to Abraham, the 
people increased and multiplied in Egypt, !8 until there arose another 
king over Egypt, who knew nothing about Joseph. 1° It was he who took 
shrewd advantage of our race and mistreated our fathers so that they 
would expose their infants and they would not survive. 2° It was at this 
time that Moses was born; and he was lovely in the sight of God, and 
he was nurtured three months in his father’s home. 7! And after he had 
been set outside, Pharaoh’s daughter took him away and nurtured him as 
her own son. ?? Moses was educated in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
and he was a man of power in words and deeds. 23 But when he was ap- 
proaching the age of forty, it entered his mind to visit his brethren, the 
sons of Israel. 24 And when he saw one of them being treated unjustly, he 
defended him and took vengeance for the oppressed by striking down the 
Egyptian. ?5 And he supposed that his brethren understood that God was 
granting them deliverance through him, but they did not understand. 
26 On the following day he appeared to them as they were fighting togeth- 
er, and he tried to reconcile them in peace, saying, Men, you are brethren, 
why do you injure one another? 2” Who made you a ruler and a judge over 
us?” Do you want to kill me as you killed the Egyptian yesterday? ?° At this 
remark, Moses fled and became an alien in the land of Midian, where he 
became the father of two sons. 3° After forty years had passed, an angel 
appeared to him in the wilderness of the mount Sinai, in the flame of a 
burning thorn bush. 3! When Moses saw it, he marvelled at the sight; and 
as he approached to look more closely, there came the voice of the Lord: 
32 Tam the God of your ancestors, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Moses shook with fear and would not venture to look. 33 but the Lord 
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said to him: Take off the sandals from your feet, for the place where you are 
standing is holy ground. 3 I have surely seen the mistreatment of my people 
who are in Egypt and have heard their groaning, and I have come down to 
rescue them. Come now, I will send you to Egypt. 35 This Moses whom they 
disowned, saying, Who made you a ruler and a judge? is the one whom 
God sent to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the help of the angel who 
appeared to him in the thorn bush. 6 This man led them out, perform- 
ing wonders and signs in the land of Egypt and in the Red Sea and in the 
wilderness for forty years. 37 This is the Moses who said to the sons of 
Israel, God will raise up a prophet for you from your own people as he raised 
me up. 38 This is the one who was in the congregation in the wilderness 
together with the angel who was speaking to him on Mount Sinai, and 
who was with our fathers; and he received living oracles to pass on to you. 
39 Our fathers were unwilling to be obedient to him, but repudiated him 
and in their hearts turned back to Egypt, 4° saying to Aaron: make gods 
for us who will lead the way for us; as for this Moses who led us out from the 
land of Egypt, we do not know what has happened to him. *! At that time 
they made a calf and brought a sacrifice to the idol, and were rejoicing in 
the works of their hands. 42 But God turned away and delivered them up 
to serve the host of heaven; as it is written in the book of the prophets, 
Did you offer to me slain victims and sacrifices forty years in the wilderness, 
O house of Israel? # No; you took along the tent of Moloch, and the star of 
your god Rephan, the images that you made to worship; so Iwill remove you 
beyond Babylon. * Our fathers had the tabernacle of testimony in the wil- 
derness, just as He who spoke to Moses directed him to make it accord- 
ing to the pattern which he had seen. 45 And having received it in their 
turn, our fathers brought it in with Joshua upon dispossessing the nations 
whom God drove out before our fathers, until the time of David. 46 David 
found favour in God’s sight, and asked that he might find a dwelling place 
for the God of Jacob. 4 But it was Solomon who built a house for Him. 
48 However, the Most High does not dwell in houses made by human 
hands; as the prophet says: 49 Heaven is my throne, and the earth is my 
footstool. What kind of house will you build for me, says the Lord, or what is 
the place of my rest? °° Did not my hand make all these things? 5! You men 
who are stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears are always re- 
sisting the Holy Spirit; you are doing just as your fathers did. 5? Which one 
of the prophets did your fathers not persecute? They killed those who 
had previously announced the coming of the Righteous One, whose be- 
trayers and murderers you have now become; 53 you who received the law 
as ordained by angels, and yet did not keep it. 
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56 and he said: Behold, I see the heavens opened up and the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God. 5° They went on stoning Stephen as he 
called on the Lord and said: Lord Jesus, receive my spirit! 6° Then falling 
on his knees, he cried out with a loud voice: Lord, do not hold this sin 
against them! 


Ca The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The immediate context of the speech is Stephen's activities in the Synagogue 
of Freedmen where Hellenists were gathered (Ac 6,8-9). The activities contain 
signs and miracles. Stephen met with opposition from Greek-speaking Jews 
from abroad. They were not able to win the argument with Stephen, and as a 
result they accuse him falsely of speaking against the Law of Moses and God 
(Ac 6,10-11). This led to the trial of Stephen before the Sanhedrin. Here another 
false accusation was presented concerning the destruction of the Temple by 
Jesus and the changing of the Law (Ac 6,14). The direct reason for the speech 
is the question of the high priest addressed to Stephen concerning the truth of 
the accusation (Ac 7,1). The speech is an indirect answer to this question. 

The offensive forensic speech’? begins with short address, the exordium 
(Ac 7,2a), which is followed by a very long narratio (Ac 7,2b—34), in which an 
account of Jewish history from Abraham to Moses is presented. The third unit 
is a propositio (Ac 7,35), which presents Moses as the chosen one, rejected by 
the nation. The next unit is the argumentatio (Ac 7,36-50), which provides 
proofs for the propositio. The last unit of the speech, the peroratio, contains 
Stephen’s accusation addressed directly to the Sanhedrin and indirectly to the 
whole of Israel (Ac 7,51-53).23 The speech got two additions (Ac 7,56 and Ac 
6,59-60).% The first contains the account of Stephen’s revelation, which is 
considered by the crowd to be a blasphemy (Ac 7,56). The last section contains 
two prayers by Stephen uttered during his stoning (Ac 7,59-60). 

The account concerning the speech has two parts: vv. 2-34, and vv. 35-53. 
Continuity between the first and the second part is not lacking, although the 


92 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 58. 

93 J. Dupont, “La structure oratoire du discours d’Etienne (Actes 7),’ Bib 66 (2/1985): 153-67. 

94 These two additions we include in the speech because it seems to us that the direct rea- 
son for the impulsive action of the crowd against Stephen was caused by his blasphemy 
presented in verse 56 rather than by the contents of the speech (Ac 7,2-53). Luke notes 
that in response to the contents of Stephen's speech, the assembly was infuriated (a simi- 
lar reaction to that provoked by the speech of Peter in Ac 5,33 but not resulting in a deci- 
sion on a penalty). In contrast, after Stephen's speech, the crowd without awaiting a final 
decision from the Sanhedrin, driven by their emotions stoned Stephen. Johnson, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 139. 
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second part begins with the accusation (v. 35), which is not directly connected 
to the first part; however, the second part is based on the interpretation of his- 
tory presented in the first part.9° After the speech Luke gives a short account of 
the persecution of Jesus’ followers in Jerusalem that began following the trial 
and death of Stephen (Ac 8,1-3). 


C.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The first part of the speech (Ac 7,2-35) contains a history of Israel from 
Abraham to Moses: Ac 7,2-16 covers Jewish history until the death of Jacob, 
and Ac 7,17-35 covers the history from Moses until the end of the time of exile. 
This history is based for the most part on the accounts in the Books of Genesis, 
Exodus and Deuteronomy.°® The story is told according to a chronology of 
events (with some changes and modifications), however it takes very general 
and schematic character, in some instances the sequence of events concerning 
Abraham does not agree with Gen u1,3-12,5. After v. 17 some additions and in- 
terpretations appear in the account, which points to the topic of fulfilment of 
God's promises with special reference to Moses (v. 17, v. 25, v. 35). Surprisingly, 
in whole narratio (Ac 7,2b-34) there is no answer to the high priest's 
question.9” Stephen addressed the Sanhedrin with the words “my brothers, my 
fathers’, which indicates that at this point of his speech he accented the iden- 
tity between him and the addressees, on the basis of their sharing the same 
tradition (v. 2).9° The tradition, which they were sharing, starts with the story 


95 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 260-261. 

96 References and use of other books appear in: v. 2—Ps 29,3 (MS 30, 3); v. 10—Ps 105,21 
(MS 106, 21); v. 37—Num 14,33, Amos 5,25; v. 38—Deut 4,10, 9,10, 18,15.16; v. 29 —Num 14,3; 
v. 41—Is 2,8; v. 43 Amos 5,25-27 (LXX); v. 46—Ps 132,5 (MS 133, 5); vv. 49-50—Is 66,12. 
Quotations are taken from LXX. It seems that Luke constructed Stephen's speech from a 
Deuteronomist tradition. 

97 Infact, Luke in his narration concerning Stephen's trial exposes the limited involvement 
(only the initial question) of the Sanhedrin (v. 1). The purpose of the question seems to be 
to give a ground for the Stephen’s speech, which must be counted as a rather offensive one 
than a defensive one. In the story concerning Abraham (Ac 7,2-16), the Lukan Stephen 
concentrates on the election of Abraham and the promise given by God to him. In story 
of Moses (Ac 717-34), Luke underlines the rejection of Moses by his people, and finally 
the election of Moses as God’s messenger. Although in the case of the story of Moses the 
allusion to Jesus is evident, the accusation that Stephen spoke against Judaism (Ac 6,11) 
and that he stated that Jesus would replace the Temple and the Law, is never explored or 
justified. 

98  Stephen’s presentation of the tradition slightly differs from the biblical tradition. When 
Stephen speaks about a theophany (God appearing to Abraham in Mesopotamia), the 
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of Abraham (Ac 7,2-8), and it includes the theophany in Mesopotamia, when 
Abraham was commanded to head for Haran (vv. 2—3),9° the departure from 
Haran in order to enter temporarily a land, which many generations later be- 
came the “Promised Land” for Abraham's descendants (vv. 4-5), the proph- 
ecy concerning dwelling of Abraham's descendants in Egypt (vv. 6-7), ending 
with the covenant between God, attested to by the sign of circumcision (v. 8).!0° 
Although the account concerns Abraham, the main subject of the narrative is 
God, who acts authoritatively towards Abraham, his faithful servant. The next 
part of the tradition concerns the story of the patriarchs, which is reduced here 
to the account of Joseph (Ac 7,9—-16).!© Joseph is the one rejected by his broth- 
ers but chosen by God to save the brothers and the whole family (vv. 9-14).!02 
Concerning the saving of the family, the Lukan Stephen’s mentions that Joseph 
on the second encounter made himself known to his brothers, intimating 
that like the brothers, who at the first encounter did not recognise Joseph, so 
Jews on the first encounter did not recognise Jesus, however they will recog- 
nise him on the second. According to Stephen’s account, Jacob and his sons 
died in Egypt and they were buried in Shechem, where Abraham had bought a 
tomb from the sons of Hamor, the father of Shechem (Ac 7,15-16).!03 However, 


biblical tradition speaks only of an oracle Abraham received (Gen 12,7). Stephen will dis- 
tinguish himself from the audience in v. 51, when he starts the peroratio. 

99 According to Lukan Stephen, the source for Abraham’s decision to depart from 
Mesopotamia was God’s direct order addressed to him, which included an indication of a 
purpose of his journey. It is difficult task to point to a reason for the obvious disagreement 
at this point between Stephen’s history of Abraham and Gen 1,3-12,5 but the theological 
character of the narrative sees the Lukan Stephen pointing to God’s election of Abraham 
from the very beginning, rather than as the result of some socio-historical circumstances 
and their consequences. 

100 Inv. 4, Stephen says “in which you are now living’, indicating that he is a Jew of the Diaspora. 
The narrative concerning Abraham is based on Gen 12-17, however the material is used 
according to the Lukan Stephen’s agenda, which basically is a kind of history lesson indi- 
rectly justifying speaker’s specific understanding of history and its interpretation, in order 
to convince the hearers. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 119-122. 

101 See E. Richard, “The Polemical Character of the Joseph Episode in Acts 7,” JBL 98 (1979): 
255-267. 

102 The Lukan Stephen presents (in an indirect but understandable manner for the readers) 
Joseph as the topos of Jesus. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 121-122. This motive is de- 
veloped in the Church Fathers’ writings (1 Clement 4,9, 5,2, Basil the Great, Homily 1,4). 

103 Mention of Shechem in v. 16 leads scholars to see here Luke's deliberative allusion to the 
Samaritans, who are the subject of the following Luke's narrative concerning the mission 
outside Jerusalem (Ac 8,4-25). F.S. Spencer, Acts, Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press 1997, 
75-78; M.H. Scharlemann, A Singular Saint, AnBib 34 (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
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this account differs from biblical tradition, according to which Abraham had 
bought the cave from Ephron, the Hittite, in Hebron (Gen 23,1-20) where Jacob 
was buried (Gen 50,12-13).!04 Nevertheless, Joseph and his sons are also said to 
be buried in Shechem in the place, which Joseph had bought from Hamor, the 
father of Shechem (Josh 24,32).!05 

The second unit of the narratio (Ac 7,17-34) concerns the end of the Jews’ 
dwelling in Egypt and beginning of their liberation by Moses. The account 
begins with the statement that the period of dwelling in Egypt was a time 
of constant growth of the nation (v. 17) until the moment when Jewish influ- 
ence in Egypt comes to the end and a new Pharaoh begins the persecution 
of the nation, which was designed to reduce the number of Jews (vv. 18-19). 
The account is a summary of the long narration given in Ex 1,10-11,12.106 From 
verse 20 to verse 34 there is a narrative of Moses’ life from his birth until he 
became leader, divided in three periods, each covering forty years of Moses’ 
life.107 The first period contains the story from the Moses’ birth until he visited 
his brethren (vv. 20-23). This account is based on Ex 2,1-10, but it also contains 
information concerning Moses’ education (v. 22), absent in Biblical sources but 
found in Philo.!08 The second period recounts Moses’ attack on the Egyptian 
and continues until the revelation on Mount Sinai (vv. 24-29). Only a fleeting 
mention is made of the time in Midian (v. 29), and the focus is entirely on pre- 
senting Moses as a leader, who is misunderstood and rejected by his brethren 
(vv. 24-28).!09 The account is similar to the Ex 2,u—15.21-22 with the excep- 
tion of v. 25, where Lukan Stephen includes Moses’ thoughts, which in fact are 


1968), 41. If the accusation against Stephen (Ac 6,14) was true, the mention of Shechem 
may refer to the Jewish/Samaritan polemic concerning the proper site for the Temple, 
however since Luke has excluded the possibility that Stephen spoke against the Temple 
(Ac 6,13), this supposition seems to be ungrounded. 

104 N. Dahl, “The Abraham Story in Luke-Acts,’ in Studies in Luke-Acts, ed. L.E. Keck and 
J.L. Martyn, 139-158. 

105 At this point Luke’s Stephen is mixing biblical traditions concerning the burial of Jacob, 
Joseph and the brothers of Joseph. More about the problem see Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 
1369-1373. 

106 Stephen uses the expression “our people” to shows his identification with the audience. 

107 The phrase xa8we dé HyyiCev 6 xedvoc—as the time drew near (v. 17) indicates the circum- 
stances in which God’s promise is fulfilled. The phrase Ev @ xalo@—it was at this time 
(v. 20) indicates the agent by whom God had fulfilled His promise. 

108 Philo, De Vita Mosis vol. 6, 1.21-22, LCL, (Cambridge—Massachusetts, 1966), 286-287. 

109 Larsson sees here typology between Moses and Christ. E. Larsson, “Temple-Criticism and 
the Jewish Heritage: Some Reflexions on Acts 6-7,” NTS 39 (1993): 387-388. 
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author's interpretation of Moses’ position, seen in the light of Jesus’ rejection.!!° 
The third period starts with the revelation of God’s angel on Mount Sinai (vv. 
30-34).!! Here Moses is presented as a pious Jew who knows the tradition and 
who is chosen by God to fulfil His will. The will of God concerns to free the 
Jews (v. 34), which will be done by God Himself, through the hands of Moses.!!2 

At this point of the narrative Luke’s Stephen in v. 35 presents the proposi- 
tio of the speech, which underlines the idea that the one (Moses), who was 
rejected by his brethren (Ex 2,14), is chosen by God (Ex 3,5-8) and support- 
ed by His angel. This statement is crucial for understanding the meaning of 
the whole speech. Here for the first time Luke’s Stephen points out that (like 
Joseph, Moses and Jesus) the one who is rejected by the people is in fact the 
one chosen by God.!!3 

The following unit (Ac 7,36—50), which is the argumentatio in the narrative 
structure of the speech, consists of two sections that contain arguments prov- 
ing that the nation rejected Moses, who had been chosen by God (vv. 36-43), 
and that God was with the nation long before the Temple was built (vv. 44- 
50). The first section (vv. 36—43) presents Moses as the liberator of the nation 
(v. 36) and the founder of the true religion (vv. 36—38).!4 Moses was rejected by 
the people (v. 39), which led to the destruction of the nation by hand of God 


110 Another addition Luke made in verse 23 (he was mighty in his words and deeds), which is 
similar to the description of Jesus in Lk 24,9. 

111 The account of the Jews’ dwelling in Egypt ends at v. 34, but the story of Moses continues 
until v. 43. The account of the theophany on the Mount Sinai is based on Ex 3,1-10, but 
it contains some modifications. When Ex 3,2 speaks of “the angel of the Lord’, Stephen 
speaks only about the angel (v. 30). In verse 31, Stephen adds the psychical reaction of 
Moses, which is missing in Ex 3,3. In verse 32, Stephen omits “I am” in the phrase ¢yw 6 
Qed¢—I, God. 

112 Luke’s combines several fragments from Ex 3,7—8.10, in vv. 33-34. 

113 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 128-129. Here again the topos of Moses is used in order 
to indirectly indicate the statement concerning Jesus. 

114 According to Luke’s Stephen, Moses plays the most significant role in the process of creat- 
ing the belief that God dwells among His people. Moses is redeemer of the nation, who 
proved his leadership by the deeds, miracles and signs during whole time in his service 
to God (v. 36). Moses is a prophet, who foretells the coming of another prophet like he 
was (v. 37). This prophecy, which is a quotation from Deut 18,15, refers to Jesus, according 
to Luke’s narrative structure. Moses is the agent in relation between God and the nation, 
by whom God delivered to His people the word of life (the Law). Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 380. Half of the Stephen’s speech refers to Moses (Ac 7,17-44). In the speech, 
Stephen shows his conviction that the Jews did not accept Moses as an agent of God, sent 
to the people of Israel (Ac 7,25.35.38-39), which in Luke’s narrative concept serves as the 
topos for rejection of Jesus. 
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(v. 43b) due to their idolatry (vv. 40-434). The rejection of Moses was the rejec- 
tion of the Law, which he received from God and delivered to the nation. The 
consequence of the rejection of Moses (the Law) was a turn back to idolatry 
and abandoning the worship of the true God. This attitude was the reason for 
the destruction of the nation during the Babylonian period, which took place 
generations after the rejection of Moses. The conclusion of the argument in 
this section shows that rejection of Moses resulted in departure from true wor- 
ship and ultimately led to the destruction of the nation.” Those, who had re- 
jected Moses, were rejected by God who let them to be victims of their own 
decision. In this way the Lukan Stephen makes a general statement that rejec- 
tion of the God’s servants leads to the destruction of the nation. 

The second section concerns the presence of God among the nation (vv. 
44-50). Although the nation chose “to carry the tent of Moloch’, Moses from the 
very beginning gave the nation the tent of Testimony, which was with people 
(vv. 44-45) until the times of king Solomon, who built the Temple (vv. 46—-47)."6 
The section starts with information on setting the tent of the Testimony and 
it ends with the establishing of the Temple in Jerusalem."” This is quite in- 
tentional, since from the beginning one of the aims of Stephen’s speech is to 
underline those moments in Jewish history, where God is seen to be dwell- 
ing among His chosen nation. In Stephen’s speech this topic emerges with the 
faith of Abraham and ends with establishing the Temple in Jerusalem. Those to 
whom Stephen delivered the speech are deeply convinced that God is present 
in the Holy of Holies. Their theology is centred on the concept of the Temple 
as being the locus of God’s dwelling among the people. For them Stephen’s 
statement in v. 48 was nothing less than blasphemy and proof of the accu- 
sation against him, mentioned in Ac 6,13-14. For Stephen, however, this was 


115 Concerning the destruction of the nation (Ac 7,42—43), Luke’s Stephen uses the Book of 
Amos in LXX version (Amos 5,25-27), in which the account is modified from the particu- 
lar case of the destruction of the Northern Kingdom by the Assyrians to the universal case 
of destruction of the whole nation by the Babylonians. Witherington 111, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 272. 

116 Verse 46 contains a textual difficulty in the two different readings (house of Jacob and God 
of Jacob), both of which can be found in major witnesses. For details see B.M. Metzger, 
A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London—New York: Nelson, 1984), 
351-353- 

117 Concerning the tent of Testimony, Luke informs us that it was designed according to God’s 
order given to Moses (v. 44), to watch over the Promised Land (and set up in Shiloh— 
1 Sam 2,22), where it stayed until the time (2 Sam 6,17) of King David (v. 45), who despite 
the desire to build the Temple was not allowed to do so (v. 46). It was David's son, Solomon 
(1 Kings 5,1-7,51), who built the Temple (v. 47). 
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not blasphemy.!'® As a Greek-speaking Jew he is convinced that God does not 
dwell only in the Temple (Ac 7,48-50), and his conviction (not isolated) was 
probably based on a common prophetical movement within Judaism, which 
was critical of the Temple (Is 66,1-2). God is with the nation but His presence 
is not restricted to residing in the Temple. Considering the end of Stephen’s 
speech (Ac 7,51-53), it is possible to propose that the issue, to which Stephen 
here refers, concerns the presence of the word of life (v. 38) in human hearts, 
rather than God dwelling only in the Temple. Stephen does not say that God 
does not dwell in the Temple, neither has he said that God dwells only in the 
Temple. The problem to which he refers concerns idolatrous approaches to the 
Temple, which make it impossible to listen to the word of God and to obey it. 
The simple and true faith of Abraham, Joseph and Moses made them true ser- 
vants of God, in contrast institutionalised religion closed the heart of people 
closed to prophets like Moses (Jesus), whom they rejected. In this way Stephen 
prepared the ground for the peroratio (vv. 51-53), which contains a charge 
against the audience (including the Sanhedrin). Stephen, instead of defending 
himself against the accusation of speaking against Moses and God (Ac 6,11), ac- 
cuses those assembled of disobeying God, which led them to a kind of idolatry. 
In uncompromising words he called them a stiff-necked people, whose hearts 
and ears do not obey God’s words (v. 51). Verse 51 contains three accusations, 
gradually rising in force, which illustrate the Lukan Stephen’s evaluation of 
contemporary Judaism. The first accusation “you stubborn people” refers to the 
lack of an attitude of obedience to God and His servant, in the same manner 
as their ancestors did."9 The second accusation “uncircumcised in heart and 
ears” refers to the spiritual attitude of the Jews, which does not differ from 
the attitude of Gentiles. It does not mean that they do not have faith (in a 
religious sense), but it means that they behave like those who have no faith. 
This accusation was commonly used by the prophets, who struggled to call the 
nation to repentance.!20 The third accusation concerns their constantly resist- 
ing the Holy Spirit (v. 51), which is an attitude identical to that characteristic 


118 It may seem that Stephen proved that the accusation (Ac 6,14) against him was true, 
however, his statement concerns a general concept of God developed by the prophets (Is 
66,1-2) and it does not refer to Jesus’ action against the Temple and the Law. 

119 The phrase “you stiff-necked people, uncircumcised in heart and ears” appears in Ex 33,3-5, 
34,9, Deut 9,6.13, Prov 29,1, Ba 2,30 in exact wording, and in similar meaning appears also 
in Ex 32,9, 2 Kings 17,14, 2 Chron 30,8, 36,13, Neh 9,16-17.29, Is 48,4, 7,26, 17,23, 19,15, 1 Ezra 
1,48. 

120 See Deut 10,16, Ezek 44,7-9, Jer 4,4, 6,10, 9,26, Neh 9,16-17. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 384-385. 
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of their ancestors towards the prophets (v. 52).!2! Their ancestors killed proph- 
ets, including those who spoke of the coming of the Righteous One (v. 52a).12? 
Now the Righteous One (Jesus) has come, and they have betrayed and killed 
Him (v. 52b).123 This leads Stephen to conclude that although they possess the 
Law from the angels (by the hand of Moses), they do not act according to the 
Law (v. 53).!*4 In fact, Stephen’s accusations strongly imply that the people, 
who accused him, are not the true people of God, rather they are like those 
who opposed Moses. Stephen did not speak against the Temple or against the 
Law, however he spoke against his accusers, who are living and acting contrary 
to the Law. 

These accusations caused offense and aroused the anger of Stephen’s ac- 
cusers (Ac 7,54), but it was not this that brought about Stephen’s doom. The 
direct reason for the violent reaction of the crowd against Stephen was his 
declaration: “Look! I can see heaven thrown open [...| and the Son of man stand- 
ing at the right hand of God,’ which was understood as being blasphemous. 
It seems that this claim of a vision and not the speech itself was the direct 
reason for Stephen’s stoning (v. 57). The account concerning the stoning con- 
tains two statements by Stephen, both of which are similar to those used in the 
description of Jesus’ death (Lk 23,34=Ac 7,60; Lk 23,46=Ac 7,59).!25 With these 
Luke draws a parallel between Stephen and Jesus.!® In Ac 7,60 he shows that 
Stephen’s trust in Jesus is of the same nature of Jesus’ trust in God; and in 
Ac 7,59 he show that followers of Jesus follow His example and forgive those 
who sinned against them. Both sentences show Stephen as being a perfect dis- 
ciple of Jesus. 


121 The use of the term avtimintw—resist, oppose recalls the use of the same term in Num 
27,14 referring to Israel resistance in the wildness. Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1423-1425. 

122 Inverse 52, Stephen presents argumentation for his accusation (v. 51), which refers to the 
wrongdoing of the ancestors and the wrongdoing of the present generation. 

123 The accusation is made directly without any mention of their ignorance (Ac 4,10, 5,30). 
In the context of the ancestors, who opposed God by rejecting the prophets of God, this 
accusation puts direct responsibility of Jesus’ death on all Israelites, who rejected Him. 
Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 134. 

124 The conclusion is a final judgment of Stephen upon the Israelites who accuse him about 
acting against God and Moses (Ac 6,11). In this way the Lukan Stephen from a position of 
accused person shifted to the position of an accuser. 

125 HJ. Combrink, “Structural Analysis of Acts 6:8-8:3,” StThSt 4 (Cape Town: Dutch Reformed 
Church Publishers, 1979), 22. 

126 M.D. Goulder, Type and History in Acts (London: spcK Publishing, 1964), 42-43; 
C.H. Talbert, Reading Acts: A Literary and Theological Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles (Macon: Smyth & Helwys Publishing, 2005), 66-67. 
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C.3 The Function of the Speech 

Of all the speeches in Acts this presents the greatest difficulty in any attempt 
to determine its function. Scholarly opinion is roughly divided into two camps, 
which are both attempts to come to terms with Dibelius’ interpretation of the 
speech.!” He advanced the opinion that the speech is in fact irrelevant to the 
accusation made against Stephen, and that the speech is fundamentally a cri- 
tique of the Temple and the Law. 

The first opinion we have found to be unsubstantiated, since the accusa- 
tion includes Stephen speaking against Moses and God (Ac 6,11) and claiming 
that Jesus would destroy the Temple and change the Law of Moses (Ac 6,14), 
while Stephen's speech contains a very positive evaluation of Moses (Ac 7,35) 
and the Law (Ac 6,38.53).!28 Stephen in his speech refers to the accusation but 
not in form of self-defence; while offering a positive evaluation of the subjects 
mention in the accusation, he goes on the offensive accusing his accusers 
about acting against God and Moses.!”9 Here we share the opinion of Tannehill 
that the speech fits perfectly into Luke's narrative.!°° The speech should not 
be analysed separately from the two previous speeches concerning the rela- 
tion between the disciples and the Sanhedrin (Ac 5,29—-32.35-39), because the 
speech is a climax of the narrative concerning the circumstances that led to 
the wide-scale persecution of the followers of Jesus (Ac 8,1-3, 9,1-30). The first 
speech (Ac 5,29-32) is defensive and it contains an apology for the decision of 
the Twelve. The end of the speech (v. 32) shows that the Twelve consider them- 
selves to be those who obey the Holy Spirit. The second speech (Ac 5,35-39) 
ends with a forceful claim that the Jesus-movement comes from God (v. 39) 
and that opposition to the movement can be understood as opposition to God. 
The third speech (Ac 7,2-53.56.59—60) ends with an accusation, starting with 
the statement that the Jews, who accused and judged Stephen, are resisting the 
Holy Spirit, like their ancestors did towards the God's prophets (v. 51). Before 
Stephen made this accusation, he had pointed to many cases in the history of 
Israel that prove his statement (Ac 7,8—43). Luke's narrative reaches the desired 
aim: by opposing the Twelve, Israelites do no obey the Holy Spirit and do not 


127 Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, (London: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956), 
167-169. 

128 Concerning the argument that the speech does not contain any “temple-criticism’, see 
Larsson, “Temple-Criticism and the Jewish Heritage,’ 379-395. 

129 This attitude should not surprise us if we keep in mind the fact that Luke presents the 
accusation as being false (Ac 6,11.13). 

130 ©Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, vol. 2, 84-101. 
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respect the God’s Law.!*! Surprisingly, this criticism, although not warmly wel- 
comed (Ac 7,54), does not lead directly to the persecution, which may suggest 
that this criticism was somehow accepted.!2 

Concerning the second opinion it must be said that there is no proof in the 
speech to support the idea that Stephen is critical of the Law. On the contrary, 
his attitude towards the Law is entirely positive (Ac 6,38.53). Much more must 
to be said in order to prove that Stephen’s speech is not critical of the Temple. 
The section concerning this problem (Ac 7,44—-49) includes v. 48, which usually 
serves as an argument that the speech is actually critical of the Temple. The 
thought presented in v. 48 is supported by a quotation from Is 66,1-2, which 
takes a general rather than a particular character. Literally the text says: but 
the Most High does not live in [...| human hands have built, what naturally re- 
quires the addition of an object, and this object depends on our interpretation 
of the first part of the section (Ac 7,44—46).!54 The previous section concerns 
Moses after the exodus (Ac 7,36—43) and is mostly centred on Israel’s disobedi- 
ence towards Moses, ending with a quotation (Am 5,25-27), which contains 
the statement that Israel carried the tent of Moloch (v. 43). Ac 7,44-50 begins 
with the statement that God ordered Moses to build the Tent of Testimony, 
which was the beginning of a developing tradition that would finally lead to 
the building of the Temple (vv. 44-47). This is presented in a very positive way, 
without being in any way critical. For that reason v. 48 should not be interpret- 
ed as a criticism because such would not fit with the context of the account. 
Verses 49-50 are a quotation from Is 66,12, in which the first part (vv. 1-2a) is 
a general statement that God transcends human realities, including the sacred 
buildings. This statement is followed by v. 2b: “But my eyes are drawn to the 
person of humbled and contrite spirit, who trembles at my word.” This shows that 
the focus is not on the Temple but on the true believers. Those who were read- 
ing Luke’s account of Stephen’s speech would be well aware of the truth of this 
statement. For this reason, Luke’s Stephen in the next verse begins with a very 
strong accusation against those Israelites who have the Temple of God but who 
do not have the Spirit of God.!°5 


131 The base for this idea is their rejection of Christ (Ac 5,30.52). 

132 The direct reason for Stephen's death is presented in wv. 56-57. 

133 GA’ ody ó tipiotoc ev xElportomtots KatoIKet—but the Most High does not live in [...] human 
hands have built. 

134 Usually a word “temple” or “house” is added. 

135 This interpretation, in our opinion, may help to solve the problem of unity between the 
part concerning Moses and the part concerning the Temple, as well as the part concern- 
ing the Temple and the part concerning the accusation. 
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In conclusion: in our opinion the idea that the speech’s purpose is a criti- 
cism of the Temple or of the Law does not find support in the content of the 
speech. The speech has both a narrow function and a wider function in the 
narrative structure of the Acts. By a narrow function we understand the func- 
tion of Ac 7,2-53. It is that the Israelites who reject Jesus do not obey God. 
They have the Temple, where God is dwelling, but they do not have the Spirit 
of God. This assertion by the Lukan Stephen is not new.!°6 By the wider func- 
tion we understand the function, which the speech takes within the whole sec- 
tion of the three speeches concerning the conflict between the Twelve and 
the Sanhedrin. The Twelve are those who obey the Holy Spirit by the fact that 
they believe in Jesus (as is presented in the first speech in Ac 5,29—32), but the 
Israelites, who rejected Jesus, are opposing the Holy Spirit (in the third speech 
in Ac 7,2-56). This is the main function the speech. 

In Luke's narrative (Ac 7,2-53) the Sanhedrin did not pronounce the sen- 
tence of death (as also in the previous case of the apostles—Ac 5,17—40). The 
speech of Stephen (Ac 7,2-53) only aroused the anger of the Sanhedrin, but 
not the penalty of death (Ac 7,54). The stoning of Stephen was an impulsive ac- 
tion in reaction to the revelation of Stephen, which was considered to be blas- 
phemy. Stephen’s stoning was the start of a persecution against the disciples, 
which led to their escape from Jerusalem, and this opened a new chapter in 
the history of proclaiming the name of Jesus (Ac 8,1). Taking into consideration 
the beginning of chapter 8 of Acts, it seems that the end of the speech (v. 56) 
offers a reason for a systematic persecution of Jesus’ believers in Jerusalem (Ac 
8,1-3, 9,1-30). This reason was that one of Jesus’ believers, Stephen, proclaimed 
Jesus to be the one who stands at the right hand of God (which de facto means 
that Jesus is God). Those who did not believe in Jesus considered these words 
to be the blasphemy that was spreading among Jesus’ disciples. Those who first 
challenged Stephen were Hellenistic Jews, who did not believe in Jesus. The 
conflict, which arose among the Hellenistic Jews in Jerusalem, led to the trial 
before the Sanhedrin. During that trial Stephen gave a speech, which was not 
appreciated by the audience and was even considered to be offensive. At that 
point, however, they were still in control of their anger. This control, however, 
was lost when they heard the account of Stephen’s revelation. It seems that 
although the Hebrew Jews were participants at the trial and the stoning, Luke 
specifically points to the fact that whole problem started among Hellenistic 


136 Wilson points here to close parallels between Stephen’s trial and the account of the 
trial of Jesus. S.G. Wilson, The Gentiles and the Gentile mission in Luke-Acts (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1973), 130. 
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Jews rather than Hebrew Jews.!8” This accords with Luke’s presentation of Saul, 
the Diaspora Jew, as being the main agent of the persecution. 


2 In Judea and Samaria 


Luke’s account concerning the mission in Judea and Samaria (Ac 8,4—12,25) 
contains only one group of topical speeches (Ac 8,20—23, 10,28-29.34—43.47, 
1,5-17), which concern the gift of the Holy Spirit as being the main sign prov- 
ing the acceptability of the mission to Gentiles.138 


A The Speech of Peter to Simon (Ac 8, 20-23) 

With Ac 8,4, Luke turns to his account of the mission outside Jerusalem, which 
is the next stage of his narrative concept. It begins with the mission activities 
of Philip, Peter and John, all of which met with undoubted success, with the 
exception of the case of Simon. The inclusion of this particular case by Luke 
seems to be intended to convey an important message to his readers. 


The text of Ac 8, 20-23 

20 Peter said to him “May your silver perish with you for thinking that 
God’s gift can be bought with money! 2! You have no share or part in part 
in this matter, for your heart is not right before God. 2? Therefore repent 
of this wickedness of yours, and pray to the Lord, that, if possible, you 
may be forgiven the thought of your heart; ?3 for I see that you have fallen 


into the bitterness and into the bond of iniquity.” 


Ad The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech of Peter to Simon is the first speech of the three (Ac 8,20-23, 10,28- 
29.34—43, 11,5-16) that concern the mission in Judea and Samaria. The preced- 
ing context concerns the mission by Philip (Ac 8,4-13) and Peter (Ac 8,14—25) 
in Samaria. The first apostle who brought Jesus’ message to the Samaritans was 
Philip (v. 5). His mission is presented as a success (vv. 12-13), shown by the 
fact that Samaritans turn away from magic and enthusiastically accepted the 
Gospel. Among those who begin to believe in Jesus was Simon the magician, 
who was an eminent person before Philip came to the city (vv. 9—11), but now 
is robbed of his position, when the Samaritans saw the signs of God’s power 


137 Although the conflict between the Twelve and the Sanhedrin led to the punishment of 
the Twelve, however it did not involve the penalty of death. 
138 In this section Luke makes extensive use of dialogue. 
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(vv. 6-7) and stopped believing in Simon's magic (v. 12).!99 After the Samaritans 
had turned from magic to believing in Jesus, Peter and John started their mis- 
sion in Samaria (vv. 14-17), preparing the inhabitants for receiving the Holy 
Spirit (vv. 15-17). The request of Simon, who wanted to buy the power of giving 
the Holy Spirit (vv. 18-19), is the immediate reason for the speech of Peter. 

In the account following the speech (Ac 8,26—40) we learn of Philip’s mis- 
sion on the road between Jerusalem and Gaza, which led to the conversion of 
the Ethiopian eunuch, a court official of Candace, the queen of the Ethiopians 
(v. 27).!4° The account concerns the reception of Jesus’ Gospel by a non-Jew.4! 

This short speech has a chiastic structure (A, B, B!, A!), where A is a v. 20; 
B is v. 21; B! is v. 22; A! is v. 23. The structure shows that the main theme of the 
speech concerns the rejection of Simon. 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Simon (Ac 8,9), who became a believer of Jesus (v. 13),!42 saw that by hands 
of Peter and John those who believed received the Holy Spirit (v. 18). He rec- 
ognised it as a great gift, which he thought could be bought from Peter and 
John. He offered money in order to receive the power that they had received 
as a free gift from God (v. 19). Before Philip and later Peter and John came to 
Samaria, Simon was a respected magician, whom people recognised as having 
great power from God (v. 10).!*3 Most probably he made good profit from this 
(vv. 9-11). However, he lost both reputation and profit when people became be- 


139 R.P. Casey, “Simon Magus,” in The Acts of the Apostles. Additional Notes to the Commentary, 
part 1 of The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 5 (London: Macmillan, 1933), 151-163; 
J.M.D. Derrett, “Simon Magus (Acts 8,9—-24),’ ZNW 73 (1982): 52-68; W.A. Meeks, “Simon 
Magus in Recent Research,” RSR 3 (1977): 137-142. 

140 This first personal conversion is following by an account concerning the conversion of 
Saul (Ac 9,1-19). 

141 According to Deut 23,2 the eunuch was precluded from full participation in the assembly, 
however Is 56,4—5 proclaims that the eunuch, who keeps the Sabbath and obeys the Law 
will, be accepted by God. Since the eunuch was Ethiopian and Ethiopia (alongside with 
Assyria and Babylonia) is mentioned among the countries in Isaiah prophecy concerning 
the restoration of the people (Is 1,11), the account of an Ethiopian’s conversion and the 
account of the mission in Samaria may be recognised as mission to those, who once had 
been the part of the people (those who have the Jewish roots or somehow were related to 
Judaism) but now have been lost. If it is the case, the narration concerning the mission in 
Samaria must be interpreted in non-strict geographical sense. The mission is addressed to 
those, who once were in the covenant but have departed or were excluded from it. 

142 There is no indication that Simon himself had received the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

143 Here, Luke indirectly indicates that the Samaritans’ religion, although still monotheistic, 
was quite removed from the orthodoxy of Judaism. 
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lievers in Jesus as a result of Philip’s preaching. He thought that by possessing 
the power to give the Holy Spirit to people he would be restored to his influ- 
ential position. The request of Simon met with Peter’s sharp condemnation of 
the notion that the gift of God can be bought (v. 20).144 In contrast with magic 
or sorcery, which were performed for the profit to those who were able to buy 
it, the miracle is a free gift given to those whose were recognised by God to be 
worthy of this gift.!45 Here, Simon’s basic idea is that of controlling the power 
of God and not being subordinate to it (v. 9), which forced Peter to curse him, 
an appropriate response to a sorcerer.!*6 In verse 21, Peter gives his categorical 
rejection of Simon’s request (You have no share, no part, in this) and he pres- 
ents an argument for that (for your heart is not right before God). The terms 
uepic—part, share are synonymous and strongly deny that Simon has any 
share (xAjjpoc) in the ministry of Peter and John or any part (uepic) in baptis- 
ing people with the Holy Spirit (v. 17). Peter argues that the gift can be granted 
to those whose hearts are right before God, however that is not the case with 
Simon, who instead of true conversion attempts a kind of syncretism.!*” The 
way of thinking characteristic of Simon is a sin that may be forgiven if repen- 
tance is shown (v. 22). Peter calls Simon (v. 23) to repentance and to show real 
conversion by changing his way of thinking, in language similar to Ac 2,38 and 
Ac 3,19.!48 The phrase &pa agefynaetai cot— may be forgiven you shows the strong 
doubt Peter holds concerning possibility of Simon’s conversion. Simon, like 
many Samaritans, was baptised, but contrary to his countrymen (vv. 16-17) 
he did not really change his way of thinking and living. Baptism has changed 
nothing in his heart and mind (v. 23). Probably, he had only tried to settle into 
the new circumstances in which his former work was no longer prospering. 


144 The phrase “God’s gift” refers to the gift of the Holy Spirit, as Ac 2,38 indicates, which 
is given by God but cannot be taken or bought from God. Johnson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 149. 

145 A.M. Reimer, Miracle and Magic: A Study in the Acts of the Apostles and the “Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana’, JSNTSS 235 (London: T&T Clark, 2002), 139-141. 

146 The term &nwAeta—destruction used in optative expresses a wish of final destruction 
(similar to Prov 27,20, Is 33,2, Ezek 26,19—-21). Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 222. Scholars 
interprets the term as curse formula (Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 66), excommuni- 
cation (I.H. Marshall, Kept by the Power of God: A Study in Perseverance and Falling Away 
[Minneapolis: Bethany Fellowship, 1974], 97) or judgment (D.K. Williams, “The Acts of the 
Apostles,” in True to Our Native Land: An African American New Testament Commentary, 
ed. B.K. Blount [Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007], 213-248). 

147 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1529. 

148 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 149. 

149 Note the striking similarity to case of Ananias (Ac 5,1-5). 
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The phrase yoAny nixptac—gall of bitterness condemn one who was guilty of 
breaking the covenant (Prov 5,4) or idolatry (Deut 29,17). The phrase ctvdecpov 
&8txiag¢—chains of sin shows the real state of Simon, who still belongs to the 
world of injustice.!°° These two phrases show Peter’s strongly negative evalua- 
tion of Simon’s condition. 

This short speech shows one of the dangers, that of dishonest intention, 
which the apostles met during the mission outside Jerusalem.!* 


A3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech opens a section in Luke’s narration concerning the mission in Judea 
and Samaria, which on the one hand (Luke's narrative concept) is a realisation 
of Jesus’ command (Ac 1,8) and on the other hand (historical circumstances) 
is a consequence of the persecution that occurred in Jerusalem (Ac 7,54-8,3). 
The mission outside Jerusalem began in Samaria region, whose inhabitants 
had once been Jews, but in the time of the apostles Jews from Jerusalem hardly 
recognised them as Jews, and at the best of times possibly considered them as 
half-brothers. The mission is addressed to those who were lost from the house 
of Israel. The supervision of the mission lies with the community in Jerusalem, 
who sent Peter and John to Samaria (Ac 8,14) after hearing about Phillip’s suc- 
cess (Ac 5-13). Although, the words of the Gospel and the signs of God’s power 
made many of them convert by changing their way of thinking, however not all 
of those who were baptised gave up their past lives. The case of Simon, which 
can be taken as an example, shows that there were those, who would sought 
to blend their old habits and beliefs with the kerygma of the apostles.!5? The 
speech focuses in particular on magic, whose characteristic claim is that it con- 
trols spiritual power rather than obey it. Simon wanted to possess the gift in the 
only way he knew, namely, by buying it, but this gift was granted to the apostles 
because of the uprightness of their hearts before God. The account points to 
the problem of the dishonest intention of those who become the followers of 
Jesus not in order to serve God, but for their own personal gain. Peter’s reac- 
tion indicates that there is not room among the believers in Jesus for this kind 
of attitude. The speech indicates a mission problem encountered in Samaria, 
where there was a tendency to blend an idolatrous attitude (magic) with belief 


150 InIs58, 6 the righteousness one will “release the bonds of injustice’. 

151 In the account concerning the mission in Jerusalem there is the case of Ananias and 
Sapphira (Ac 5,1-11), which refers to a similar problem. 

152 C.K. Barrett, “Light on the Holy Spirit from Simon Magus (Acts 8,4—25),” in Les Actes des 
Ap6tres: traditions, rédaction, théologie, ed. J. Kremer (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 
1979), 281-295. 
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in the true God. However, the main function of the speech concerns the gift of 
the Holy Spirit and those, who are not worthy to receive the gift although they 
desire to obtain it. The gift is restricted to those who truly believe in Jesus the 
Messiah, and it is kind of sign attesting their faith (Ac 8,15-17). Luke presents 
Simon as the man, who asked not for the gift of the Holy Spirit, but to receive 
the power to give the gift of the Holy Spirit, what means he attempted to con- 
trol the divine power.!5? Since the next two speeches (Ac 10,28—29.34—43.47, 
1,5-17) concern extraordinary cases of receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit by 
those, who have not yet be baptised, the case of Simon indicates that baptism 
without true faith is not sufficient for receiving the gift promised by God. 


B Speech of Peter in the House of Cornelius (Ac 10, 28-29. 34-43. 47) 
Luke continues his narrative concerning the mission in Judea and Samaria. 
After the account concerning Samaritans (Ac 8,4-25) and mission of Philip 
(Ac 8,26-40), he now turns to an account concerning the mission among 
Gentiles living in Judea (Ac 10,1- ,18).!54 In order to make the mission possible, 
due to the Jewish prohibition of associating with Gentiles, it was necessary 
to find a reason, which would serve as an excuse for breaking an old crucial 
Jewish custom that was still maintained by the Twelve. This makes the speech 
(Ac 10,28—29.34—43.47) a fascinating unit in Luke’s narrative, and it serves an 
important function in this section of Acts.!55 


The text of Ac 10, 28-29. 34-43. 47 

28 You are know that it is forbidden for a Jew to be intimate with or visit a 
foreigner, yet God has shown me that I ought not to call anyone unholy or 
unclean. 2° That is why I came without raising any objection, when I was 
sent for. And now I ask your reason for sending for me. 

34 I now really understand that God does not show partiality, 35 but that 
in every nation he who fears him and does what is right is acceptable to 


him. 36 You know the message he sent to the people of Israel, preaching 


153 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 288-290. 

154 The account concerning the mission in Samaria and Judea is interrupted by Ac 9 contain- 
ing the account of Saul’s conversion and the beginning of his neophyte’s life, which in our 
opinion belongs to different narrative layer. A problem of narrative layers in the Acts of 
Apostle will be discussed later in chapter four. 

155 Wilson points out the fact that no other speech receives such epic treatment as this 
speech in Luke’s narrative (The Gentiles and the Gentile mission in Luke-Acts, 177). Dodd 
is convinced that the speech has Aramaic origin and it comes from the Jerusalem source 
(The Apostolic Preaching, 25-26). 
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peace by Jesus Christ—he is Lord of all! 3” You yourselves know the word 
that spread through all Judea, beginning from Galilee, after the baptism, 
which John preached. 38 [The word] how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Spirit and with power, and how he went about doing good 
and curing all who were under the power of the devil, because God was 
with him. 39 We are witnesses to all that he did in Judea and in Jerusalem; 
yet they put him to death by hanging him on a cross. 4° Yet on the third 
day God raised him to life and allowed him to be seen, *! not indeed to 
everyone, but to us, the witnesses chosen beforehand by God, who ate 
and drank with him after his resurrection from the dead. #2 God charged 
us to proclaim to the people, and solemnly affirm, that it is he, who has 
been appointed by God judge of the living and the dead. 43 To him all 
the prophets bear witness that everyone who believes in him receives 
through his name forgiveness of sins. 

47 Can any one forbid water for baptizing these people who have received 
the Holy Spirit just as we have? 


Ba The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech is placed in the context of Peter’s mission activities among Gentiles 
in Judea (Ac 10,1-11,30).!°° This is the second speech in the section concerning 
the mission in Judea and Samaria (Ac 8,4-12), and it confronts a problem of 
the relationship between Jews believing in Jesus and Gentiles living in Judea. 

Preceding the speech, Luke narrates on the one hand the revelation to 
Cornelius (the Gentile) and on the other hand the revelation to Peter, which 
led to their meeting in Caesarea (Ac 10,1-8, 9-23). Having established the con- 
text of the speech, Luke then records Peter's apology for his action in the house 
of Cornelius (Ac 1,1-18), the third speech of the section (Ac 1,5-17). 

The speech consists of two units, where Ac 10,28—29 is preparatory unit and 
Ac 10,34—43 is the main part of the speech. The main subject of the first unit is 
Peter, who in obedience to God breaks the Law by visiting the Gentiles (v. 28a). 
He insists that it is God who changed his way of thinking concerning the rela- 
tionship of Jews with non-Jews (v. 28b). He indicates that he is doing the will of 
God without any objection (v. 29a), however he is still suspicious concerning 


156 Luke’s account concerning the mission in Samaria referred to those, who departed from 
the house of Israel (Samaritans), but the account concerning Peter mission in Caesarea 
refers to those who are not Jews (the Gentiles) but living among Jews. Caesarea was a 
city inhabited not only by Jews but also by Gentiles, including Syrians and Romans (Bell. 
2.266-268, 3.409). G. Lease, “The Caesarea Mithraeum: A Preliminary Announcement,’ 
BA 38 (1975): 2—10. 
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the reason for Cornelius’ action (v. 29b). In this unit a chiastic structure can be 
seen (A—v. 28a; B—v. 28b; B!—v. 29a; Al—v. 29b). The structure shows that 
obedience to God is the central theme. 

The main speech (Ac 10,34—43) is given in deliberative rhetoric, whose pur- 
pose is to persuade the audience to accept Jesus.!5” However, to distinguish 
the particular parts of rhetorical structure is difficult due to the fact that the 
speech seems to be unfinished and is interrupted by the event, which we call 
the Pentecost of the Gentiles (vv. 44—46). Despite these difficulties, we offer 
the following rhetorical structure.!58 The first part of the speech is the exor- 
dium (vv. 34-35), which with a general statement on the one hand relates back 
to the preparatory part of the speech (vv. 28-29), and on other hand lays the 
ground for the narratio of the main part of the speech (vv. 36-42). The narratio 
of the speech contains a kerygma concerning Jesus as a chosen servant of God 
(vv. 36-42). The next verse (v. 43) is a propositio, which without quoting any 
specific sources states that all the prophets taught about salvation in the name 
of Jesus as a reality concerning all peoples. At that point the speech seems to 
be interrupted by the event of the Holy Spirit coming down on all the listeners 
(vv. 44-46). However, the account of the event serves as the argumentatio for 
the propositio (v. 43), thus offering proof by means of an event instead of giving 
a logical argumentation. If this is so, v. 47 serves as the peroratio, which takes 
the form of a rhetorical question and concerns the legitimacy for Gentiles of 
baptism in the name of Jesus. 

The main subject of the second unit (Ac 10,34—43) is God in action, who 
through Jesus fulfils His plan of salvation. First, Peter confesses faith in God 
as being the God of all peoples (vv. 34-35). Next, he states that God has in- 
formed the chosen people (v. 36) that he is making peace with people through 
the works of Jesus, who was made Lord of all humankind (v. 36). After that, 
Peter gives a short account of Jesus’ ministry under the power of the Holy Spirit 
given to Him by God (vv. 37-38a). The last section (vv. 38b—43) refers to the 
apostles as the witnesses who must proclaiming that God raised Jesus from the 
dead (vv. 39-414), and who must proclaim Jesus as the judge and the redeemer 
of all people appointed by God (vv. 41b—43). 


157 Kennedy refers to this as epideictic rhetoric. See G.A. Kennedy, New Testament 
Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1984), 123-124. Bauckham recognises verses 36-42 as the one of the major kerygma 
summaries (“Kerygmatic Summary in the Speeches of Acts,” 213). 

158 Concerning the problem, see Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1794-1795. 
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B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

After the presentation of the reason, which caused Jesus’ disciples to leave 
Jerusalem with haste and undertake mission activities in Samaria, Luke turns 
to an account concerning the mission to Gentiles living in Judea.!5° This mis- 
sion confronted a major obstacle in the Jewish custom of not having relations 
with Gentiles (Ac 10,1-12,25).16° Peter’s speech in the house of Cornelius is a 
turning point in the relations between the two groups. As a basis for his pre- 
sentation of the problem Luke chose a vision by Peter and a revelation made 
to Cornelius, both of which were clearly of divine origin (Ac 10,1-24). It was 
God’s work that Cornelius sent for Peter, just as it was God’s work that Peter 
accepted the invitation of Cornelius. The account of Peter's speech begins with 
Peter’s presentation of the Jewish custom, which strictly prohibited relation- 
ship with Gentiles (Ac 10,28a).!®! This prohibition, however, is challenged by 
Peter’s statement based on God's will revealed to him in a vision (Ac 10,9-16). 
According to Peter's new conviction there is nothing profane or unclean in 
man (Ac 10,28b). The vision of Peter concerned unclean food, however Peter 
interprets it to include human beings, leading him to state that it is inappro- 
priate to evaluate people based on their customs. The shift is striking, since it 
makes no distinction between Jews and Gentiles in their capacity to believe. 
This conviction, which is the effect of God’s intervention, became the suffi- 
cient reason for Peter to break Jewish custom in order to fulfil the will of God 
(Ac 10,19—21,29a). Yet, although Peter obeyed God’s will, he remained ill-at-ease 
with the situation and for this reason he raised questions, which shows some 
suspicions on his part concerning the purpose of this invitation (v. 29b). This 


159 There was a large population of Gentiles living in Judea and Samaria, especially in cities 
built by Herod and his family in honour of Caesar. For more information on the ethnical 
map of Palestine see T. Rajak, “The Location of Cultures in Second Temple Palestine: The 
Evidence of Josephus,” in Palestinian Setting, vol. 4 of The Book of Acts in its First Century 
Setting, ed. R. Bauckham (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 1-14. 

160 The prohibition did not cover all interactions with Gentiles, which would have made it 
impossible for the Jews to live among them, but it refers to those kinds of interactions, 
which would result in making the Jews ritually unclean. It specially refers to matters of 
food, hospitality and sharing table. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 209-210. 

161 Here, Peter refers to the prohibition to accept hospitality in a Gentile’s house, what makes 
his statement very radical, since neither the Law nor even custom did prohibit entering a 
Gentiles house under some conditions concerning food. Entering the house of Gentiles 
did not make Jews unclean, however eating unclean food or long-term association or 
acceptance of Gentile rituals would make them unclean. M. Bockmuehl, Jewish Law in 
Gentile Churches: Halakhah and the Beginning of Christian Public Ethics (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Academic, 2003), 58. See also, Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1787-1792. 
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first preparatory unit of the Peter's speech indicates that both sides, following 
God’s order, are going to interact, although on both sides there still remain 
prejudices and stereotypes. 

After receiving an explanation from Cornelius, which clearly indicates 
a readiness to hear the kerygma (Ac 10,33), Peter confesses his understand- 
ing of true meaning of the vision, which refers to the fact that God shows no 
partiality.!©* The God of Israel is God of all people, and He accepts men accord- 
ing to their fear of God and their righteous works (Ac 10,34—35).!® This con- 
viction overcomes all ethnic and religious limitations regarding God’s attitude 
towards His creation.!®* Verse 36 starts the narratio of the speech (Ac 10,36- 
42), which contains the kerygma about Jesus, presented in a form acceptable 
to the Gentiles.!6° The Lukan Peter starts with basic statement that God sent 
the message of peace first to Israelites, and it has been realised in Jesus’ deeds 
(Ac 10,36).!° It indicates that Jesus was first sent to the Jews, and as the Messiah 
his task concerns proclaiming the good news about peace, which should be 
understood as the messianic blessing.!6” Peter promptly adds that although 


162 Luke shares here Paul’s conviction (Rom 2,u, Gal 2,6). Johnson thinks that Peter un- 
derstood the meaning of the vision at the time of visiting Cornelius house and hearing 
Cornelius explanation (The Acts of the Apostles, 191). 

163 Witherington rightly points out that “the fear of God’ does not have a technical meaning 
here due to a fact that sentence refers to Jews and Gentiles (The Acts of the Apostles, 356). 
Luke has already (Ac 10,22) indicated the righteousness of Cornelius. 

164 Considering the context of the speech in the mission to Gentiles, the meaning of v. 35 
is limited to this mission to Gentiles and it does not refer to salvation apart from Jesus’ 
teaching. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 83. 

165 The contents of the kerygma does not differ from the kerygmatic speeches addressed to 
the Jews, however the presentation of the kerygma differs radically, since it has no po- 
lemic or apologetic context, it strictly concentrates on historical and dogmatic elements. 
This part of speech takes the shape of kerygma proclaimed to Gentiles, and it follows the 
outline presented in Mark’s Gospel. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 212-213; Johnson, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 194-195; R.J. Longenecker, “Acts,” in The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, ed. 
T. Longman and D.E. Garland (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2007), 881. 

166 The text Ac 10,36-38 is very difficult, because of transition, syntax and text variants, 
what creates much confusion for translation and interpretation. Here, we will follow 
Johnson’s interpretation (The Acts of the Apostles, 191-193). See also: H. Reisenfeld, “The 
Text of Acts X, 36,” in Text and Interpretation, ed. E. Best and R. McL Wilson (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979), 191-194. 

167 The peace pronounced by God to the Jews, refers to the call addressed to the Israelites to 
reconcile with God, and in this way to change the existing status of enmity. Keener, Acts, 
vol. 2, 1798. The peace as the messianic blessing is the Luke’s theme (Lk1,79, 2,14, 7,50, 8,48, 
10,5-6, 19,38, 24,36, Ac 7,26, 9,31). Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 463-464. 
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Jesus was sent particularly to Jews, he is the Lord not only of Jews but of all 
people, who believe in Him. This statement should be interpreted in light of 
Lk 2,29-32, where Jesus is called light for Gentiles and glory for Israel. Jesus is 
Lord of all humankind, including Jews and Gentiles, what means that by his 
deeds he made peace not only between God and humankind, but also between 
the peoples, including Jews and Gentiles.!®* In verse 37, Peter expresses his con- 
viction concerning Cornelius household’s knowledge about Jesus’ deeds. Three 
historical points are noted here: Jesus’ mission began after the mission of John; 
it started in Galilee, it reached its zenith in Judea. A basis for his conviction 
could be the renown gained by Jesus throughout the whole region, or Philip's 
mission in Caesarea (Ac 8,40).!69 In the next verse (v. 38), the Lukan Peter of- 
fers the basic characteristics of the identity of Jesus naming three elements: 
God anointed Jesus with the Holy Spirit, He possessed power, He freed people 
from power of devil. The first characteristic indicates that Jesus was elected 
by God and it underlines His Messiahship. The second characteristic points to 
source of the power of Jesus, which is strictly related to His election. The third 
characteristic shows the empowered Messiah as the Saviour from evil’s power, 
here represented by sickness or infirmity. The last statement, that God was 
with Him, emphasised God as the main agent of Jesus’ ministry”? Peter and 
the Twelve are the eyewitnesses to Jesus’ works (v. 39a), his death (v. 39b), and 
resurrection (Ac 10,40—41).! Concerning the resurrection, Peter notes that not 
all people but only the chosen ones (the apostles) met the resurrected Jesus 
(v. 41).!”2 The mention of eating and drinking serves as an argument testifying 


168 This is another of Paul’s great themes (Rom 10, 12). 

169 Somescholars interpret “you know” as an element of captatio benevolentiae (Witherington), 
or as a mere stereotypical phrase (Conzelmann). 

170 EJ. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
2012), 501-502. 

171 The expression “in the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem” indicates the holistic character of 
Peter’s testimony. Concerning the death of Jesus, Peter indicates the kind of death (cruci- 
fixion) but he does not name those, who caused His death (in general Jews). Concerning 
the resurrection, the Lukan Peter underlines that it was act of God, but he does not pro- 
vide any reason for God’s action. He also stresses the reality of Jesus’ body after resurrec- 
tion, and the fact that it took place three days after crucifixion (also in: Ac 10,40, 1 Cor 15,3). 
M. Wilcox, “Upon the Tree’: Deut 21,22—23 in the New Testament,’ JBL 96 (1977): 85-99. 

172 Here, Peter limits the witnesses to the apostles (see also Jn 14,21-23), however Lk 24,33 
mentions also “and their companions’, what extends the circle of witnesses. If the revela- 
tion of resurrected Jesus was not limited to the Twelve, why did the Lukan Peter make 
such limitation? The limitation corresponds to the Lukan narrative concept, where the 
Twelve are foundation for a new messianic society and they are also the addressees of 
Jesus’ mission, the realisation of which is the main subject of the Luke’s work (Ac 1,2-14). 
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the credibility of Jesus’ resurrection.!”? Finally, Peter presents the most impor- 
tant element of kerygma, which has to be proclaimed by the Twelve, and it re- 
fers to Jesus being appointed by God as the judge of all people, both living and 
dead (v. 42).!74 Peter and the Twelve are the witnesses appointed by the risen 
Jesus to proclaim that by will of God, Jesus is the judge and the redeemer of all 
people, including Jews and Gentiles (Ac 10,43). The words of Peter are attested 
by the prophets, who proclaimed that in name of Jesus all who believe in Him 
would find forgiveness of their sins (Ac 1,43).!75 

At this point, the speech seems to be interrupted by the event of the Holy 
Spirit coming down on the people gathered in Cornelius’ house (Ac 10,44-46). 
However, as we claimed in the section concerning the structure of the speech, 
this part of the narrative serves as the argumentatio for the propositio (v. 43). 
Instead of Peter’s words, there is an act of God (the Holy Spirit comes down 
on the Gentiles), which proves that the Gentiles gathered in Cornelius’ house 
believe in Jesus. The last verse (v. 47), which is the peroratio of Peter’s speech, 
offers a reason for baptism of the Gentiles. This rhetorical question shows that 
God accepted the Gentiles and He proved their faith in Jesus by giving them 
the power of Holy Spirit in the same manner as it happened to the Twelve, 
what proves that (at least for Peter) the baptism of the Gentiles who believe in 
Jesus, without any doubt, is the will of God.1”6 


B.3 The Function of the Speech 

In Luke’s narrative in Acts, the section Ac 8,4-12,25 refers to the mission of 
Jesus’ disciples (with particular focus on the Twelve) in Judea and Samaria, 
which brought a new challenge for them. Although the mission to the lost of 


The Lukan Peter presents to the Gentiles hearers a direct message that the apostles are 
trustworthy witnesses chosen by God to proclaim the kerygma about resurrected Jesus. 

173 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 214-215. 

174 Peterson writes “this is the most explicit statement in Acts about Jesus’ role as the univer- 
sal judge” (The Acts of the Apostles, 338). 

175 The brief mention of the “all prophets” should be understood as a generalisation, since 
not all prophets spoke about messianic times. Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1808-1809. Verse 43 is 
the propositio of the speech, which indicates faith as the way to obtain forgiveness (direct 
message), which de facto means the beginning of new life (conclusive message). Verses 
44-46 although they are not part of the speech, in the narrative concept of Luke they 
serve as proof by evidence (instead of proof by arguments) for the propositio of verse 43. 

176 J.C. O’Neill, “The Connection between Baptism and the Gift of the Spirit in Acts,’ JSNT 63 
(1996): 93-94. The baptism of the Gentiles in fact was the act of accepting Gentiles among 
the mostly Jewish group of Jesus’ believers. It automatically raised the problem of associa- 
tion Jewish Christians, who were still deeply rooted in mainstream Judaism, with Gentile 
Christians. 
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the house of Israel (Samaritans) had its own difficulties, as the speech of Peter 
to Simon indicates (Ac 8,20—23), the real problem arose when the mission 
reached Gentiles living among Jews, which led to a problem of the acceptance 
of Gentiles into the group of Jesus’ believers. The source of the problem was 
the Jewish custom prohibiting Jews to associate with Gentiles, which in fact 
was a matter of crucial importance for the self-identity of the Jews themselves. 
In Luke’s narrative, the speech of Peter (Ac 10,28-29.34—43.47) Serves as an an- 
swer to the question concerning the reason for accepting the Gentiles among 
the Jews believing in Jesus. The section preceding the speech shows that the 
initiative to associate the Jews and the Gentiles believing in Jesus was an act 
of God in regard to both sides, and not the result of their own deliberation and 
decision. Peter, obeying the will of God, went to Caesarea but he did not under- 
stand the purpose of this.” Even when he understood that God accepts not 
only Jews but also all people who fear Him and act righteously, he did not yet 
relate this to the baptism. It was the event of the Holy Spirit coming down on 
the Gentiles, which led him to the conclusion that there is no reason to refuse 
baptism to those, whom God baptised with the Holy Spirit. 

In our opinion, the speech has two functions, where the first one is of an 
internal nature (contents of the speech itself) and the second one is of an ex- 
ternal nature (the relation the speech to the two other speeches in the section). 
These two functions seem to be completely different in regard to their issues, 
however they do not contradict each other. The internal function of the speech 
refers to presentation of the kerygma (Ac 10,37—40), which was proclaimed by 
the Twelve in Samaria and Judea to Gentiles living among the Jews, as well as to 
presentation of the leading role of the Twelve in the process of proclaiming the 
true gospel (Ac 10,41—42).!”8 However, these two elements do not stand alone 
by themselves, but take on a preparatory character for exploring the external 
function of the speech, which de facto is indicated directly in narrative sec- 
tion (Ac 10,44—46), serving as the proof (lacking in the speech) for part of the 
speech called proposito (v. 43). 

The speech has its external function in the narrative section concerning the 
mission in Judea and Samaria. This is the second of three speeches referring 
to problems that arose during this stage of proclaiming the Gospel of Jesus to 
those, who were never a part of the house of Israel. After the Samaritans had 
accepted the Gospel, now also some Gentiles living in Palestine began to be- 
lieve in Jesus. In both cases, God attests their faith by the act of the Holy Spirit 


177 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 194-195. 
178 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 463-464. 
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coming down on them.’ The first speech (Ac 8,20—23) contains the message 
that God alone freely gives the gift of the Holy Spirit and it cannot be bought 
or forced by the will of man (negative aspect). In the second speech, God gave 
the gift to those who were not yet baptised, and this was recognised by Peter 
as God’s acceptance of Gentiles among Jesus’ disciples (positive aspect). Not 
only Jews, not only the lost from the nation (namely the Samaritans), but also 
Gentiles can share the same gift. This speech by Peter on one the hand progres- 
sively develops the idea that the gift of the Holy Spirit is the free act of God, 
which alone can confirm true faith in Jesus, and on the other hand prepares 
the ground for the third speech in the section.!®° 


C The Speech of Peter to the Hebrews (Ac n, 5-17) 

In the account of the mission in Judea and Samaria the speech to the Hebrews 
is the last among the three speeches referring to this stage of Luke’s narra- 
tion. For this reason, as was the case with the two previous groups of topical 
speeches, the speech takes on a concluding character by summing up the main 
message the author wants to communicate to the reader. Considering the fact 
that the preceding context concerns the event at Cornelius’ house, which 
was the direct reason for the accusation made against Peter (Ac 11,3), rather 
than Peter’s speech itself (Ac 1,5-17), the message must focus on the reason 
for welcoming Gentiles by the Hebrews (Jewish Christian).!*! This is suggest- 
ed by the effect of the speech when Peter’s opponents finally agree with him 
(Ac 11,18). As proof of this an analysis of the structure, meaning and function of 
the speech will be helpful. 


The text of Ac n, 5-17 

5 He said: I was in the town of Jaffa and was praying; while in a trance, I 
saw a vision. There was an object coming down like a great sheet lowered 
by four corners from the sky; and it came right down to me. ê Looking 
intently at it, I began to distinguish quadrupeds, wild beasts, reptiles, and 
birds; ’ and I also heard a voice saying to me: stand up, Peter, kill and eat. 
8 I answered: no, Lord, for nothing defiled or unclean has ever passed my 
lips. 9 Then a second time there came a voice spoke from the heavens: 
what God has pronounced clean, you must not call defiled. 1° This hap- 


pened three times, and then all was drawn up again into the heavens. 


179 Incase of the Samaritans the baptism took place before the Holy Spirit came down on 
them (Ac 8,12-17). 

180 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 195. 

181 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 471. 
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11 At that very moment three men arrived at the house in which we were, 
sent to me from Caesarea. !? The Spirit told me to go with them without 
hesitation. These six companions also went with me. And, when we came 
into the man’s house, ! he told us how he had seen the angel standing in 
his house, and how the angel had said to him: send to Joppa and bring 
Simon, who is called Peter, 1 and he will speak words to you, by which 
you will be saved, you and all your household. !5 I had but just begun to 
speak, when the Holy Spirit fell on them, exactly as on us at the begin- 
ning. 16 I recalled the words of the Lord: John baptized with water, but 
you will be baptized with the Holy Spirit. !” Since, God had given them 
the very same gift as he gave us when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was I that I could withstand God? 


Ga The Structural Analysis of the Speech 
The direct reason for the speech is criticism of Peter’s association with Gentiles, 
which came from side of the Hebrews (Aramaic-speaking believers in Jesus) 
who, like the other apostles, heard about the event in Caesarea. The accusation 
concerned not only the fact that Peter went to the house of Gentiles, but also 
that he ate with them, which shows that the main problem was that of eating 
unclean food.!®? The speech, then, is defensive.!83 There is no exordium, and 
the speech begins directly with an extensive narratio (vv. 5-16), which can be 
divided into two parts. The first part (vv. 5-11) concerns Peter’s vision and it is 
followed by the first probatio (v.12), which shows that the Spirit as the agent of 
Peter’s decision. Then follows the second part of the narratio (vv. 13-15a) con- 
cerning the meeting at Cornelius’ house, and this is followed by a second pro- 
batio (vv. 15b-16), which related the Holy Spirit coming down on the Gentiles. 
The speech ends with a peroratio (v. 17), which takes the form of a rhetorical 
question similar to the end of Peter’s speech at Cornelius’ house (Ac 10,47). 
The context preceding the speech is Peter’s speech at the house of Cornelius 
and the event of the Holy Spirit coming down on the Gentiles (Ac 10,34—48). 
The speech and its preceding context fit easily into Luke’s narrative. The speech 
forms a conclusion to the event in Caesarea. The context following the speech 
refers to the beginning of the mission in Syrian Antioch (Ac u,19-30). Although 
the speech and the following context, which have different topics, places and 


182 This accusation is based on information found in Ac 10,48. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 471. 

183 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 362. For different structure see E. Haulotte, 
“Fondation d'une communauté de type universel: Actes 10,1-1,18: Etude critique sur la 
rédaction, la ‘structure’ et la ‘tradition’ du récit,” RScRel 58 (1970): 63-100. 
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subjects, are not directly related, the conclusion of the speech forms the basis 
for the action described in the account concerning the mission in Antioch. 
The recognition that God called also Gentiles was the reason for the Jerusalem 
Church to send Barnabas to Antioch (Ac 11,22). 

Basically, the speech contains the information, which Luke had already in- 
cluded in his narrative, with the exception of two verses (v. 14 and v. 16). The 
speech at Ac 10,5-10 corresponds to Ac 10,9-16 referring to the vision of Peter. 
The account in the speech at Ac 10,11-17 corresponds to Ac 10,17—48, which 
refers to the meeting at Cornelius house.!*4 In this part of the speech there are 
two new elements, which were not included in Luke’s preceding narration. The 
first is the statement that the visit of Peter will bring salvation to the household 
of Cornelius (Ac 10,14). The second is Peter's recollection of the words of Jesus 
concerning baptism in the Holy Spirit (Ac 11,16).185 


C2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Peter’s visit to the house of Cornelius raised some objections from the side 
of the Hebrews (Ac 1,2-3) who criticised him for eating with Gentiles. This 
forced Peter to defend himself in an apologetic speech (Ac 11,4).!8° Peter be- 
gins the apology with an account of the vision, during which God three times 
repeated the conversation with Peter until the addressee become capable of 
understanding and accepting its meaning (Ac u,10).!8”? The most important 
message of the vision concerns fact that it was man and not God who divided 
things into those that are clean and unclean (Ac 11,9).!88 The Law (Lev 11,44), 
which prevented the nation from eating some animals, became the reason for 
separation between them and others who did not obey the prohibition.!®° The 
simple syllogism—those who do eat unclean food are unclean and those who 


184 Concerning the function of redundancy in Ac 10,1-11,18, see R.D. Witherup, “Cornelius 
Over and Over and Over Again: Functional Redundancy’ in the Acts of the Apostles,” JSNT 
49 (1993): 45-66. 

185 Lukan Peter recalled the Jesus’ words from His speech in Ac 1,5. Conzelman, Acts of the 
Apostles, 86. 

186 It is important to notice that the accusation refers to social relationship with Gentiles and 
not directly to the baptism of Gentiles. It indicates that Jewish Christians in Jerusalem 
respect the basic regulation of Judaism. 

187 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 343-344. Most probably the triple occurrence of the 
vision (Ac 1,10) confirms the importance of God’s statement. The mention of the time 
of prayer (Ac 10,9, 11,5) as the time of vision occurrences, indicates the proper context of 
divine intervention. 

188 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 455. 

189 Concerning animals prohibited to eat, see Lev 1,1-47. 
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do not eat unclean food are clean—throughout the centuries has built an in- 
credibly strong wall, which however had been challenged by Jesus (Mk 7,19), 
and now is challenged by the Lukan Peter (Ac 10,15, 1,9) by claiming God’s 
judgment on this matter.!°° This means that the Law concerning cleanness of 
man based on the cleanness of the food comes from man, who de facto has no 
right to decide this.!%! God ordered Peter to recognise all things as being clean, 
because God sees it in this way, what means that Peter can eat unclean animals 
without risk of becoming unclean, and that means those (Gentiles) who eat 
unclean animals are not unclean. Peter does not immediately agree with God, 
and his opposition forces God to revile Peter three times. It is to be noted that 
this part of speech does not in fact contain the information that Peter (already) 
agreed with God on this matter. The part of the speech concerning clean and 
unclean food refers to the second part of the Hebrews’ accusation (Ac 11,3b) in 
regard to Peter’s eating with Gentiles, which implies that he ate unclean food. 

After responding to the second part of the accusation Peter turns to respond 
to the first part of the accusation concerning his visiting the Gentiles. Peter 
connects the vision and the visitation of Cornelius’ messengers and these are 
presented as successive related events (v. 11).!%? In addition to Peter’s being op- 
posed to eating unclean food, he also was not eager to meet the messengers, 
what is suggested by the words of the Spirit (Ac 10,20) and Peter’s mention of 
the Holy Spirit as the agent giving him an order (Ac 11,12). At that time Peter 
was incapable to make sense either of the vision (Ac 10,19) or of the purpose of 
the Spirit’s order. However, Peter and his six companions obeyed the order and 
went to the Gentile’s house.!9? In this way Peter answered the second part of 
the accusation by pointing to the divine inspiration for his decision. 

After his apology concerning accusation (Ac 11,3) Peter proceeds to present 
God’s purpose for his and Cornelius’ visions, which led to their encounter. It 
was at the command of God’s angel that Cornelius sent for Peter, and it was at 
the command of the Holy Spirit that Peter answered Cornelius’ invitation. This 
makes both of them to be merely servants performing God’s will. Peter, after 
hearing the story from the other side (Ac u1,13-14), which contains a new ele- 
ment referring to salvation of Cornelius’ household through the words of Peter, 
mentions the speech (Ac 10,28-29.34—43.47) that was interrupted by the Holy 


190 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1772-1774. 

191 Use of pý with present imperative xotvou indicates that that discrimination of people 
based on food customs is not the will of God. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 184. 

192 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1824. 

193 The account in Ac 10,9-23 does not include numbers of the brothers. 
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Spirit coming down on the Gentiles (Ac 11,15).!°* This surprising event seems 
to be immediately recognised by Peter as identical to the event they experi- 
enced at the beginning, and it led him to recall Jesus’ words (Ac 1,5) concern- 
ing baptism with the Holy Spirit (Ac 11,16). The logic is plain: the apostles were 
baptised with the Holy Spirit because they believed in Jesus, and because the 
Gentiles were baptised with the Holy Spirit, they must believe in Jesus, finally 
leading Peter to understanding that God does not distinguish between the 
apostles and the Gentiles, who believe in Jesus (Ac u,17a).!%° If they have the 
same faith as the apostles, Peter is not in a position to refuse accepting them 
into a predominantly Jewish Christian community, because it is the purpose 
of God’s plan, which began with the visions.!9° Refusal to baptise the Gentiles 
who have the same faith as the apostles—as is confirmed by the Holy Spirit—, 
merely because they eat unclean food, would be nothing less than opposition 
to God. 

According to Luke’s narrative, Peter presents the whole event as a realisa- 
tion of God’s plan. Acceptance of the Gentiles is not an act of breaking God’s 
Law (Ac 11,8), but it is an act of fulfilling God’s plan. This, however, requires 
abandoning that part of the Law that comes from man (Ac 11,9). Obedience to 
God led Peter to this (for him) confusing truth, which all Hebrews must face 
(Ac 11,18). 


C.3 The Function of the Speech 
The speech is the final one in the section concerning the mission of Peter 
in Judea and Samaria (Ac 8,20-23, 10,28-29.34—43.47, 1,5-17), which in the 


194 The mention of the salvation of the house of Cornelius probably correlates to the prob- 
lem discussed during the so-called Jerusalem council (Ac 15,1.11). Johnson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 198. The topic of the salvation of Cornelius’ household is not explicitly men- 
tioned in Ac 10,34—43, but it may be included in Cornelius’ prayers (Ac 10,4—6). The Lukan 
Peter skilfully moves his speech from successful defence against an accusation of break- 
ing Jewish customs into an exposition of the God’s purpose (namely the salvation of one 
Gentiles’ family), which lay behind Peter’s challenging of the socio-religious boundaries. 

195 This interpretation is based on our understanding of v. 17, were migtevouow refers to yutv, 
although it is possible to refer it to adtois. The second part of the speech (Ac u1,11-17) 
refers to the event at Cornelius house, which led Peter to baptise the Gentiles (Ac 10,48). 
When Peter was giving the kerygma, God granted the Gentiles with the Holy Spirit, what 
confirmed they faith in Jesus. There the faith of the Gentiles is in focus. In Ac 1,5-17 focus 
is on the Holy Spirit, who is given to the Gentiles in the same manner as to the apostles, 
what means that the base for the event in both cases is the same, and it is faith in Jesus. 
The meaning of the v. 17 is that the Gentiles have the same faith as the apostles. 

196 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1826. 
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narrative structure of Acts is designed to explain the reason and the way in 
which Gentiles joined the group of Jesus’ disciples. The reason is the faith of the 
Gentiles in Jesus, which is known to God but is not yet known to the Hebrews. 
This is true in the case of the Samaritans (Ac 8,12-13) and the Gentiles (Ac 
11,17). The way in which the Hebrews recognised the faith of the Gentiles is the 
coming down of the Holy Spirit on them (Ac 10,44—46) in the same manner as 
the disciples experienced it previously (Ac 2,1—4). It is all part of God’s plan, 
aimed at making the Hebrews recognise that faith in Jesus the Saviour is not 
limited to nations or borders.!9” Those who believe will receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, which is the sign confirming their true faith. The Hebrews cannot 
oppose this confirmation. The agent of God, who will convince the Hebrews 
about God's will concerning the Gentiles, is Peter—the head of the Twelve.!98 

The speech also has an external function within the three speeches concern- 
ing the mission in Judea and Samaria. In this set, the speech to the Hebrews 
serves as an indicator that in spite of the Hebrews’ prejudices and objections 
concerning the Jews’ association with Samaritans and Gentiles, they are forced 
by God's signs (the gift of the Holy Spirit for the Gentiles and Samaritans) to 
accept the truth that there is place for everyone who has faith among the be- 
lievers of Jesus. It is Peter who presents the matter and its explanation to the 
Hebrews in the form of recognition of God’s plan, based on his experience 
during the mission activities in Samaria and Judea. In fact, this is the speech, 
which created a sufficient opening for Gentiles believing in Jesus, and living 
among Jews, but it did not definitively remove all reasons for further contro- 
versy concerning the salvation of Gentiles.!% 


3 To the End of the Earth 


The greatest part of Acts concerns the mission to the end of the earth (Ac 13,1- 
28,31). This section contains three groups of topical speeches. The first group 
concerns Paul’s mission journeys (Ac 13-14, 15,36—18,22, 19,1-20.38) and it con- 


197 See Johnson, Decision Making in the Church: A Bible Model (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), 
74—77- 

198 The mission to Gentiles is not exclusively Paul’s prerogative, since the account concern- 
ing the mission in Samaria shows that long before Paul at least some members of the 
Twelve successfully proclaimed the gospel to Gentiles. 

199 The problem concerning the circumcision of the Gentiles (Ac 15) will again raise the issue 
of Gentiles’ salvation but this time it will refer to Gentiles living outside Palestine. 
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tains three topical speeches (Ac 13,16—41.46—47, 17,22-31, 20,18-35).2°° The 
second group relates to the Jerusalem council (Ac 15,1-35), which despite the 
brevity of the narrative contains three topical speeches (Ac 15,7-11.13-21.23- 
29).29l The third group concerns Paul’s period of imprisonment (Ac 21,26- 
28.31) and contains a number of speeches, which we arrange into five sections 
according to a socio-geographic key. The first section (3.3.1) refers to Paul’s im- 
prisonment in Jerusalem (Ac 21,26—23,30) and it contains three topical speech- 
es (Ac 22,1-21, 23,1.6.26-30).29? The second section (3.3.2) concerns Paul’s trial 
in Caesarea before Felix (Ac 23,31-24,27) and it contains the three topical 
speeches (Ac 24,2—8.10-21.22). The third section (3.3.3) concerns Paul’s trial in 
Caesarea before Festus (Ac 25,1-26,32) and it contains the three topical speech- 
es (Ac 25,8.10—-11.14—21, 26,2—29).2°3 The fourth section (3.3.4) concerns Paul’s 
voyage to Rome (Ac 27,1-28,14) and it contains Paul’s three shorter speeches 
(Ac 27,10.21-26.33-34). The fifth section (3.3.5) concerns Paul's stay at Rome 
(Ac 28,15—-31) and it contains three topical speeches (Ac 28,17—20.21-22.25-28). 


31 Paul’s Mission Journey 

A The Speech of Paul at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13, 16—41.46—47) 

The speech is the first of three thematic speeches in the accounts concern- 
ing the mission journey of Paul (Ac 13,4-14,28, 15,36—18,22, 19,1-20,38).2°4 The 
speech was given during the first mission journey of Barnabas and Saul/Paul 
in Pisidian Antioch and it was addressed to Jews living in the Diaspora.2% This 
allows us to expect that the speech focuses on the kerygma about Jesus as the 
Messiah, while taking into consideration two factors, the Jewish background 
of the hearers and Hellenistic world they live in.?°° The following analysis will 
give details concerning the structure, meaning and function of the speech. 


200 In the narration concerning the mission journey there are four structural speeches: the 
speech in Lystra (Ac 14,15-17), the speech of Gallio (Ac 18,14—15), the speech of Demetrius 
(Ac 19,25-27) and the speech of the town clerk (Ac 19,35-40). 

201 This section contains no structural speeches. 

202 The section contains one structural speech by the Elders to Paul (Ac 21,2025). 

203 The section contains one structural speech by Festus (Ac 25,24-27). 

204 Itis to be noted that each journey contains only one thematic speech. The accounts con- 
cerning the second and third mission journey do not contain any other speeches, how- 
ever the account concerning the first mission journey contains the preparatory speech 
(Ac 1415-17) 

205 Bowker thinks that the speech is in the proem homily form. J.W. Bowker, “Speeches in 
Acts: A Study in Proem and Yelammedenu Form,” NTS14 (1967-1968): 104-105. 

206 For the socio-historical account background of Pisidian Antioch, see Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 
2026-2044. 
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The text of Ac 13, 16-41. 46-47 

16 Men of Israel and others, who fear God, listen. !” The God of this people 
Israel chose our ancestors, and during their stay in Egypt made the people 
great, and then with uplifted arm brought them out from that land. 18 For 
about forty years he bore with them in the desert; !9 then, after destroying 
seven nations in Canaan, he allotted their land to this them, 2° for about 
four hundred and fifty years. [In later times] he gave them Judges, until 
the prophet Samuel. 2! And, when they asked for a king, God gave them 
Saul the son of Kish, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, who reigned for 
forty years. 2? After removing him, he raised David to the king, and bore 
this testimony to him: In David, the son of Jesse, I have found a man after 
my own heart, who will carry out all my will. ? It was from this man’s de- 
scendants that God, in accordance with his promise, gave Israel a Saviour, 
Jesus; ?4 before the appearance of his, John having first proclaimed a bap- 
tism on repentance for all the people of Israel. 25 And as John was finish- 
ing his work, he said: What do you suppose that Iam? Iam not he. But there 
is one coming after me, whose sandal I am not worthy to untie. 2° Brothers, 
you descendants of Abraham’s family, and all those who fears God, it was 
to us that the word of this salvation was sent. 2” The people of Jerusalem 
and their leaders, failing to recognise Jesus, and not understanding the 
utterances of the prophets that are read every Sabbath, fulfilled them 
by condemning him. 28 They found no reason at all for putting him to 
death, and yet asked his execution from Pilate; 9 and, after carrying out 
everything written about him, they took Jesus down from the tree, and 
laid him in a tomb. 3° But God raised him from the dead; 3! and he ap- 
peared for many days to those who had gone up with him from Galilee 
to Jerusalem, and who are now witnesses for him to the people. 3? And 
we bring you the good news that what God promised to our ancestors. 
33 That our children have had this promise fulfilled to them by God, by 
his raising Jesus. That is just what is written in the second Psalm: You are 
my Son; this day I have begotten you. ** As to his [God] raising him [Jesus | 
from the dead, never again to return to corruption, this is what is said: 
I will give you the holy promises made to David. ?5 And, therefore, in an- 
other Psalm it is said: You will not let your Holy One experience corruption. 
36 David, after obediently doing God’s will in his own time, fell asleep and 
was laid by the side of his ancestors and has seen corruption, 37” but he, 
whom God raised from the dead, did not undergo corruption. 38 Let it be 
known to you therefore, brethren that through him forgiveness of sins is 
being proclaimed to you, 3° and by him, everyone who believes in him is 
absolved from every sin from which under the Law of Moses you could 
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not be absolved. 4° Beware, therefore, that what is said in the prophets 
does not come true of you: *! for I do a deed in your days, a deed you will 
never believe, if one declares it to you. 

46 Tt was necessary that the word of God should be told to you first; but, 
since you reject it and reckon yourselves not worthy of the eternal life; we 
turn to the Gentiles! 4” For this is the Lord’s command to us: I have set you 
to be a light for the Gentiles, so that you may bring salvation to the ends of 
the earth. 


Ad The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

Paul gave the speech in Pisidian Antioch during the second part (Ac 13,13—-52) 
of the first mission journey.?°” The speech is given in the Synagogue during the 
Sabbath prayers (Ac 13,14), when after reading the Law and Prophets, the rulers 
of the Synagogue asked Paul for words of encouragement (v. 15).2°8 Considering 
the place, time and reason for the speech, it should be classed as deliberative 
rhetoric, where the aim is the metanoia of the listeners. 

The speech is preceded by the first part of the account referring to the first 
mission journey, which concerns mission activities on Cyprus and the proba- 
ble conversion of Sergius Paulus, the governor of the island (Ac 13,4—12).2°9 The 
account of the mission in Antioch follows the account of mission of Barnabas 
and Paul in Iconium and Lystra (Ac 14,1-20) and ends with an account of the 
voyage back to Syrian Antioch (Ac 13,21-28). 

The speech begins with an exordium (v.16) in which Paul addresses Israelites 
and others who fear God. It is followed by an extended narratio (vv. 17-25). 
This section, which has a historical character, contains two parts. The first part 
contains a short and very schematic account of Jewish history from the time 


207 Rothschild thinks that the stereotypical character of the account is the result of Luke’s 
limited knowledge of the details of the mission journey. C.K. Rothschild, “Pisidian 
Antioch in Acts 13: The Denuement of the South Galatian Hypothesis,’ NovT 54 
(2012): 340. 

208 Luke uses term d&pyiovverywyot in plural (also in Mk 5,23) although usually it is used in the 
singular (Lk 8,41.49, 13,14, Ac 18,8.17). Scholars have offered various explanations for the 
use of the plural here. For example, Johnson sees here reference to collegial leadership 
(The Acts of the Apostles, 230), while Keener thinks that the term is used in an honorary 
way in order to include the socio-economic status of the patrons of the Synagogue (Acts, 
vol. 2, 2045-2047). The second opinion seems to be more accurate since in his address 
Paul includes those who fear God (Ac 13,16). 

209 Paul’s encounter with Sergius Paulus most probably influenced the decision to extend the 
mission to the region of Pisidian Antioch, since the family of the Cyprus governor dwelt 
in this region. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 403. 
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of Moses until the time of David (Ac 13,17—-22). The second part (Ac 13,23-25) 
refers to Jesus as a descendent of David and to the relationship between Jesus 
and John the Baptist. The propositio of the speech is presented in v. 26, and it 
concerns Paul as being the messenger of salvation in Jesus. There follows a 
probatio (vv. 27-37), which consists of two parts. The first part is an account 
of the historical events concerning Jesus (Ac 13,27—31) and the second part is 
a kerygma referring to Jesus as the fulfilment of God’s promises (Ac 13,33—41). 
The speech ends with a peroratio (vv. 38—41), in which the audience is urged 
to accept the Paul’s message. Verses 46-47 are concluding remarks.?!° In v. 46 
reference is made to the change in the course of proclamation from the Jews to 
the Gentiles. The quotation from Is 49,6 in v. 47 serves as the argument for the 
statement presented in v. 46. 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The context of the speech is positive: the rulers of Synagogue asked Paul and 
Barnabas, as new visitors to the community, to give a speech (v. 15). Paul’s 
speech begins a casual address (v. 16b) to the Israelites (Jews living in Diaspora) 
and to the God-fearers (Gentiles who have been attracted by the Jewish reli- 
gion but were not yet proselytes).2' In the beginning of the speech (the first 
part of the narratio), Paul gives a short account of God’s powerful works in the 
history of the chosen nation (vv. 17-22). It begins with the saving works in the 
land of Egypt (v. 17), followed by an account of God’s patience during the time 
in the desert (v. 18) and His granting of the land of Canaan to the Israelites 
(v. 19).7!2 In the Promised Land, which He gave to them, first the Judges (v. 20), 
then the prophet Samuel and lastly King Saul, after whom the David’ Dynasty 
was established (vv. 21—22).?!3 This very schematic account does not concen- 


210 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 81. 

211 Inv. 16 and v. 26, the God-fearers are not a part of Israel. However, in v. 43 Paul speaks 
about Gentile proselytes who converted to Judaism. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 230. 

212 The text of Ac 13,16—47 contains many textual problems, resulting in different interpreta- 
tions. Concerning the problems, see Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament, 357-367. Lukan Paul in his brief history of Israel until entering the Promised 
Land, concentrates particularly on the positive aspects of the more complex history 
of Israelites, in order to expose the greatness of God’s deeds (Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 510-511). Probably for this reason the name and role of Moses are not mentioned 
(Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 409), which makes the presentation of Jewish 
History in this speech different in many details and in general from the approach pre- 
sented in Stephen's speech (Ac 7,2-60). 

213 Luke’s temporal marker concerning Saul’s reign agrees with Josephus Ant. 6.378 (40 years), 
but disagrees with 1 Sam 13,1 (2 years) and Josephus Ant. 10.143 (20 years). Concerning the 
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trate in this particular period of history on any eminent persons, but mention 
is made of some events that were of importance for the nation prior to the 
David's Dynasty. In fact, the aim of the account is to present David as the cho- 
sen servant of God who will fulfil God’s will, and to whom a special promise 
was given.?!* The account (Ac 13,17-22), stressing God’s power and grace, un- 
derlines the idea that everything in the history of the nation is an act of God. 

Moving to the next part of the narratio (vv. 23-25) Paul omitted almost one 
thousand years of Jewish history, going directly to the account concerning 
Jesus, who is presented as the fulfilment of the promise given to David (v. 23).2! 
Although the speaker does not mention what kind of promise is fulfilled, it is 
clear to the addressees (at least to the Jews) that it refers to the Saviour from 
the house of David.?!6 In order to stress that Jesus is the Saviour, not John the 
Baptist, Paul added an apologetic explanation in which John is presented as 
the man who has prepared the way for the Saviour (vv. 24—25).?!7 

The next step in the narrative is the propositio of the speech (v. 26), which 
shows Paul and Barnabas to be the witnesses, chosen to proclaim Jesus, the 
Saviour (v. 26).2!8 The new section in Paul’s speech is indicated by the new ad- 
dress “brothers” referring to Jews and God-fearers, different from address in Ac 
13,16 in order to emphasise that speaker and hearers share the same religious 


election of David, the Lukan Paul uses the term ¢yeiow—to raise up, which is also used 
in verse 30 with reference to Jesus’ resurrection, what indicates a deliberative typology: 
David-Jesus. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 232. It is attested by verse 23, which explic- 
itly presents Jesus as the descendant of David. 

214 The verse concerning David as the chosen one (v. 22) is in fact a compilation of three 
texts: Ps 89,21 (LXX Ps 88,21), 1Sam 13,14, Is 44,28). 

215  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 513. 

216 The main text referring to the descendant of David, who became the Saviour of Israel is 
2 Sam 7,12.16, but other texts speak of a “future David” (Jer 30,9, Hos 3,5, Ezek 37,24-25). 
Concerning the textual problem of verse 23, we follow Metzger, who considers the read- 
ing “God has brought to Israel salvation” as the error, and he accepts the reading “God 
has brought to Israel a Saviour, Jesus”. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament, 359. 

217 It is possible that some Jews in Antioch thought that John was the Messiah (consider 
Ac 18,23-19, 7). The main aim of including the account concerning John the Baptist is 
to indicate that the preparation of the Messianic age was ended. The one who actually 
accomplished this was John, who fulfilled his work by pointing to Jesus as the Messiah. 
Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 104. The quotation of John’s words comes from Lk 3,16 
and Jn 1,20.27. John’s mission (repentance) is also attested by Josephus (Ant. 18.116—119). 

218 This is proclaiming to Jews and Gentiles who fear God, which indirectly points to the 
universality of their message. 
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expectation.?9 Paul claims that he and his co-worker are legitimate messen- 
gers proclaiming the true teaching about Jesus, the Saviour. The truth of the 
statement presented in v. 26 is extensively proven in the probatio (v. 27-37).?2° 

The proof that Paul and Barnabas are the witnesses takes the form of a nega- 
tive argument, by pointing at those who, while supposed to become the Jesus’ 
witnesses, have not recognised Jesus as the Saviour (v. 27).221 Among them are 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and the rulers,22? who by their ignorance somehow 
fulfilled the negative prophecy concerning the rejection of God’s servant.?23 In 
order to emphasise innocence of Jesus, Paul underlines that they without rea- 
son condemned him to the death and they required from Pilate that he act 
according to their decision (v. 28).224 When Jesus died on the cross they buried 
him, and in this way the prophecy concerning the fate of God’s servant was ful- 
filled (v. 29).225 The people of Jerusalem and their rulers are presented as agents 
fulfilling the prophecy, which, however, does not free them from responsibility 
(v. 29). In this way the Lukan Paul discredited the people of Jerusalem and their 
rulers as the sufficient messengers to proclaim God’s salvation for Israel.?26 At 
verse 30 Lukan Paul changes an agent. The agents of Jesus’ destruction were 


219 J. Munck, The Acts of the Apostles (Garden City: Doubleday, 1967), 123. 

220 Bauckham considers wv. 26-31 to be one of the major kerygma summaries (“Kerygmatic 
Summary in the Speeches of Acts,” 213). 

221 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 105. 

222 In his Gospel (Lk 22,64—23,25), Luke in the account concerning the Sanhedrin, Pilate and 
Herod used the term “rulers” to include both religious and political rulers. 

223 A particular text is not cited, but similar texts such as Is 52,13—53,12 are probably in mind 
here. This seems to be supported by following sentences. Mention of the fact that it is 
read during every prayer meeting of the Jews, suggests that it should be also known to 
the Paul’s hearers. Keener sees in verse 27 an irony, which runs throughout the Corpus 
Lucanum, that those who rejected Jesus somehow fulfilled the Scripture. Keener, Acts, 
vol. 2, 2067. 

224 This presentation of those who rejected Jesus, serves to prove that their decision is based 
on ignorance, which led them to ill-willing and unjust action. Concerning recognition of 
Jesus’ innocence by Pilate, see Lk 23,4.14—15.22—23.25, Ac 3,14. 

225 The use of term tree or wood instead of cross in Paul’s speech serves to avoid the bad 
image of cross as the tool of torture. C.AJ. Pillai, Apostolic Interpretation of History: A 
Commentary on Acts 13:16-41 (Hicksville: Exposition, 1980), 40. Exposition of Jesus’ burial 
underlines reality of His death, which is important in context of statement that will be 
presented in the next verse. The subject of Jesus’ condemnation and Jesus’ burial is not 
the same. Conzelman, Acts of the Apostles, 105. 

226 This interpretation is attested by verse 32, which together with verse 26 creates the frame 
exposing the kerygma proclaimed by Paul and Barnabas. 
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the Jews in Jerusalem, but the agent of Jesus’ resurrection was God.??” The act 
of God, who raised Jesus from death, is the part of His divine plan of salvation.2?8 
This is another claim of Paul that needs to be proofed. This statement in Paul’s 
speech serves as proof that the people in Jerusalem were in the wrong. The 
risen Jesus appeared to the disciples, and they were thus able to give witness 
to the world that Jesus is alive (v. 32).229 Indications of Jesus’ activities after 
His resurrection emphasise the reality of His resurrection and point to those 
(the Twelve) who were eyes-witnesses to the events, and who now take respon- 
sibility for proclaiming the kerygma. Although the speech does not contain 
a link connecting the mandate of the Twelve and the mandate of Paul and 
Barnabas, based on the argumentation presented in vv. 27—29, it is understand- 
able to the hearers that not the people of Jerusalem and their rulers, but Paul 
and Barnabas are proclaiming to the Jews in Pisidian Antioch the good news 
(v. 32) concerning salvation of Israel, which was promised to their ancestors 
and is now brought to fulfilment (v. 33).22° The proclaimed good news concerns 
the realisation of God’s promise (v. 26), which is related to the person of Jesus 
(v. 23), and more precisely to the event of His resurrection by God (v. 33b), 
which here serves as the proof for the statement contained in wv. 32-33a. 
Further argumentation is based on the three quotations from the Scripture 
(Ps 2,7, Is 55,3, 16,10 [LXX 16,7]) and concerning resurrection of the chosen 
one.23! The Lukan Paul shows his extraordinary rhetorical skills, when on 
the one hand his use of the citations made the hearers refer them to the king 
David, and on the other hand gave his interpretation (vv. 36-37) that made 
the hearers recognise that the citations cannot refer to David, but they refer 
to the descendant (Jesus) of the king David.?3? Messianic interpretation of the 
Scripture, which used King David as type to whom God gave the promise that 
was not realised during his lifetime, points on Jesus as antitype, whose resur- 
rection is the fulfilment of God’s promise given to David. 


227 R.F. O'Toole, “Christ’s Resurrection in Acts 13,13-52,” Bib 60 (1979): 361-372. 

228 This short but precise kerygma statement concerning three important elements (God as 
the agent, real death, real resurrection) is proofed by evidence (v. 31) and the Scripture’s 
interpretation (vv. 33b—41). Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 515. 

229 Use of the third person plural pronoun excludes Paul and Barnabas from the disciples 
who saw the risen Jesus. 

230 The use of the first person plural shows that Paul and Barnabas include themselves and 
Jews in Antioch among the descendants of the ancestors. 

231 All quotations in this section come from Lxx, and in some cases the text differs from the 
Hebrew manuscripts. 

232 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 234-235. 
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The last part (peroratio) of the speech begins again with a direct address to 
the hearers, who are called “brethren” (v. 38), and they are addressees of the 
most important message proclaimed by Paul. Jesus, who is a descendant of 
King David, who was rejected by the Jerusalem authorities, who died on the 
cross, and who was resurrected by God, who in this way fulfilled his promise, 
is the one by whom man can be justified.233 The consequence of justification 
by faith in Jesus is forgiveness of sins, which was not possible to man justified 
by the Law. The most important statement of Paul is that what was impos- 
sible to the Jews, who sought justification by the Law, now has been granted 
by Jesus (v. 38) to everyone who believes in Him (v. 39).2°4 The following threat 
(vv. 40-41), which contains a quotation from the LXX version of the Book of 
Habakkuk (Ha 1,5), is intended to prevent the hearers from neglecting Paul’s 
message, lest they meet the same consequences that befell the people in the 
time of Habakkuk (Ha 5-11).?35 

The warning does not prevent the Jews from opposing Paul, not on account 
of his teaching but out of jealousy on the part of some Jews who could not 
accept the fact that the whole town wanted to hear Paul (Ac 13,45).28° Luke in- 
dicates some very interesting information, where the first refers to the fact that 
some Jews accepted Paul’s teaching (vv. 42—43) but others rejected it, partly 
based on envy towards Paul’s success among non-Jews. The second concerns 
Paul’s conviction that the kerygma should be taught first to the Jews. The third 
indicates a causal connection between rejection of the God’s words (Paul’s 


233 The theme of justification of all by the faith in Jesus is characteristic of Paul (Rom 3,22, 
10,4.11) and it concerns Jesus as the expiation offering for the sins of humankind (Rom 
3:24-25). Luke usually refers to the faith in context of the miracles (Lk 5,20, 7,9, 8,25, 17,6, 
18,42) but here he presents typical of Paul’s kerygma connecting the faith with the for- 
giveness of sins, what shows that at least Luke known the Paul's teaching on this subject. 
Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 2074-2075. 

234 The phrase mac 6 miotebwv—everyone who believes here refers to both Jews and Gentiles 
as Ac 2,44, 10,43 confirmed it. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 236; J.J. Kilgallen, “Acts 
13,38-39: Culmination of Paul’s Speech in Pisidia,” Bib 69 (1988): 480-506. 

235 T. Novick, “Eschatological Ignorance and the Haftarah on Acts 3,27,” NovT 54 (2012): 174. 
Similar kind of worrying, characteristic of the prophets’ language, is find especially in 
the twelve Minor Prophets, who connecting possible spurn of their words with severe 
consequences. In this way, Lukan Paul worries the Antioch audiences from overlook 
the Messiah. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 519. This warring connects the main part 
of the speech (Ac 13,16—41) with addition (Ac 13,46-47), which shows that part of the 
Jewish community rejected Paul’s words, what caused his decision to turn the mission to 
Gentiles. 

236 Infact there is no direct relationship between the content of the speech (Ac 13,16—41) and 
the concluding remarks (Ac 13,46—47). 
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kerygma about Jesus) and self-condemnation, which reveals Luke’s conviction 
about salvation only in the name of Jesus (Ac 4,12). The fourth shows that the 
rejection forced Paul to leave the Jews who spurned his message, and turn to 
Gentiles (Ac 13,46). The fifth indicates that this turn is seen by the Lukan Paul 
as God's command, which is proven by the words of the prophet (Ac 13,47).237 


AZ The Function of the Speech 
The speech is the first in a series of three thematic speeches (Ac 1316-4, 
17,16—31, 20,18—35) concerning the three mission journeys of Paul.?38 This is the 
speech that Paul gave during the first mission journey and it is addressed to 
the Jews living in the Diaspora.?°9 It exemplifies the key contents and rhetoric 
of speeches given by the Lukan Paul. Paul presents Jesus as the fulfilment of 
God’s promise given to David that from his house will come the One who will 
fulfil the will of God. Paul strongly argues that neither king David nor John the 
Baptist were the complete or final fulfilment of God’s promise, which in con- 
text that was the life of diaspora Jews seems reasonable. The fulfilment of God’s 
promise is Jesus the Messiah, who was rejected by inhabitants of Jerusalem but 
was approved by God, who raised Him from death making Him the only One 
by whom man can be justified. This kerygma did not meet direct opposition 
from the side of the Jews, however those among the Jews who did not believe 
in Paul's kerygma created a tide of opposition, which forced Paul to abandon a 
mission to Jews and turn to work among Gentiles.?4° 

The primary function of the speech is to present the kerygma and to 
show the way in which Paul proclaimed it to the Diaspora Jews in Pisidian 
Antioch. The presentation exposes the main problem in Paul’s kerygma, which 
some Jews from Antioch opposed, namely the claim that Jesus is the Messiah 


237 Verse 47 contains a quotation form Is 49,6 (LXX). The use of the conjunction éneidy 
(since/because) indicates the causal relation between the rejection of Paul’s message by 
the Jews and Paul’s decision concerning the mission to Gentiles. Johnson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 241. 

238 The speech in Lystra (Ac 14,1517) does not belong to the thematic speeches, and it is 
classed as a preparatory speech. 

239 During this mission Paul and Barnabas (after extending the mission to the regions of 
Pisidia and Pamphylia) proclaimed the kerygma also to Gentiles, however it was always a 
result of be rejected by Jews on the one hand, and on other hand the fact that they were 
accepted by Gentiles. The statement in v. 46 is limited only to the case of Pisidian Antioch, 
and it should not be understood as relating to the general approach in Paul’s mission’s 
journeys, because during the second and third mission journey Paul always, whenever 
possible, started his mission by visiting a Synagogue. 

240 The speech was not the direct reason for the Jews’ opposition to Paul (Ac 13,45). 
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promised by God to David. Since there are no other speeches to the Diaspora 
Jews in the all accounts concerning Paul’s mission journeys, this speech should 
be taken as a typical example of how Paul addressed Jews who were open to his 
message during his three mission journeys. It also indicates the most difficult 
part of his kerygma, i.e. that “Jesus is the Messiah” was not easily accepted not 
only by Jews in Pisidian Antioch but generally by Jews living outside Judea. 
The secondary function of the speech concerns its relationship to the whole 
of Luke’s narrative concept of Acts. According to the outline of Acts presented 
in Ac 1,8, Luke since chapter 13 turns almost exclusively to an account of the 
mission the end of the world.?*! This part of the narrative starts with a mis- 
sion to the diaspora Jews as its primary aim, but according to Luke’s pattern 
“rejection-acceptance’, the partial failure of this mission caused the turn to 
mission among Gentiles.?42 In this context, the end of the speech, especially 
the addition (Ac 13,46—47), shows the circumstances, which led to the first de- 
liberative and systematic revision of Paul’s mission principle that is first the 
mission to Jews.2* It is not coincidence that such a statement is made clearly 
by Paul, who in Luke’s narrative is the apostle chosen by Christ for the mission 
to Gentiles. It is the very first time that Paul offers the statement that became 
the most accurate description of his mission activities: the kerygma was always 
first addressed to the Jews (pattern of rejection), but it achieved success usu- 
ally among Gentiles (pattern of acceptance). 


B The Speech of Paul at Areopagus (Ac 17, 22-31) 

Paul’s speech at Athens is the only thematic speech placed in Luke’s account of 
the second mission journey. Although the length of Paul stay at Athens seems 
to be hardly long enough to justify the speech, in comparison with the mission 
at Corinth, and Paul’s mission achievement in the city seems to have had little 
success, Luke chose Athens as the place where Paul gave the speech that is 


241 Ac15 although it concerns a mission problem, the event itself takes place in Jerusalem. 

242 The account concerning the beginning of the Christian community in Syrian Antioch 
(Ac 1119-30), although it contains precise information about proclaiming kerygma to 
Gentiles (Ac 1,20), it takes up the contradictory responses of the Jews and Gentiles as a 
common pattern in Ac 13-28. 

243 The narration in Ac 10,1-01,18 concerning the case of Cornelius and his household refers 
to an exceptional event, which marks the beginning of a discussion about acceptance of 
Gentiles among Jewish-Christians, but it does not refer to the mission to Gentiles as seen 
in the suspicious attitude of Jerusalem community towards mission activities in Syrian 
Antioch (Ac 11,20-21). 
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significantly different from his other speeches.?* This speech is given to the 
audience who are inhabitancies of the city known as the cradle of culture and 
philosophy.*° As a result the speech has a special importance both in its mes- 
sage and in the function it plays in Luke's narrative.?46 


The text of Ac 17, 22-31 

22 Men of Athens, I notice that in every respect you are religiously. 23 For 
as I was going about, looking at your sacred shrines, I came upon an altar 
with this inscription To an Unknown God. What, therefore, you worship in 
ignorance, that I am now proclaiming to you. + The God who made the 
world and all things that are in it; he who is the Lord of heaven and earth, 
does not live in temples made by hands, ?5 nor is he served by human 
hands, as though he needed anything, since he himself gives to all life, 
and breath, and everything. 2° And he made from one, every nation of 
men to live on the earth’s surface, having determined the times and the 
limits of their habitation, 2”? That they might search for God, if by any 
means they might feel after him and find him. Though he is not really far 
from any one of us, 7° for in him we live and move and are, as even some 
of your own poets have said: For we are his offspring. 2° Therefore, as the 
offspring of God, we must not think that the deity has any resemblance 
to [anything made of] gold, or silver, or stone, a work of human art and 
imagination. 3° The times of ignorance God overlooked, but now he com- 
mands everyone everywhere to repent, è! because he has fixed a day on 
which he intends to judge the world with justice, by a man whom he has 
appointed, and of this he has given assurance to all by raising this man 
from the dead. 


Ba The Structural Analysis of the Speech 
The speech is placed between the account concerning brief mission activi- 
ties in the cities of Macedonia (Philippi, Thessalonica and Berea) and the long 


244 Downing underlines that Luke, like Josephus, composed specific speeches according to 
particular situations. F.G. Downing, “Ethical Pagan Theism and the Speeches in Acts,’ NTS 
27 (1981): 558. 

245 Gray thinks that the reason for inviting Paul to give the speech was the Athenians’ curios- 
ity. P. Gray, ‘Athenian Curiosity (Acts 17,21),’ NovT 47 (2005): 113-116. 

246 Marguerat points to the semantic ambivalence of the speech, which lays it open to two 
interpretations. As an example he uses v. 26, which contains terms that were understood 
differently by Greeks and Jews. D. Marguerat, The First Christian Historian. Writing the 
‘Acts of the Apostles’ (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 68-75. 
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mission in Corinth. Until Paul came to Athens, despite some obstacles, he en- 
joyed success in the mission, creating new communities of believers, but he 
was not able to avoid conflict between his message and the local communities’ 
way of living and thinking. In each case this led to persecution and the need to 
escape to a new location. In Philippi, Paul's exorcism became a reason for the 
accusation that his teaching offended Roman customs and rules (Ac16,20-21).247 
In Thessalonica, Paul was accused of proclaiming a king other than Caesar 
(Ac 17,7).248 In the case of Berea, Luke does not give the reason for the accusa- 
tion but as it was in two previous cases he indicates that the opponents were 
also the Gentiles of the city (Ac 17,13).249 The three cases show that according 
to Luke's narrative, Paul’s mission activities were generally found to be not ac- 
ceptable in the societies based on Greek culture.?°° 

In Corinth Paul finally found a place to pursue an extended mission, but 
this was disturbed not by Gentiles but by Jews of the city, who acted without 
the participation of non-Jews, and their accusation specifically concerned the 
Jewish Law (Ac 18,5—6.12—-13).25! Luke only mentions that Paul concentrated on 
the mission to Gentiles (Ac 18,6—7) and many Corinthians accepted his teach- 
ing (Ac 18,8).252 This is not surprising when we take into consideration that 
Corinth at the time was not the old Greek city but rather a new Roman colony 
inhabited by people of many nations. 

The only speech of Paul in the narrative concerning the second mission 
journey is placed in Athens (the most Greek of Greek cities), and more pre- 
cisely at the place called Areopagus, the cradle of Greek politics, philosophy, 
and culture.?53 There is no trace of any persecution of Paul either before or 


247 G.S. Keener, Acts. An Exegetical Commentary, vol. 3 (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2014), 
2374-2375, 2470-2472. 

248 B. Witherington 111, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary (Grand 
Rapids—Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2006), 36-44. 

249 The action of the Jews from Thessalonica shows some resemblance to narrative concern- 
ing Paul's troubles in Lystra (Ac 14,19). Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 308. 

250 Although Paul opponents used against him the accusations that refer to customs and law 
of Gentiles, in two of three cases, the persecutors of Paul were Jews and not Gentiles. 

251 D.WJ. Gill and C. Gempf, eds., Graeco-Roman setting, vol. 2 of The Book of Acts in its First 
Century Setting (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994), 448-453. 

252 A.C. Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids— Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2000), 17-22. 

253 The term Areopagus may refer to the Areopagus Council, which was “traditional Athenian 
aristocratic court’, or to the hill Areopagus, where the council took their meetings. The 
context of verse 19 where the term is used suggests the second possibility, but the context 
of verse 22 suggests rather the first possibility. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2600-2603. 
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after the speech.2°4 The philosophers argued with Paul (Ac 17,18), others how- 
ever, though considering Paul to be their inferior, were friendly enough to in- 
vite him to present his teaching to the council (Ac 17,18—20).755 In this way, Paul 
somehow attracted their attention and so created the opportunity to proclaim 
the Gospel to most influential people in the city. 

Paul’s opponents from Thessalonica persecuted him also in Berea, which 
forced Paul to flee as far away as Athens. Accompanied by people from Berea, 
Paul reached Athens, where he probably intended to undertake mission activ- 
ity. This supposition is supported by an order for Silas and Timothy to come to 
Athens as soon as possible. Paul was angered by the idolatry of the Athenians 
(Ac 17,16-17) who worshiped all the gods known to them and even those whom 
they did not know (Ac 17,22—23). Athens was famous for its religious pluralism, 
although this does not necessarily mean that the Athenians were particularly 
religious.?56 This religious pluralism becomes the topic of Paul’s discussion 
with everyone in the city, including Jews, God-fearers and Gentiles (Ac 17,17). 
In some cases it turns to academic discussion with the philosophers, and in 
some cases it becomes the reason for Paul’s humiliation by others who despise 
his inferior knowledge or dismiss his proclamation of the resurrection of Jesus 
(Ac 17,18.31). However, Paul’s new teaching attracted sufficient attention to en- 
able him to address the Areopagus assembly in order to clarify points of his 
teaching (Ac 17,1-20).757 

Luke mentions some Epicureans and Stoics among those who argued with 
Paul, which indicates that Paul had to face Greek philosophical materialism.2°° 


254 H. Conzelmann, “The Address of Paul on the Areopagus, in Studies in Luke-Acts, ed. 
L.E. Keck and J.L. Martyn, 217-230. 

255 Depends on interpretation of the term émthauBavw, which can mean taking along or ar- 
rest, and on the interpretation of the phrase "Apetov méyov—Ares’ Hill, which can refer to 
the place (Ac 17,19) or to the juridical council (Ac 19,22). It is possible to see in the action 
of Athenians simply inquiry or more seriously a trial. Judged on the basis of the whole 
section Ac 17,16-34, the first possibility seems to us be more accurate. Johnson, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 314. 

256  Paul’s statement in Ac 17,22 should be understood as sarcasm and not as commendation. 
See Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 520. 

257 The Areopagus was not only the place of meeting but it was “the main administrative body 
of the city” and “chief court of Athens”. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 139; D.WJ. Gill and 
C. Gempf, eds., Graeco-Roman setting, vol. 2 of The Book of Acts in its First Century Setting, 
447-448. 

258 Comparing these two philosophical schools, Paul’s teaching has much common with 
the Stoic school in matters concerning ethics and cosmology, and almost no common 
points with the Epicurean school. A.D. Nock, Early Gentile Christianity and its Hellenistic 
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Epicureans accepted gods as having a material essence, but without having 
any relations with the human world. For them the main goal of human life 
concerns pleasure, which for them consisted in freedom from pain, disturb- 
ing passions and superstitious fears.25° Stoics accepted that god is an essential 
part of the world, just as the soul is related to the human body, but the pan- 
theist divinity exists as a perfected matter that dwells in each being, giving 
reason and order to the world. As the main goal of human life they promoted 
living according to nature, which meant for them subordination to reason, 
the principle creating order in the world from various elements, and not to be 
dominated by human emotions or human self-sufficiency. Luke also mentions 
“others” who disagree with Paul’s religious concept,” indicating that most 
probably Paul had to face also a fundamentalist form of religious pluralism. 
The “others” recognised Paul’s teaching as being “new” and based on fragmen- 
tary knowledge, which is a source of humiliation for Paul (Ac 17,18) and arouses 
suspicion concerning his teaching (Ac 17,19—20). It seems that the action of the 
“others” was something different from arresting Paul, in order to put him ona 
judicial trial, but still it had strong relation to a suspicion concerning relevancy 
of the new teaching to the Athenian’s religious systems.?© 

The speech is structured according to the rhetorical standards of Greek 
speeches.?6? The speech begins (Ac 17,22) with an exordium (&vðpeç ‘A8yvatot) 
that includes a captatio benevolentiae (xatà návta we SetotSatpovertépous buds 
§ewe®). This is followed by a very short narratio (Ac 17,23a), which refers to 
what was already presented in the background section (Ac 17,17-12), and it cre- 
ates the basis for the propositio (Ac 17,23b—5 odv c&yvoobvtes edceBeite, todto 
¿yo xatayyéMw opiy). It is followed by a probatio, which is the longest part of 
the speech (Ac 17,24-29). The speech ends with a peroratio (Ac 17,30-31). 

The exordium indicates the addressees of Paul’s speech, who are the 
Athenians in general, and not a particular group, such as, for example, philoso- 
phers. It contains also a captatio benevolentiae, which probably has a hidden 


Background (New York: Harper and Row, 1964), 96. Concerning the Epicureans, see 
J. Neyrey, “Acts 17, Epicureans, and Theodicy,” in Greeks, Romans, and Christians, ed. 
D. Balch (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990), 118-134. 

259 Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 376. 

260 Zerwick translates ti dv GéAo1 ó oeppoddyos oðtoç Aeyew as “what on earth is he trying to 
say? What is he supposed to be driving at?” See Zerwick and Grosvenor, A Grammatical 
Analysis, 409. 

261 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 330-331. 

262 We will follow the structure of the speech proposed by Witherington, with the exception 
of the problem of the lacking narratio (The Acts of the Apostles, 518). 
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double meaning.?®? For the addressees it can take a positive meaning due to 
the proverbial religiosity of the Athenians. But from the point of view of the 
speaker, a monotheist, it can take a negative and ironic meaning. 

The narratio is reduced here to only one sentence, but refers to the nar- 
rative of the previous section (Ac 17,16—20), explaining on the one hand the 
reason for this kind of captatio benevolentiae, and on the other hand giving 
the main ground for the propositio. Paul in Athens paid close attention to the 
religious life of the society, and found it irritating because it was based on so 
much ignorance. In Athenians’ well-designed religious system Paul found a 
point, which could serve as ground for his exposition of their ignorance and 
errant thinking.264 

The propositio is a simple answer to the question posed in v. 19, which at the 
same time indicates the topic of the probatio. It indicates that Paul is proclaim- 
ing the God that they yet do not know, but already in some way respected. 

The probatio given by Paul contains teaching concerning the divine nature 
that is in opposition to the Athenians’ cult of images of the gods. The God pro- 
claimed by Paul is the creator and absolute ruler of all existing things, and He 
has no need of any material things. Humans cannot either close Him in build- 
ings or fully understand Him, but they can seek Him with success. An image 
of god is not divine, and the God proclaimed by Paul has no image. In this way 
Paul proclaimed to the Athenians Jewish monotheism.?® 

The peroratio is a conclusion based on the argument given in the probatio, 
and here Paul declares his conviction that the Athenians, after acknowledging 
true worship and the true God, should change their ways of thinking and aban- 
don idolatry. This is framed within the perspective of God's judgment, which 
will be accomplished when humanity is raised from the dead by God. At that 
point Paul drives his speech to the point where the person of Jesus was about 
to be introduced to the audience, however, his speech is interrupted by the 
criticism and mockery of the listeners.?° 


263 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 520; W. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles (London: 
Oliphants, 1973), 190. For a different opinion, that the term takes only a positive meaning, 
see Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 140. 

264 The fact of the existence in Athena an altar for an unknown God, serves as a very strong 
argument, which to some extent authorised Paul’s proclaiming of the new teaching in the 
city. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 335-336; E. Norden, Agnostos theos. Untersuchungen zur 
Formengeschichte religiöser Rede (Leipzig: Teubner, 1913), 121. 

265 Infact, the speech without verse 37 would have little in common with the Christian keryg- 
ma. M. Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, 63. 

266 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 342. 
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B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The opening address to the audience in v. 22—“Men of Athens’ —refers to a 
group of Athenians more extensive than the Areopagus court.® It is followed 
by the phrase “I see that in every way you are very religious” referring to the ex- 
ceptional religiosity of the citizens, who were famous for religious tolerance of 
all cults, and showed this in the number of temples, altars and statues of gods 
in the city.7° It is possible to understand Paul’s words here as praise, and that 
Paul intended it to be understood in this way by his audience.?6° But due to 
Ac 17,16-17.29 it is difficult to accept that the phrase really reflects Paul’s at- 
titude towards the religiosity of the Athenians. Paul was not impressed with 
idolatry in general and the idolatry in Athens in particular, which makes it im- 
possible to suppose that he is praising the Athenians or he is lying to them. 
Luke's Paul used the captatio benevolentiae in order to catch the interest of the 
listeners, what was a typical rhetorical element in speeches of the time. 

Verse 23 is a very short narratio, but when connected with Ac 17,16-20,29 it 
gives the necessary explanatory background for the starting point from which 
Luke’s Paul chose to begin. In the pantheon of Athenian gods was also place, 
in the form on an altar, for unknown gods, probably in order both to avoid of- 
fending foreigners visiting the city and to give them an opportunity to make 
the sacrifices for their own gods.?”° Luke’s Paul used this religious courtesy to 
present himself as a herald of the God they had have not yet known but re- 
spected through their general attitude.27! Although the existence of the altars 
for “unknown gods’ (plural) is attested by literature, existence of an altar for 
the “unknown god” (singular) is still unproven, which makes it possible to pro- 
pose that the Lukan Paul modified the reality in order that it would serve more 
accurately his rhetorical purpose, which concerns presentation of the only one 
God.?”2 The last part of v. 23 (the unknown God you revere is the one I proclaim 
to you) is the propositio in the rhetorical structure of the speech, which indi- 


267 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 493-494. Conzelmann, “The Address of Paul on the 
Areopagus,” 217—230. 

268 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 521-523. 

269 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2626-2629. 

270 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 140-141. 

271 Zerwick translates the word evceBéw as reverence, where most English translations have 
worship. Although the meaning of the word refers to worship, in the context of Ac 17,23 
it seems more appropriate to think of respect towards the gods of foreigners rather that 
implying that the Athenians worshipped unknown gods. See Zerwick and Grosvenor, 
A Grammatical Analysis, 410. 

272 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 607. 
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cates the Paul’s claim to be teacher to Athenians in matter concerns religious, 
namely true God and true worship. 

Verse 24 is a beginning of the probatio (Ac 17,24-29), which is a presenta- 
tion of the God believed in by Luke’s Paul, whom he wishes to proclaim to the 
Athenians. First of all, Paul presents the divinity as being the creator of the 
world, with a presentation based on the Book of Genesis, the point of view 
of the speaker that is correlated with ideas taken from Plato, representing the 
point of view of the audience.?73 The created world includes heaven and earth, 
which is a conviction shared by Jewish and Greek cosmology.?”4 As the creator 
and the Lord, God does not live in a building like humans do. This was basic 
attitude of Jews towards the temples of Gentiles, however they did not apply 
this approach to the Jerusalem Temple.?” The statement, although it was not 
generally accepted in Greek and Hellenistic culture, was also known to Greek 
philosophy.?”6 

Verse 25 gives another explanation of the divine nature, which concerns a 
self-sufficient of God. God is totally independent and has no need of human 
service, because He in effect is in the service of humans in the sense being the 
source of human existence. This rhetoric contains some hidden message that 
the true God needs nothing from human to exist, compared to the gods that 
could not exist without the human help. Paul’s statement concerns only the ex- 
istence of God but it does not refer to the worship of God, which was requisite 
as a sign of devotion. However, it does not mean that God depends on human 
worship.?”’ This thought is known to the late biblical writings (Macc 14,35) as 
well as to Greek philosophy (Euripides, Seneca).?78 

Verse 26 explores further the situation of humankind as created by God, 
and it is a preparation for an answer to a question concerning the purpose 
of human existence if God has no need of human service.?”9 Paul’s convic- 
tions that all human come from the one person and that they spread across 


273 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 141. 

274 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 525. 

275 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2640. Neil points to the fact that this kind of rhetoric is applied to the 
Jerusalem Temple by Stephen (Ac 7,48). Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 191. 

276 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 315. 

277 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2641-2642. 

278 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 142. In biblical texts expressing early Jewish thought 
of the relationship between God and humankind, there are indications of this being re- 
quired by God. 

279 The verse indicates details about God’s providence, which contains creation of human- 
kind, spreading humankind around the world, and limiting their life by time and bound- 
aries. Keener, Acts., vol. 3, 2645-2653. 
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the earth, are based on the Book of Genesis, however it is disputed if the sec- 
ond conviction should be interpreted geographically or philosophically.2®° The 
philosophical interpretation of the phrase stresses the limitation of human na- 
ture, which is not destined to eternal life on this earth.28! The geographical 
interpretation points to the fact that every nation on the earth is constrained 
within borders and is limited to historical epochs. This latter geographical in- 
terpretation seems to fit better with the purpose of the speech, urging that 
the Greeks should also start to search for the one God who calls them, what is 
the main aim of Luke's narrative in the section concerning the second mission 
journey. 

Verse 27 gives an explanation concerning the purpose of God’s creative ac- 
tion and the limits of humans dwelling on the earth.?82 By the expression “so 
that they might seek the deity” Luke's Paul indicates to the Greeks that the pur- 
pose of human life is to seek and worship the one God, who is the Creator, 
and not be content with His creation.?83 Paul is convinced that it is possible to 
come to knowledge of God even without divine revelation, which is reserved 
to the Jews, but by natural revelation from observation of the created world.254 
This is indicated by the expression “that they might grope around for Him and 
find (Him)’, which strongly indicates the possibility (use of optative mood) that 
even Greeks can tpyAagyoetav—to feel around, to grope around and finally can 
be led to believe (etpoiev—might find) in Him.?®° The end of the verse contains 
Paul’s typically Jewish opinion that God is near to humans (Ant. 8.108), in op- 
position to Greek materialism, which separates the divinity from this world.?°° 
The final expression: “indeed he is not far from any of us’, which shows strong 


280 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 142-144. 

281 In context of vv. 25-27 this interpretation seems to be irrelevant, since the aim of the sec- 
tion is to expose God’s providence and not to develop a philosophy of nature. 

282 J.B. Lightfoot, The Acts of the Apostles (Downers Grove: Ivp Academic, 2014), 233; 
Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 526. 

283  Zerwick thinks that @ytetv expresses Paul’s doubt; he expects that they should seek and 
worship the one God but in fact they do not. Zerwick and Grosvenor, A Grammatical 
Analysis, 411. 

284 Bruce sees here reminiscence of Paul’s teaching presents in Rom 1,20. Bruce, The Book of 
the Acts, 338. 

285 The grammatical construction of verse 27 shows its very strong conditional sense. 
S.E. Porter, Paul in Acts, LPSt (Peabody: Hendrickson, 2001), 148. 

286 Roman philosopher Seneca writes: prope est a te deus, tecum est, intus est—God is near 
you, he is with you, he is within you (Ep. 41.1). Seneca, Epistulae Morales vol. 1, LCL, (London: 
Harvard University Press, 1953), 272—277. 
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confidence, serves as an introduction of the statement presented in the follow- 
ing v. 28 concerning dependence of human existence. 

Verse 28, based on the expression presented in verse 27: indeed he is not far 

from any of us, is another typically Jewish conviction that human life belongs 

to God who is the source of life. This conviction was also known to Greeks, who 
referred in this context to Zeus.8” In the case of Jews, this is a basic religious 
conviction, and for the Greeks it is part of their religious literary heritage. By 
indicating the common points for both such different traditions and such dif- 
ferent religious systems, the Lukan Paul on the one hand recognised that with- 
in the pagan traditions there are seeds of truth, although settled in different 
contexts but shared also by the Jews, and on the other hand, he to some extent 
sought to make the Jewish religious system more acceptable to Greek hearers. 
References to Greek poets serve Paul’s rhetorical purpose as the ground for the 
statement to be presented in verse 29. 

Verse 29 is the last sentence of the probatio presenting the logical conclusion 
of argument of the section. The conclusion concerns the idolatry of Athenians 
who take the product of human hands and crafts, such as statues, images, and 
altars, to be gods to whom worship is due. The true God has no image and He 
Himself is not the image created by human hands according to human will 
and purpose. Luke's Paul states that the worship of images of gods created by 
human hand is not logical (ought not to suppose) and is wrongdoing. Human 
should not worship the images of gods made by himself but he should seek the 
God, who is creator of all that exists.288 

After finishing the probatio with the statement presented in v. 29, Luke's 
Paul turns to the propositio of his speech (v. 30). It concerns the necessity for 
all people in the whole world to repent, to believe in the one God. All religious 
knowledge of the Greeks (and others) is considered by Luke’s Paul to be igno- 
rance and the time they have live in is a time of ignorance.?® This time was 
pardoned by God until now, but not anymore (but now, overlooking the times of 


287 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 499-450. Longenecker thinks that the Lukan Paul 
quotes two Greeks poets. The statement “since it is in him that we live, and move, and exist” 
comes from the Cretan poet Epimenides (poem Cretica) and the statement “We are all his 
children” comes from the Cilician poet Aratus (Phaenomena 5). Longenecker, “Acts,” 984. 

288 Verse 29 contains direct criticism (presented in form of a logical conclusion) against 
Athenian polytheism, which, although on the level of philosophical discourse, recognised 
differences between material symbols of divinity and the divinity itself, but in common 
practice it made no difference between material symbol and divinity. Bruce, The Book of 
the Acts, 340; Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 145. 

289 A similar idea is presented in Paul’s speech at Lystra (Ac 14,16), as well as in the Letter to 
Romans (Rom 1,18-23, 3,25). Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 192. 
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ignorance), since God by his servant Paul is charging all people (including the 
Athenians) to change their way of thinking.?9° With this statement, Luke’s Paul 
indicates that also for the Gentiles the time of change has come. They cannot 
stay any longer in their ignorance, without taking full responsibility for their 
actions, since they have heard the truth about their origin and now they are 
about to hear the truth concerning their future destination. 

The time that has begun is an eschatological time and it will end with judg- 
ment, which takes a universal character.2%! It seems that for Luke’s Paul, the 
eschatological time strongly refers to knowing of the one God, making the 
knowing of God to be of critical importance at the moment of judgement. 
The motif of judgment is here (v. 31) presented as a reason (xa86tt) for which 
all people, coming to a knowledge of the true God, should change their way 
of thinking. The judgment will be meted out not by God himself.?9? It will 
be done by a human person,?%? and that person was chosen by God.2%* The 
proof that God chose this man is the event of his resurrection from the dead.29° 
Although the Greeks may have known of humans who after death were in 
charge of judging the dead, whey were not familiar with the idea that a dead 
person would be raised from death in order to judge the living.2°° The one 
raised from death, God’s agent who will judge the living, should be introduced 
more specifically at this point, which would seem to be the next logical step in 
the author’s narrative, but Luke decided that the speech should be interrupted 
by opposition from the side of the audience irritated by this last statement 
by Luke’s Paul. According to Luke’s account Paul did not finished the speech. 
It was interrupted at the point concerning resurrection of the human body. 
Generally, the idea of resurrection from the dead as a universal act, which will 


290 This is the moment what Lukan Paul turns to a strictly Christian perspective, which al- 
lows him to call the Athenians to repentance (conversion), since the eschatological times 
had begun. By using the phrase tots avOpwroig náåvtaç ravtayov—to all people and every- 
where Paul goes beyond limiting his address to the Athenians and gives the phrase univer- 
sal meaning. 

291 General eschatology, as distinct from imminent eschatology, is the focus here. 
Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 146. 

292 Greek materialism did not accept the idea of humans being judged by god. Bruce, The 
Book of the Acts, 340-342. Note the connection between resurrection and judgment, in 
early Christian eschatology. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, vol. 1 (New York: 
Scribners, 1951), 77- 
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296 Plato, Gorgias vol. 5, LCL, (London: Harvard University Press, 1952), 518-533. 
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occur at the end of time, was rejected by Greek philosophers. Resurrection of 
the human body was a subject of discussion for the Greeks only in two cases: 
as something impossible, or as an individual, occasional, or supernatural 
phenomenon.?% Although Paul spoke about individual resurrection, his mes- 
sage was not accepted. This was probably due to the fact that Paul proclaimed 
not only that Jesus was raised by God, which would be possible to accept on 
certain conditions, but he also proclaimed that the God will judge the world by 
the man (Jesus), whom He raised from the dead. What the Greeks most prob- 
ably understood from Paul's speech was that they as living mortals would be 
judged not by God himself but by a man who had died and was raised by God. 
The combination of the resurrection of the human body with God’s judgment 
was too much for the Greeks to accept because both concepts were hardly ever 
mentioned in their philosophy. Luke indicates precisely the point in Paul's 
speech where it was not easy to cross the borderline between the material- 
ism of Greek philosophy and the theocentric teaching of the Judeo-Christian 
view. Conzelmann writes that vv. 31-32 prove that Paul achieved his purpose, 
however it may be asked if it was really Paul's purpose to end his speech in the 
very point, which was a reason for his speech at the Areopagus (Ac 17,18—20).298 
It seems to us that Paul had intended to continue with his proclamation, but 
the audience was not yet ready to cross the border that his speech presented. 
Verse 32 shows two kinds of reaction to Paul’s speech. One part of the audience 
directly mocks Paul, while the other shows some sign of interest in his speech. 
This is as much as Paul achieved at the Areopagus (Ac 17,33).299 Luke gives no 
more information concerning the second group of the audience.3°° Instead, 
Luke merely mentions some conversions among the Athenians, which were 
not necessarily related with the speech at the Areopagus (Ac 17,33). Did the 
speech have a wider influence on the Athenians and lead them to conversion?301 
It is possible, but it is not a conclusion we can draw from Ac 17,22-34. 


B.3 The Function of the Speech 
The speech in Athens in Luke’s short account concerning the second mission 
journey of Paul is placed between the short, schematic account referring to 


297 A. Oepke, “dviotymu,” in TDNT, vol. 1, 369. 

298 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 146. 

299 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 503-504. 

300 Witherington 111 is aware of the possibility of an alternative, dismissive understanding 
of the Luke’s statement concerning the second group: “enough for now, perhaps another 
time” (The Acts of the Apostles, 532). 

301 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 343-344. 
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mission activities in Asia and Macedonia (Ac 15,36-17,1) and another short ac- 
count concerning his long stay in Corinth (Ac 18,1-22). It seems that the speech 
is the main unit in the whole account concerning the second mission jour- 
ney, which gives it a special importance for a number of reasons.°°? Firstly, the 
speech answers the question as to why Corinth and not Athens became the 
headquarters of the European part of his mission journey. Paul’s short mission 
activities in Athens could hardly be called a success (Ac 17,34). Secondly, the 
speech shows that Paul’s gospel concerning the resurrection of the body was 
not accepted by Greek philosophers. Luke indicates that in his proclamation 
of the one God and His servant Jesus, Paul did not go further the question of 
resurrection (Ac 17,32).303 Thirdly, the speech is presented without any support 
of miracles or other unusual action on the part of Paul, as a result of which it 
becomes a strictly intellectual attempt in philosophical discourse concerning 
religion.?°4 In this way Paul’s mission was without success. Fourthly, the speech 
indicates that Paul in his sermon gave particular attention on the non-image 
concept of God that was characteristic of Jewish religion. God, the creator of 
all existing things (Ac 17,24), is not one of the gods created by human craft or 
artistic skills (Ac 17,29—30). 

The speech at the Areopagus is not a record of Paul’s speech, but it is rather 
Luke’s version of the speech.3°5 While there is no real ground to doubt the his- 
toricity of the event itself, the speech in Ac 17,22—31 is not to be taken as a ver- 
batim version of what Paul said at the Areopagus.3°° Luke could have learned 
directly from Paul the information concerning the event and even something 
of the content of Paul’s speech, but, as in many other cases, Luke used the 
information obtained from the primary source (Paul) according to the narra- 
tive concept he had created for the Acts of the Apostles. The speech as a unit 
is not separated from the rest of the accounts concerning the mission journey 
of Saul/Paul. The unit concerning the mission journey of the apostle contains 
three parts, corresponding to the number of mission journeys, in which each 
of the parts contains only one thematic speech. In the case of the first mission 


302 P.Schubert, “The Place of the Areopagus Speech in the Composition of Acts,” in Transitions 
in Biblical Scholarship, ed. J.C. Rylaarsdam (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1968), 235-261. 

303 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 530-532. 

304 Wilson says that Luke’s speech “is not concentrating on the propagation of the gospel 
to the intellectual aristocracy of the pagan world; rather, he is addressing himself to the 
popular philosophies” (The Gentiles and the Gentile mission in Luke-Acts, 196). 

305 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 146-248. 

306 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 124-127. 
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journey the speech is that at Pisidian Antioch addressed to Jews, in which the 
aim is to proclaim Jesus as the Messiah. Luke’s narrative concerning this speech 
shows that the proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah was a major obstacle for 
the Jews in general to accept Paul’s gospel. In the case of the second mission 
journey, which was mostly directed to Gentiles (at least in sense of success), 
the speech is placed in Athens and is addressed strictly to a Gentile audience. 
In Luke’s narrative arrangement, the speech shows that the main obstacles for 
the Gentiles to accept Paul’s gospel were the ideas of the resurrection of the 
dead and the placing in an eschatological context the idea of judgment. In 
the case of the third mission journey, the speech of Paul is given in Miletus to 
the elders of the churches of Ephesus, consisting of both Jews and Gentiles. 
This farewell speech is given on the way back to Jerusalem, and in Luke’s or- 
dering of events it indicates that, despite many obstacles at the conclusion of 
his mission activities, Paul left many churches established in Asia and Europe 
ready to continue as churches on their own account. 

In our opinion, the speech at the Areopagus should not be interpreted 
separately from the other two speeches. Each speech has a precise function 
in the narrative unity concerning the mission journey. All three speeches cre- 
ate in Luke’s narrative a résumé of Paul’s teaching during his missions, begin- 
ning among then Jews, then extending to the Gentiles, and concluding with 
Christian communities consisting of both Jews and Gentiles. 


C The Speech of Paul at Miletus to the Elders of the Church in 
Ephesus (Ac 20, 18-35) 

The speech to the elders of the church in Ephesus differs from Paul’s other 
speeches in Acts first of all by the lack of an exordium, where usually the ad- 
dressees of the speech would be presented.°°” Clearly, we know the identity of 
the addressees from the context, but this lack of an exordium raises a question 
about the function of the speech. Is the speech addressed to some persons in 
particular, or does the lack of exordium indicate that it has a general character? 


The text of Ac 20, 18-35 

18 You know well the life that I always led amongst you from the very first 
day that I set foot in Asia, !° serving the Lord, as I did, in all humility, amid 
the tears and trials which fell to my lot through the plots of the Jews. 
20 I never shrank from telling you anything that could be helpful to you, 


307 Although there isn’t any direct mention of addressee at the beginning of the speech, the 
addressees (the elders of the churches in Ephesus) are known from narrative part of the 
section (Ac 20,17). 
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or from teaching you both in public and in each house. 7! I earnestly 
pointed both Jews and Greeks to the repentance that leads to God, and 
to faith in Jesus, our Lord. 2? And now, bound in the Spirit, I am on my 
way to Jerusalem, not knowing what will happen to me there, ?3 except 
that in the every town the Holy Spirit except that the Holy Spirit solemnly 
testifies to me in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions await me to 
me that imprisonment and troubles await me. 2+ But I consider my life of 
no value to myself, if only I may complete the course and the service that 
was allotted me by the Lord Jesus, which was to solemnly testifies to the 
Gospel of declare the good news of the love of God. But I do not consider 
my life of any account as dear to myself, in order that I may finish my 
course, and the ministry which I received from the Lord Jesus, to testify 
solemnly of the gospel of God’s grace. 75 And now, I tell you, I know that 
none of you, amongst whom I have gone about proclaiming the kingdom, 
will ever see my face again. 6 Therefore I declare to you this day that I am 
not responsible for the blood of any of you, 2” for I have not shrunk from 
announcing to you the whole purpose of God. ?8 Be watchful over your- 
selves, and over the whole flock, of which the Holy Spirit made you over- 
seers, to shepherd the church of God, which he obtained with his own 
blood. 29 I know that, after my departure, merciless wolves will come in 
amongst you, not sparing the flock, 3° and from amongst yourselves, will 
arise people, who will teach perverse things, in order to draw away the 
disciples after them. 3! Therefore, be on your guard, remembering how 
for three years, night and day, with tears I never ceased to warn each one 
of you. 32 And now I commend you to God and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up and to give you the inheritance among all 
those who are sanctified. 33 I have never coveted anyone's gold or silver or 
clothing. 34 You know for yourselves that I worked with my own hands to 
support myself and my companions. 35 In everything I showed you that 
by working hard in this manner you need to help the weak, and remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said himself: It is more blessed to 


give than to receive. 


Ci The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech is placed at the end of Luke’s account concerning Paul’s third mis- 
sion journey (Ac 18,23—20,38). It is preceded by the account of Paul’s return 
from Macedonia (Ac 20,1-16) and it is followed by the account of the voyage 
to Jerusalem, with a short stay at Caesarea (Ac 21,1-16). The speech, then, is 
placed at the centre of Luke’s narrative concerning Paul's journey to Jerusalem 
(Ac 20,13-16). 
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The speech has a rhetorical form, but the precise nature of the rhetoric used 
here is a matter of disagreement among scholars.3° In fact, however, the struc- 
ture of the speech can be readily determined on the basis of the content rather 
than on the basis of the formal rhetorical elements.3°9 Although the speech 
contains many elements characteristic of a farewell speech, the absence of 
some elements characteristic of such a form excludes it from being given that 
label.?!° Luke uses the elements of a farewell speech on purpose in order to use 
it as a conclusion to the account of Paul’s mission activities.3" Extending over 
eighteen verses, ten of these refer to Paul (Ac 20,18—21.33-35) and eight verses 
refer to the elders of the community in Ephesus (Ac 20,25-32).3!? The material 
concerning the person of Paul falls into three groups. The first is an account of 
Paul’s mission in Ephesus (Ac 20,18—21). The second indicates Paul’s awareness 
of his fate in Jerusalem (Ac 20,22—24). The third group gives examples of Paul’s 
financial self-support, (Ac 20,33-35). This section, regarding Paul, creates a 
basis for the material referring to the elders of the community in Ephesus (Ac 
20,25-32). This section too can be divided into three groups. The first contains 
Paul’s teaching concerning the responsibility of the elders towards the church 
in Ephesus (Ac 20,25-28). The second refers to dangers, which the church will 
have to face (Ac 20,29-31). The third group contains Paul’s encouragement 
of the elders of the community in Ephesus (Ac 20,31-32). In our opinion, the 
speech has a chiastic structure ABB!A!: 


A—Paul’s attitude towards pastoral work (Ac 20,18-21), 

B—Paul’s fate in Jerusalem (Ac 20,2224), 

B'—The fate of the elders of the church in Ephesus (Ac 20,25-32), 
A!—Paul’s attitude towards material goods (Ac 20,33-35). 


308 Dibelius thinks that the speech is a kind of encomium (Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, 
155-158). Watson thinks that the speech is an example of epideictic rhetoric. D.F. Watson, 
“Paul’s Speech to the Ephesian Elders (Ac 20,17-38): Epideictic Rhetoric of Farewell,” 
in Persuasive Artistry: Studies in Honor of George A. Kennedy, ed. D.F. Watson (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1991), 184—208. Witherington 111 thinks that the speech is an 
example of deliberative rhetoric (The Acts of the Apostles, 613-614). 

309 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 173. 

310 See the arguments of Witherington 111 (The Acts of the Apostles, 611-612). 

311 This statement will be explained later when we consider the function of the speech. 

312 Kurichianil compares the speech to speeches from the Old Testament (Josh 23,2-16, 1 Sam 
12,1-25, 1 Kings 2,1-9). J. Kurichianil, “The Speeches in the Acts and The Old Testament,’ 
InThSt 17 (2/1980): 181-186. 
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In this structure A-A! concerns Paul’s attitude during mission work in Ephesus 
(particular approach) and probably during the whole of his mission activities 
(general approach), which on the one hand creates the picture of Paul, the 
apostle to Gentiles, and on the other hand serves as the ground for the main 
topic of the speech concerning the fate of Paul and the churches in Ephesus.3!3 
The issue of fates, both of Paul and the churches, seems to be the main aim of 
the Lukan Paul’s speech, which within the narrative concept of Acts is linked 
with the following narrative about Paul's imprisonment. 


C.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Paul addresses the speech to the elders of the church in Ephesus who were spe- 
cifically invited to hear his last dispositions (v. 17).314 Paul begins by pointing to 
his own example of mission activities among them (20,18—21).3! In verse 18 he 
notes his constant and unchangeable conduct during his long stay in Ephesus 
as a fact that is well known to the elders.*!® This statement referring to Paul’s 
life in Ephesus as exemplary for the elders forms the basis on which the whole 
speech is built. The elders knew not only Paul’s teaching, but they also knew 
his life style, which stood to confirm his teaching.*!” Verse 19 shows Paul to be 
the man who with all humility served the Lord, in spite of unfair opposition 
on the part of the Jews who were constantly a source of trial and sorrow for 
him.3!8 The meaning of the verse is that Paul faithfully served the Lord despite 
great personal cost.?!9 In the midst of such unfavourable conditions he has 
not neglected any duties towards those who became the elders to the church 


313 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 366-367. 

314 C.K. Barrett, “Paul’s Address to the Ephesian Elders,” in God’s Christ and His People, ed. 
J. Jervell, and W.A. Meeks (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1977), 107-121. 

315 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3005. 

316 Similar expression is found in 1 Thess 1,5. 

317 Concerning this speech, Dodd is of the opinion that Ac 20,18—35 “contains so many echoes 
of the language of Pauline epistles that we must suppose, either that the writer had access 
to these epistles” (The Apostolic Preaching, 18-19). 

318 Paul simply presents himself as the servant of Jesus, more precisely as the faithful servant. 
His faithfulness is underlined by use of three expressions taretwogpoabwys xai Saxpbwv xat 
Tetpacuav—humility, and sorrows and trials, which serves here as kind of summary refer- 
ring to his suffering because of his service. Such summary appears also in Paul’s letters 
(Rom 8,35-39, 1 Cor 4,1-13, 2 Cor 4,8-13, 6,3—-10, 11,23-28). 

319 Since Luke mentions Jewish opposition towards Paul in Ac 19,9 but he does not do it in 
Ac 19,21—40, the phrase “that came to me through the plots of the Jews” takes on a rather 
general meaning than a particular one, and it refers not only to Ephesian Jews but (at 
least) to Jews in Asia. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 213. 
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in Ephesus (v. 20).3?° He raised them up by proclaiming the Gospel, teaching 
them in every possible manner, whether in public or in private.5#! In his con- 
duct he did not make any difference between Jews and Gentiles (v. 21).32? He 
taught and preached to both groups in order that they might repent before 
God and believe in Jesus (20,21). The last statement indicates on the one hand 
the purpose of his service as the servant of the Lord among the inhabitants of 
Ephesus, and on the other hand it indicates the main topics of his teaching.3?3 
In this way, in vv. 20-21 Paul offers an overview of the character of his mission.34 

At this point of the speech Paul switches from the past account of his mission 
in Ephesus (Ac 20,1821) to his present plan concerning his voyage to Jerusalem 
(Ac 20,22—24). Although the readers of Acts have been already informed about 
Paul’s plans (Ac 20,3.16), the elders of the church in Ephesus know nothing 
about his decision. In verse 22, Paul presents a reason for the decision, which 
is presented as the matter for discussion. Paul says: vôv (80d ðeðeuévoç tyw TH 
Tvevuatt—now, see, I have been bound by the Holy Spirit, thus making the Holy 
Spirit to be the agent of Paul’s decision.3?5 It is not his personal conviction, 
but he is doing the will of the Holy Spirit, showing his obedience to divine 
guidance. This interpretation explains Paul’s doubts concerning his future in 
Jerusalem.3?° His doubts will be justified by a prophecy in Ac 21,4.11-14, and 
imprisonment in Jerusalem (Ac 21,27-23,11). Here Paul by saying tò nveĝðpa tò 
Ky tov Kata nóv Stapaptopetot uot—the Holy Spirit in every city solemnly testifies 


320 Watson sees here Paul’s answer to the potential accusation against him concerning ne- 
glecting his duty. D.F. Watson, “Paul’s Speech to the Ephesian Elders, 197. Although it is 
possible, the positive context of Paul’s speech suggests rather a progressive presentation 
of Paul’ mission attitude, which has lack of any imperfection. 

321 The first statement may refer to frank and bold speech of Paul. Indication of the places in 
the second part of the verse may refers to the fact that Paul’s mission activities in Ephesus 
were not limited to the Synagogue and the hall of Tyrannus (Ac 19,8-9). 

322 The information indicates that Paul’s mission was addressed to Jews and Gentiles, accord- 
ing to Paul's mission pattern (first Jews and after Gentiles). 

323 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 677. 

324 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 361. 

325 The Holy Spirit as the agent of Paul's mission activities is a central theme in Luke's ap- 
proach in his presentation of Paul. See Ac 9,17, 13,2.4.9, 16,6—7.18. 

326 The statement refers to another, at this stage of the narration not yet definite persecution, 
which Paul consciously expected (based on his experiences). Some scholars see here an 
analogy to the prophecies concerning Jesus’ passion. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 
361; Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3015. Since Paul was not executed in Jerusalem and what more 
Luke does not inform the readers of Paul’s death, such analogy seems to be less possible. 
In our opinion, the statement refers to rejection of Paul in a way similar to rejection of 
Jesus or his disciples by the Jews in Jerusalem. 
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to me most probably not only refers to his experience of persecution during his 
mission activities, but also to future persecution in Jerusalem (v. 23).32” Based 
on these experiences and the Holy Spirit testimony, Paul expects captivity and 
oppression in Jerusalem, however he takes it as part of God’s plan to which 
he is obedient. What Paul most cares about is accomplishing his ministry as 
the Herald of God’s grace.328 To achieve that, he is ready to sacrifice his own 
life.329 Verse 24 in a different way expresses the same statement “Paul the faith- 
ful servant of God in proclaiming the kerygma’, which was presented in verse 
19. For Paul, proclaiming the name of Jesus to the inhabitants of Jerusalem is 
the accomplishment of the mission for which he had been chosen by Jesus.33° 
The speech is placed at the end of Paul’s mission activities among the diaspora 
Jews and the Gentiles, but it does not mean that Paul sees his task as having 
been accomplished, rather he is convinced that the task will be accomplished 
only when the inhabitants of Jerusalem hear his speeches. 

In the third part of the speech (Ac 20,25—32) Paul gives teaching directly 
concerning the elders of the church in Ephesus. The reason for the teaching 
is the formal statement of his final departure (v. 25).33! The elders will never 
meet Paul again, what changes drastically the reality of the church in Ephesus, 
which had been established and was nurtured by Paul.?32 He will no longer be 
able to provide for the church in Ephesus and the elders must stand on their 


327 This interpretation is supported by the same agent (the Holy Spirit), who orders (v. 22) 
and who testifies (v. 23). Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 620. Concerning a use 
of term “chains” in Paul’s letter, see Phil 1,7.13-14.17, Phlm 13. Concerning “afflictions”, see 
2 Cor 1,4, 2,4, 4,17, 6,4, Phil 1,17, 1 Thess 3,7. 

328 This idea is found also in Paul’s letters: Rom 5,15, 1 Cor 1,17, 3,13, 9,24—-27, 2 Cor 5,18, Gal 1,12, 
1 Thess 2,9, Phil 2,16. 

329 Similar expressions are found in Paul’s letters: 2 Cor 4,7-12, 6,4—10, 1 Thess 2,8, Phil 1,20—23. 

330 Itis worth noting that in Ac 9,15 the nation of Israel is the last to be mentioned. Ac 22,17- 
22 also takes on a new meaning when read from this perspective. Paul started his ministry 
among the Jewish diaspora and continued it when he successfully approached Gentiles, 
but he still did not undertake the mission among Jews in Jerusalem. Luke precisely 
mentions that after his conversion Saul in Jerusalem joined the apostles and for short 
time worked with them as a co-worker and not independently. However, Luke also indi- 
cates that Paul independently proclaimed the gospel in Jerusalem to the diaspora Jews 
(Ac 9,28-29). 

331 It seems that the Lukan Paul had a different mind concerning future work than Paul 
had during the writing of the Letter to Romans (Rom 15,24—28). This statement gives the 
speech a blended character, where the farewell speech elements are mixed with elements 
characteristic of the testaments style. 

332 Inverse 18, Paul made remarks concerning his life among Christians in Ephesus, and now 
in verse 25 he makes remarks concerning his proclaiming of God’s kingdom. 
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own as those responsible for the believers there (v. 26). As long as Paul was 
staying in Ephesus, he took full responsibility for proclaiming and protecting 
the truth of the gospel, but now he transfers the responsibility for this task to 
the elders. However, before Paul placed this responsibility upon the elders, he 
had already prepared them sufficiently by teaching them without any restric- 
tions (v. 27).393 There is nothing of the revelation concerning God's salvation 
plan that was not taught by Paul to the elders. They are now prepared to han- 
dle the responsibility, as Paul notes in v. 28, which contains many important 
statements differently interpreted by scholars.34 The first statement concerns 
the necessity to look to themselves, which is grounded on reasons presented 
in verse 30, and to care for the community, what is grounded on the reasons 
presented in verse 29.395 The reason that they must look to themselves lies 
in the fact that the Holy Spirit has established them as overseers of the com- 
munities in Ephesus, what means if they were doing wrongly the whole com- 
munity would do wrongly.39° The second statement refers to identity of the 
elders, who were elected by the Holy Spirit to be emtoxomoc—overseer.33” The 
term is used here in its Hellenistic meaning rather than in its post-apostolic 
hierarchic meaning, and it refers to the various social and political offices, in- 
cluding the office of educator.??8 The third statement concerns function of the 
elder within the community of Christians, which refers to their administrative 
position. They are the shepherds of God’s Church; and the expression indicates 
their duty towards the community in sense closer to the Jewish tradition (God is 
the shepherd and Israel is the God's flock), rather than to Greek contemporary 


333 The statement repeats the statement included in verse 20. Conzelmann, Acts of the 
Apostles, 174. 

334 According to Conzelmann verse 28 “offers paraenesis for the postapostolic age” (Acts of the 
Apostles, 174-175). However, Johnson sets the interpretation of verse 28 within the apos- 
tolic age (The Acts of the Apostles, 362-363). 

335 Concerning textual problems in the text (v. 28), see B.M. Metzger, The Text of the New 
Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 21979), 234-236. 

336 Notice that npeoßutépovç tig éxxAyciac—the elders of the church in Ac 20,17 is here 
changed to ¿nioxónovç momaivew thv exxAyciav—overseers (bishops), the shepherd of the 
church. Conzelmann takes this as an indication that v. 28 is a postapostolic age paraene- 
sis (Acts of the Apostles, 174). Concerning the term émioxomog see H.W. Beyer, “eioxomos,” 
in TDNT, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1973), 608-622. Note also that it is the Holy 
Spirit, and not Paul, who has made them to be overseers. Witherington 111, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 623. 

337 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 678-679. 

338 The context, in which the Lukan Paul placed the term, relates to the task of proclaiming 
and defending the true kerygma and not to the exercise of hierarchic power (Ac 20,26-27). 
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image concerning shepherds in general.3?9 The fourth statement concerns so- 
teriological and Christological teaching that the community in Ephesus was 
obtained by blood of Jesus.3*° The elders are in duty bound to guard the com- 
munities, which belongs to God by the price paid by His Son. The community 
is called “the church of God which He purchased with His own blood’, which is 
an unusual expression in the New Testament as a reference to the Christian 
community.34! The unusual phrase underlines that the Church in Ephesus, 
which the elders have to look after, is something of very special value, and this 
gives added importance to the duty of the elders. Verse 28 does not simply con- 
tain words of advice but it contains also a hidden warning, which is explained 
more fully in vv. 29-31. Verse 29 gives an answer to the question concerning 
the meaning of the expression “to look... all the flock” (v. 28). The elders have to 
look after all the flock (the community) because they are exposed to aggressive 
attacks by people from outside, who will attempt to destroy the community 
(v. 29).342 This will happen after Paul’s &ptEtc—departure. The term should be 
understood as a euphemism for Paul death, and not in the literal sense of Paul’s 
departure from the elders, which indicates that the attack can come not im- 
mediately, but it certainly will come.3*° The elders have to “look to yourselves’, 
because the time will come when those, who should “look after all the flock’, 
begin to speak deceptively, tearing apart the community (v. 30). Their action 
will be deliberate, with the intention of getting disciples for themselves.344 
The dangers from outside (v. 29) and from within (v. 30) are here presented as 
the biggest challenge for the elders who are fully responsible for the fate of the 
community in Ephesus.345 Because of these two threats the elders always must 


339 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3033-3040. 

340 The expressions “the church of God” with the soteriological addition, although here is 
placed in the particular context (Ephesus), takes a general meaning applied to the whole 
church. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 214. 

341 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 362-363. 

342 The phrase éyw oi8a—I known indicates Paul’s certainty concerning this issue, since the 
use of the perfect tense indicate that the action has already occurred (probably) in other 
places but not yet in Ephesus. Lightfoot, The Acts of the Apostles, 265. The vivid expression 
savage wolves may suggest organised and systematic persecution. 

343 This is the interpretation of most scholars. Witherington 111, however, interprets it as re- 
ferring to Paul’s departure from the area (The Acts of the Apostles, 624). 

344 This indicates that certain individuals and not doctrinal systems are in Paul’s mind. 
Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3045. The individual interest (v. 30) contrasts the idea of God’s church 
where the elders should be the shepherds of God’s flocks (v. 28). 

345 S. Walton, Leadership and Lifestyle. The Portrait of Paul in the Miletus Speech and 1 
Thessalonians (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 81-82. 
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be on their guard if they want to fulfil their task (v. 31).346 They should conduct 
themselves in the same way as Paul did during his three-year stay in Ephesus, 
when he was always (day and night) on guard looking after all the flock.34” Most 
probably this task was not an easy one, because it caused Paul much anguish. 
In v. 25 Paul commits those who until now were under his care into the care of 
God and His word, by which they can be built up in their identity and stability.34% 
By obeying God’s words the elders will find their inheritance among the believ- 
ers who have been sanctified (v. 32).349 Committing the Elders to God is the 
climax of Paul’s transmission of responsibility for the Ephesus communities.35° 

From v. 33 on Paul once more returns to his own example (Ac 20,1821) in 
order to show the elders the meaning of correct conduct, but this time the 
example concerns their attitude towards material goods (Ac 20,33-35), which 
refers to three different aspects of the issue. The first aspect concerns a correct 
reason for service to the community, which here is presented in a negative way. 
In v. 32 Paul declares that any desire to possess the goods belonging to the be- 
lievers, who were under his care, was not a reason for his conduct.?>! Indirectly, 
Paul expresses his expectation that the Elders will show an identical attitude. 
The second aspect concerns earning by work money that is necessary for liv- 
ing. Paul confirmed this attitude by the manual work he had done during his 
stay in Ephesus in order to make provision for his own needs as well as the 
needs of his co-workers (v. 34).3°? Again, although it is not directly expounded, 
the effect sought by presenting Paul’s attitude is to encourage the hearers to 
the same conduct.9*? The third aspect refers to assistance of those, who are in 
need. Paul sees the work as a source of financial stability, which also makes it 


346 The use of yenyop¢w—watch, keep awake, which is a key word in Paul’s eschatological 
paraenesis (cf.1 Thess 5,6), may suggest in the context of vv. 29-31 that the focus here is 
on immanent eschatology. 

347 In this verse Paul again presents his own attitude as the model for the Elders, which 
should be remembered in the sense of doing accordingly. The fact that Paul mentions the 
constant admonishing can on the one hand expose difficulties in learning the Christian 
lifestyle from the side of converted Ephesians, and on the other hand it may point to the 
one of the Elders’ duties, which concerns admonishing the communities. Bruce, The Book 
of the Acts, 393-394. 

348 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 364; Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 215. 

349 Itis on this condition that the elders will be recognised and accepted by the faithful be- 
lievers of Jesus. 

350 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3053. 

351 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 681. 

352 See1 Cor 4,12, 9,15—-18, 1 Thess 4,1, 2 Thess 3,6-10. 

353 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3060. 
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possible to help those who are unable to secure their own needs (v. 35).354 Paul 
gave the example of this attitude, which the Elders should show to the believ- 
ers in Ephesus.3°° In Ac 20,33-35 the focus is thrown on the social obligation 
of the elders, who should serve the community without expectation of being 
rewarded, but rather they should work for their needs by their own hands, 
and what they earned should be used also to secure the daily needs of the 
believers.°5° These rather high standards of obligations the Lukan Paul im- 
posed on the Elders (direct meaning) are in fact the obligations that concern 
the elders in every Christian community (indirect meaning). 


C.3 The Function of the Speech 
The speech is the last one in the group of the thematic speeches concerning 
the mission journeys (Ac 13,15—41, 17,22—31, 20,1835), and it is placed at the end 


of Luke's narrative concerning the third mission journey of Paul. Each of the 
accounts concerning the three mission journeys contains only one thematic 
speech, which seems to take on a specific function within the account referring 
to the particular journey as well as in the account referring to all Paul’s mission 
journeys. 

Concerning the function of the speech in the narrative of the third mission 
journey of Paul, this speech, which contains many features characteristic of a 
farewell speech, serves as an indicator of Paul’s achievements during his long 
stay in Ephesus. His preaching brought fruitful results in the whole of Asia, 
and the community in Ephesus is the best witness to the apostle’s mission zeal 
and lifestyle fully subordinated to achieving the task, for which he had been 
appointed by the Lord. Because Paul’s mission journeys in Luke’s account are 
now coming to a conclusion, those who became Christian and took the posi- 
tion of elders in the community must now take full responsibility for guarding 
the communities and protecting the truth of the Gospel that had been taught 
by Paul. The speech is the missionary’s last words to the churches established 
by him, in which he hands over the baton in the race to proclaim the Gospel to 


354 The term àgĝðevéw—to be weak, powerless, is used by Luke in reference to physical illness 
(Lk 4,40, 5,5, 12,27), but in Paul’s letters it refers to weakness and incapacity (1 Cor 4,12, 2 
Cor 12,10, Gal 4,1, 2 Tim 2,6). Concerning the relation between verse 35 and the sayings of 
Jesus, see R.F. O’Toole, “What Role Does Jesus’ Saying in Acts 20,35 Play in Paul’s Address 
to the Ephesian Elders?,” Bib 75 (1994): 329-249. 

355 In fact the words “There is more happiness in giving than in receiving’, which the Lukan 
Paul refers to Jesus, are not found in the Gospels, but Lk 12,33 has a somewhat simi- 
lar expression. The phrase as used here is a Greek aphorism. Conzelmann, Acts of the 
Apostles, 171. 

356 Walton, Leadership and Lifestyle, 82-84. 
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the end of the world.5” Consequently, the speech contains not only examples 
of Paul’s attitude concerning pastoral and social matters (Ac 20,18—21.33-35), 
but also teaching concerning the responsibility of the elders and the problems 
they will have to face. 

In the narrative of the three mission journeys of Paul this last speech 
(Ac 20,18-35) serves as the indicator of Paul’s achievement. Generally speak- 
ing, the speech at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13,15—41) deals with the main problem 
involved in proclaiming the Gospel to Jews living in Diaspora, namely, to show 
that Jesus is the Messiah. The speech at the Areopagus (Ac 17,22—31) concerns 
the main problem encountered when proclaiming the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
namely, belief in the resurrection of the dead. These two problems are not lim- 
ited to the particular context in which they are presented, but in the narrative 
concept of Luke they serve as general statements concerning the characteristic 
of the mission to each group. Finally, the speech to the Ephesian elders pres- 
ents the fruits of Paul mission services. At the end of his mission activities, 
despite much hardship and difficulties (Ac 13,16—41, 17,22—31), Paul had man- 
aged to create a community consisting of Jewish and Gentile Christians. The 
community is ready to live on their own. In Luke’s narrative concept concern- 
ing Paul’s mission journeys, the community in Ephesus is the best example of 
Paul’s whole mission achievements, which can serve as the general character- 
istic of his life in service of Lord.358 


3.2 The Jerusalem Council 

A The Speech of Peter to the Council (Ac 15, 7-11) 

The narrative at Ac 15,1-35 interrupts the account of the three mission jour- 
neys (Ac 13,1—20,38), and for this reason the function of this section has attract- 
ed much scholarly attention.*°? In spite of its brevity it contains three thematic 
speeches offering one theological message. Among these tree speeches that 
in Ac 15,7-12 seems to be of special importance due to a statement it con- 
tains, which became a crucial point in the self-understanding of the Christian 


357 J. Lambracht, “Paul’s Farewell-Address at Miletus (Acts 20:17-38), in Les Actes des Apôtres: 
traditions, rédaction, théologie, ed. J. Kremer (Lueven: Leuven University Press, 1979), 
307-337- 

358 Bruce writes: “It is primarily his farewell address to the church of Ephesus (represented by 
its elders) but also in a secondary way his farewell to the Gentile churches in the Aegean 
world” (The Acts of the Apostles, 429-430). 

359 For general outline of the discussions concerning Ac 15,1-35, see Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 
2194-2210. 
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community consisting of Jews and Gentiles. An analysis of this text will help 
identify this point and understand its meaning. 


The text of Ac 15, 7-1 

7 Brothers, you know that in the early days God made a choice among 
you that through my lips, the Gentiles should hear the word of the gospel 
and believe. 8 And God, who knows the human heart, testified to them by 
giving them the Holy Spirit, just as he did to us. 9 He made no distinction 
between them and us, when he purified their hearts by their faith. 1° Then 
why are you putting God to the test, by placing on the necks of these 
disciples a yoke, which neither our ancestors nor we were able to bear? 
1 But we believe that we will be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, 
in the same way as they. 


Ad The Structural Analysis of the Speech 
The speech is placed in the negative context of the controversy concerning 
the way in which Gentiles can be saved (Ac 15,1-3).36° In Antioch some be- 
lievers from Jerusalem were spreading the opinion that without conversion to 
Judaism, Gentiles who believe in Jesus cannot be saved (Ac 15,1). This opin- 
ion was opposed by Barnabas and Paul, leading to a bitter discussion to which 
no satisfactory conclusion could be reached (Ac 15,2). It forced both sides to 
seek the support of the apostles and the elders of the community in Jerusalem. 
In Jerusalem both sides promoted their position in order to gain support 
(Ac 15,45). According to Luke’s account Barnabas and Paul got the support of 
the apostles, who made speeches in favour of their way of thinking, while their 
opponents got the support of believers who were Pharisees. Luke refers to pro- 
longed discussion in Jerusalem (v. 7), thus indicating that agreement could not 
be reached and that the matter needed to be solved in the authoritative way.3®! 
The first authority to speak is Peter. His speech, which is an example of 
deliberative rhetoric, begins with a brief exordium (v. 7a) indicating the 
addressees.?° It is followed by a narratio containing two arguments. The first 
argument presents Peter as being the protagonist of the mission among the 
Gentiles by the will of God (v. 7b). The second argument concerns the fact 
that God testifies in favour of the Gentiles by granting them the same gift (the 


360 H. Van de Sandt, “An Explanation of Acts 15,6—-21 in the Light of Deuteronomy 4,29-35 
(LXX), JSNT 46 (1992): 73. 

361 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2230-2231. 

362 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 90. 
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Holy Spirit) that the disciples had received (v. 8).363 After the narratio Peter 
presents the propositio, which takes the form of a rhetorical question present- 
ing the thought of the Pharisees as being opposed to God’s will (v. 10a). In the 
following argumentatio Peter shows that the obligation of the Law is a burden 
that even Jews could hardly fulfil (v. 10b). The last verse of the speech (v. u), 
containing the statement that all people are saved through faith, is the perora- 
tio of the speech. 

The speech is followed by a short conclusion indicating the result of the 
speech (v. 12). This speech of Peter prepares the way for the accounts given 
by Barnabas and Paul about their experiences regarding the Gentiles, who ac- 
cepted faith in Jesus.364 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

In Acts 15 Luke presents the issue of the circumcision of Gentiles (which 
should be understood as a sign of conversion to Judaism) as a crucial point 
for future of the group called “Christians”. Circumcision, as a sign of the cov- 
enant, which required acceptance of the Law, was for Jews (certainly, at least, 
for some Palestinian Pharisees) a form of “dogmatic statement” concern- 
ing salvation.365 The Jews who came from Jerusalem to Antioch were of the 


363 See Ac10,34—48. This short speech consists of three parts arranged in a chiastic form A-B- 
At, where: 

— A (vv. 7-8) contains the arguments that it is the will of God that the disciples should 
associate with the Gentiles who received the same gift of the Holy Spirit because they 
share the same faith; 

— B (v. 9) contains the most important statement that the Gentiles are “clean” because 
God Himself cleans their hearts though their faith; 

— A! (vv. 10-11) contains the teaching that it is against the will of God to require of the 
Gentiles that they obey the Law in order to obtain salvation, because all obtain salva- 
tion through faith Jesus Christ. 

364 Conzelmann thinks that v. 12b is a doublet of v. 4, and is merely an example of Luke’s 
customary style (Acts of the Apostles, 117). However, the Sitz im Leben of the Barnabas’ and 
Paul’s accounts in v. 4 and in v. 12 are different. In v. 4, Barnabas and Paul addressed to the 
authorities, and hence to a small, exclusive group of listeners. In v. 12, Barnabas and Paul 
are speaking to the whole community (including their former opponents), which had ac- 
cepted Peter’s argument. 

365 Salvation is here understood as something limited to those, who belong to the chosen 
nation. Donaldson shows that at least some Jews accepted the possibility that righteous 
Gentiles could be saved even without conversion to Judaism. T.L. Donaldson, Paul and 
the Gentiles: Remapping the Apostle’s Convictional World (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1997), 275. 
This tolerant attitude of Palestinian Jews, attested also in the Acts (Ac 11,18-26), could 
however change in context of growing nationalism. 
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opinion that Christians, who converted as Gentiles, but without subjecting 
themselves to the Law, could not be saved solely on the basis of their faith 
(Ac 15,1). The problem of association between Jews and Gentiles that arose 
within the Christian group was presented and explained in Luke’s account 
of the case of Cornelius, in which Peter was the main figure (Ac 10,1-33). In 
addition, the problem of baptising Gentiles and their acceptance among the 
Christians was presented by Luke in the narrative concerning the coming of 
the Holy Spirit on the Gentiles in the house of Cornelius (Ac 10,34-1,18). A 
problem, which Luke is going to present in the narrative concerning the meet- 
ing in Jerusalem, refers to the necessity of conversion to Judaism in order to be 
saved of those Gentiles, who by the faith are already Christians (Ac 15,1).3°° The 
issue caused bitter debate not only in Antioch (Ac 15,2) but also in Jerusalem 
(Ac 15,7).9° Peter, in an authoritative manner, and with the arguments he used 
in his speech, brought a conclusion to the discussion. His speech begins 
with reference to the event concerning the case of Cornelius, which Luke had 
presented (Ac 10-11). Peter as the head of the Twelve was chosen by God to 
proclaim the Gospel to the Gentiles, thus leading them to faith in Jesus (v. 7).3®° 
Here, Peter presents himself as the pioneer in the Jerusalem community who 
was involved in the mission to the Gentiles. In this way Peter refers to a mat- 
ter of common knowledge in the Jerusalem community, which in the context 
of the heated controversy about welcoming Gentiles can function as pointing 
the way forward. His experience concerning relations with Gentiles convinced 
him that God knows (v. 8) that the hearts of the Gentiles have been cleaned by 
the faith (v. 9), and this makes them equal to the Twelve in the eyes of God.3”° 
The sign confirming the fact that the Gentiles have the faith (Ac 10,44—48) is the 
gift of the Holy Spirit coming down on them in the same was as it happened at 
Pentecost to the Twelve and others. In this way Peter points to the fact that the 


366 Probably the requirement does not mean that the faith is not enough for salvation, but 
rather that for those of the Gentiles who believe in Jesus as the Messiah it is also neces- 
sary to acknowledge and follow the Jewish tradition. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 286-287; 
Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 115. However, some scholars interpret the requirement 
in the light of Paul’s thought as presented in the Letter to the Romans and the Letter to 
the Galatians. See Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 258-259; Witherington 111, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 450—451. 

367 In fact the debate put in doubt the mission in Antioch, the mission of Barnabas and Paul, 
as well as Peter’s actions in the house of Cornelius. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2210-2211. 

368 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 330. 

369 This verse refers to the account of Cornelius presented in Ac 10,9—43, and it exposes God 
as the agent of Peter’s action. See Wilson, The Gentiles and the Gentiles mission in Luke- 
Acts, 171-195. 

370 Verse 8 contains idea that had been presented in Ac 11,15.17. 
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hearts of the Gentiles (but not necessarily the body) were cleaned by the faith. 
This indicates indirectly that the most crucial element of Peter’s argumenta- 
tion, which lies in his deep conviction concerning the equality of Jews and 
Gentiles before God, based on the same faith and attested by the same Holy 
Spirit. Thus it is the same faith and not the same customs or the same tradition 
that makes people equal. Based on this critical statement Peter, in the form of 
a rhetorical question, accuses those who require circumcision for the Gentiles 
of acting against God (v. 10).37! God proved that for Gentiles faith is sufficient 
to cleanse them, and this makes it unnecessary that the Law be imposed upon 
them.3’2 Another argument is that the Law was impossible to fulfil even for 
Jews, suggesting that the Gentiles would also not be able to do so.3”3 Indirectly, 
the Lukan Peter accused some Judaeo-Christians of consciously offering mis- 
leading teaching that concerns the way of salvation.3”4 The last sentence in the 
speech, which serves as the peroratio, shows that Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians believed that salvation is an act of Jesus’ grace (v. 11). Sharing the 
same conviction, Jewish Christians should not require that Gentile Christians 
walk the same path as the Jews. The last statement of Peter is a direct answer 
to the thesis proclaimed by those who came from Judea (Ac 15,1), and it points 
to the grace of Jesus as being the source of salvation.3” 


AZ The Function of the Speech 

The context of the speech shows that some issues concerning the relationship 
between Jews and Gentiles within the group of Jesus’ believers were contro- 
versial not only in Antioch but also in Jerusalem.3”6 In both cities there was 


371 The phrase reipdete tov 9¢0v-—put God to the test indicates that resistance to God is the 
focal point. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 262-263 

372 Conzelmann rightly points out that Jews and Jewish Christians never regard the Law as 
the unbearable burden or the yoke (with negative connotation), which shows that the 
usage of the term in Ac 15,10 reflects rather a strictly Christian evaluation of the Law, 
characteristic of the post-apostolic period (Gal 5, 1), (Acts of the Apostles, 117). Note also 
the use of the aorist active form of the verb icytw—be able suggesting that Peter sees the 
problem as something that has already been resolved. Concerning the use of term yoke 
see Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2236-2238. 

373 The Jews were aware of the fact that it is impossible to fully obey the Law, just as they also 
acknowledged that salvation is always due to the grace of God. 

374 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 547. 

375 Neil rightly points that the last statement in Peter's speech has very strong Pauline senti- 
ments (The Acts of the Apostles, 171). 

376 It seems that in Antioch the problem was practical one, which was caused by an experi- 
ence. In Jerusalem, the problem was treated rather on academic level and it does not 
directly consider the group of disciples in Jerusalem. 
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debate but little prospect of agreement. Luke presents Peter’s speech as being 
the final statement, but it is not presented as the result of discussion; it is an 
authoritative decision taken by the leader of the Twelve (vv. 7a, 12a). Based on 
his experience, Peter pronounces that Gentiles are “clean”. This is not given as a 
human decision, but it is presented as the will of God (vv. 7-8), because of the 
faith of Gentiles. Faith became the central point in the Peter’s argumentation 
on whether Gentiles could be considered “clean”, as it is the central point in 
debates concerning the issue of the salvation of both Jews and Gentiles (vv. 9, 
11). In Peter’s speech faith is given priority over the Law (Ac 15,1). 

In Luke's narrative the speech is placed between the first mission journey 
(Ac 13-14) and the second mission journey (Ac 15,36-18,22), but it forms part of 
a narrative, which is not directly related to the accounts concerning the three 
mission journeys. The narrative concerning the so-called Jerusalem council is 
an independent unit that, despite its brevity, contains three speeches referring 
to the way in which Gentiles believing in Jesus can be accepted in a commu- 
nity that was still mainly Jewish. Ac 15,7—11 is the first speech in the series, and 
it refers to the faith as being the way to cleanse human hearts and make them 
capable of receiving salvation by the grace of Jesus. It is the faith, and not obe- 
dience to the Law, which in eyes of God makes the Gentiles worthy to receive 
the same gift of the Holy Spirit that the Twelve had received, and so receive the 
same hope of salvation. Based on experiences similar to the case of Cornelius, 
the community in Jerusalem and Judea have learned that God rewards every- 
one with the gift of the Holy Spirit because of the faith (Ac 11,18). The prob- 
lematic issue remained the relation of the faith of Gentiles based on the grace 
of God through faith in Jesus, but not rooted in Jewish religious tradition, and 
the faith of the Jews based on the grace of God as given in the Law. Some were 
of the opinion that the faith of Gentiles should be rooted in, or assimilated to, 
Jewish religious tradition, which in effect would mean obedience to the Law. 
However, Peter states that this is not the will of God (Ac 15,10a), because even 
Jews were unable to obey the Law (Ac 15,10b). Consequently, both Jews who 
believe and Gentiles will be saved by the faith in Jesus and not by obedience to 
the Law. It is pointless, then, to require that Gentiles convert to Judaism. 

In the speech Peter declares in an authoritative way that conversion to 
Judaism is not necessary for Gentiles in order to obtain salvation. Their faith 
in Jesus is sufficient in the eyes of God to award them with the same gift of the 
Holy Spirit and the same hope of salvation that had been given to Jews who 
believe in Jesus. The function of the speech is to present this teaching, which 
creates the foundation for the way of accepting Gentile Christians among 
Jewish Christians. Namely the teaching concerns faith in Jesus, as the source 
of cleanliness and salvation. This gives the speech the character of a constitu- 
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tive discourse, which ends with a juridical decision. The head of the Twelve in 
Jerusalem made this declaration, which on the one hand indicates the begin- 
ning of a new self-understanding of the Christian community, and on the other 
hand it serves as the basis for the next two speeches in Luke's narrative. In the 
context of the three topical speeches, the speech of Peter takes on the function 
of an introductory speech, where the main problem and its basic solution are 
presented, creating the base for presentation of further connected problems 
(the new identity versus the old tradition—the speech of James; sharing the 
same table—the decree). 


B The Speech of James (Ac 15, 13-21) 

The speech of James follows directly on that of Peter, and it not only agrees 
with Peter's opinion but it presents further arguments, which makes it possible 
to create the final statement known as “the Decree of the Jerusalem council” 
(Ac 15,23-29). While Peter’s presentation is based on his private experience, 
which is judged to show the will of God, James’ speech provides the scriptur- 
al evidence to authorise that conclusion, as well as to offer solution that will 
make consensus possible. It indicates that in Luke’s narrative concerning 
the Jerusalem council the speech of James develops the theme that had been 
presented in the previous speech. 


The text of Ac 15, 13-21 

13 Brothers, listen to me. !4 Simeon has explained how God first visited 
the Gentiles, to take from amongst them a people to bear his name. 
15 This agrees with the words of the prophets, as it is written: 16 After this I 
willreturn, and Iwill rebuild the dwelling of David, which has fallen; from its 
ruins I will rebuild it, and I will set it up, " so that all other peoples may seek 
the Lord, even all the Gentiles over whom my name has been called. Thus 
says the Lord, who has been making these things 8 known from long ago. 
19 Therefore, in my judgement, we should not trouble those of the Gentiles 
who turn to God, 2° but we should write to them to abstain from food that 
has been polluted by being sacrificed to idols, from impurity, from eating 
the flesh of strangled animals, and from blood. #! For in every town, for 
generations past, there have been those who preach Moses, since he is 


read in the synagogues every Sabbath. 


377 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 117; Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2241. 
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Ba The Structural Analysis of the Speech 
The speech directly refers to the speech of Peter (Ac 15,7-12), but it makes no 
reference to the accounts by Paul and Barnabas concerning their first mission 
journey (Ac 13,1-14,28).378 

The speech, which is an example of deliberative rhetoric, starts with a casu- 
al address serving as the exordium (v. 13b).3”9 It is followed by a short narratio 
referring positively to Peter’s speech (v. 14).3®° The next section is the propositio 
containing James’ assertion that Peter's speech agrees with the words of the 
prophets (v. 15). The argumentatio of the speech consists of a quotation from 
the Book of Amos concerning Gentiles who will believe in God (Am 9,1-12).39! 
The last part of the speech is a peroratio containing James’ summary account 
of what caused the council to be convened (vv. 19-21). First, James indirectly 
refers to the obligation of circumcision (v. 19), which he thought was not neces- 
sary for Gentiles.38* However, he thought it to be necessary that Gentiles obey 
those regulations of the Law that, if not adhered to by Gentile converts, would 
make it impossible for Jewish Christians to associate with Gentile Christians 
(v. 20). Secondly, James notes that the Law was and still is read and interpreted 
in Synagogues wherever Jews live, making it possible for Gentile Christians to 
learn the Torah without conversion to Judaism (v. 21). 

The narrative following the speech contains the text of the council’s de- 
cree, which was sent to Gentile Christians in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia 
(Ac 15,22—35).383 


B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 
After the speech of Peter (Ac 15,711) and mention of the mission experience 
of Barnabas and Paul (Ac 15,12) the last to speak during the council is James, 


378 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 293-294. It strongly indicates James’ political skills, since re- 
ferring to the head of the Twelve was more astute, and more persuasive than referring to 
a particular side of the conflict. 

379 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 456. 

380 Luke’s James uses the Aramaic form of Peter’s name (Zupewv). Johnson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 264. 

381 The quotation of the Book of Amos is taken from the LXX version but contains some 
significant variants. For details see Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 265. 

382 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 295. 

383 The account concerning the council in Jerusalem contains little narrative and editorial 
material, which makes the speech of James as well as the other two speeches in the sec- 
tion an essential part of the narrative structure of Ac 15. Witherington 111, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 456. 
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the head of the Jerusalem community.?** He is the host of the council and his 
speech serves to present a final proposal (Ac 15,19) made after the presentation 
of different opinions (Ac 15,7).3°> The use of the imperative dxovcaté pou— 
listen to me indicates not only the leadership of James, but also it presents his 
speech not merely as another opinion in the discussion but as a concluding 
statement.38° After addressing to the gathered community in general (v. 13), 
James refers to Peter’s speech (v. 14) and declares that what Peter told about 
his experience with Gentiles had been foretold by the prophets (v. 15).387 This 
means that everything that is happening is a fulfilment of God’s will proclaimed 
by the prophet Amos. The wording used is to be noted: ó 926¢ émecxepato Maße 
tk e0vav Aadv TÔ òvópatı adtot—God first arranged to enlist a people for his name 
out of the Gentiles (v. 14).388 This includes the Gentiles within “the people of 
God’, which was a term strictly reserved for Jews as being chosen among other 
nations.?°9 Here James is of the same opinion as Peter, maintaining that by the 
sovereign will of God, Gentiles have been counted among “the people of God”.39° 
All that was said by Peter about the Gentiles in his speech was in accordance 
with the words of the prophets, giving his words the authoritative support of 
the Scripture (v. 15). James’ propositio (v. 15) is followed by argumentatio of the 
speech (vv. 16-18), which is a quotation from the Book of Amos (Amos 9,11-12), 
carefully chosen by Luke to describe accurately the real question that was dis- 
cussed during the meeting.3*! First James shows that now is the time when 
God rebuilds the tent of David, an expression that refers to the restoration of 


384 See R.E. Van Voorst, “James,” in Dictionary of the Bible, ed. D.N. Freedman (Grand Rapids— 
Cambridge: Eerdmans, 2000), 669-670; Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 554. 

385 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 117. 

386 This opinion is supported by the use of 510 ży% xpivw—I judge, I decide in v. 19, which here 
takes the meaning not merely of a strong private opinion, but an authoritative decision, 
which however is not the final one. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 295. Lightfoot writes that 
the statement is authoritative but not final (The Acts of the Apostles, 199). 

387 In fact James only quotes the prophet Amos, but similar texts can be found in Deut 14,2 
and Zech 2,11. Concerning the controversy of using the text of Lxx for James’ speech ad- 
dressed to the Christians with Jewish roots, see J. Dupont, Laos Ex Ethnon: Etudes sur les 
Actes des Apôtres (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1967), 361-365; Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2245-2255; 
Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 457-458. 

388 This extremely short narratio refers to the speech of Peter (Ac 15,7—-11) and the events at 
Cornelius’ house (Ac 10,1—11,18), which are already known to the readers. 

389 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 264; Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 172. 

390 N.A. Dahl, “A People for his Name (Ac Xv.14),” NTS 4 (1957-58): 319-327. 

391 Fora discussion of the significant textual differences between MT and LXX in the quota- 
tion of Amos 9,1-12 see Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 459. The LXX text is 
more suitable as a basis for the opinions put forward by James and Peter. 
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the Davidic Dynasty (v. 16).392 What is now happening shows that it is not a 
time of abandoning God’s paths but the time of fulfilment of David's line in 
Jesus, the Messiah.393 A part of this eschatological process is the conversion of 
Gentiles (v. 17a), who also belong to God’s people in Messianic times (v. 17b). 
The idea that in the restored house of David there is place not only for the Jews 
but also for Gentiles, was foreseen from of old, and is now fulfilled accord- 
ing to God’s will (v. 18).394 This quotation from Amos is considered by Lukan 
James to be a sufficient basis for making his strongly authoritative statement 
that circumcision is not a necessary obligation for Gentiles (v. 19).39° A use of 
un TapevoxAstv—do not trouble shows that James thinks that circumcision is 
possibly the main obstacle preventing the Gentiles from turning to God. In the 
context of Ac 15,10—u, circumcision is here not limited to the particular ritual 
but it takes on the wider meaning of became subject to all the regulations of the 
Jewish Law. Although James recognised Gentiles freedom from the Law, how- 
ever, he maintains it is necessary that Gentiles obey those regulations of the 
Law that would make it possible for Gentile and Jewish Christians to associate, 
especially in sharing table fellowship (v. 20).3°° The regulations contain four 
obligations.?%” The first obligation is to avoid “the pollution of idols” (idolatry), 
what refers to a prohibition concerning eating meat that had been sacrificed 
to idols, as verse 29 clearly explains.3°* It does not merely refer to eating in the 


392 MLL. Strauss, The Davidic Messiah in Luke-Acts: The Promise and its Fulfilment in Lukan 
Christology, JSNTSS uo (Sheffield: Sheffield. Academic Press, 1995), 180-192. 

393 The text refers to the messianic age when the eschatological Temple will be built and the 
nations will turn to the God of Israel. A similar idea is found in Jer 12,1516. See E. Richard, 
“The Creative Use of Amos by the Author of Acts,’ NovT 24 (1982): 37-53. 

394 D.Seccombe, “The New People of God,’ in Witness to the Gospel: The Theology of Acts, ed. 
I.H. Marshall and D. Peterson (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 349-372. 

395 This will became a part of the decree (Ac 15,23—29), what in our opinion supports interpre- 
tation of James’ words as a strong authoritative decision but not yet final. Circumcision is 
here understood as the obligation to obey the Law. Although the word circumcision is not 
explicitly used the meaning of the expression “do not trouble” is obvious from the context 
of the speech. 

396 The obligations of the Law, which Gentile Christians must follow, are presented in verse 
20, and are also found in Ac 15,29 and Ac 21,25. See the analysis by Witherington 111 in The 
Acts of the Apostles, 460-467, where he discusses also some textual difficulties encoun- 
tered in the texts. 

397 These obligations have nothing in common with problem of salvation but they refer to 
the way, which make possible association of Gentile Christians and Jewish Christians 
within the same Christian community. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 556-557. 

398 This prohibition can be found in Lev 17,8, where it refers also to Gentiles living among 
Jews. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 18-119. 
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presence of the idols, it refers also to the purchasing of meat, participation in 
feasts or obligatory social parties, where the meat sacrificed to idols could be 
on the table.39 The second obligation is to abandon “unchastity”, what was 
usually regarded by Jews and Jewish Christians as being a common practice 
among Gentiles often related to their worship of idols.4°° The term mopvetac 
etymologically means fornication, prostitution but in the wider sense it de- 
scribes unchastity, which refers to all kind of sexual immorality.*°! The third 
obligation is to refrain from eating the meat of “what is strangled’, referring to 
the meat of animals that were not slaughtered ritually.40? Since Jewish tradi- 
tion prohibited eating the meat with blood remaining in it, for both Jews (Gen 
9,4) and Gentiles living among Jews (Lev 17,10-14), for Gentile Christians (not 
living among Jews) disobeying this part of Law would make it impossible for 
Jewish Christian to associate with them.?°? The fourth obligation is to abandon 
drinking “the blood’, which is connected with previous obligation, since if the 
blood remains in the flesh, those who eat this meat also drink the blood con- 
tained in it.4°4 In Jewish tradition the blood of humans and animals is viewed 
as the carrier of life and the place where the soul dwells (Gen 9,4, Lev 17,1, 
Deut 12,23), and because of that drinking blood in any form was prohibited.*° 
All these restrictions are of practical significance. Without these regulations, 
coexistence between the Jewish and Gentile Christians could not be possible 


399 See Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2270-2271; Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 462. 

400 See Lev 18,6-30, 2 Macc 6,4-5, 1 Thess 4,3, 1 Cor 8,1. Witherington 111, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 461-462. 

401 Among all four obligations this is the only one that directly refers to moral standards 
rather than to the table sharing issue, what creates the problem of interpretation. The 
majority of scholars interpret the term strictly in the context of sexual immorality but 
they differ in its limitation. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 557-558; Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 
2271-2274; Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 173-174. Some scholars, although they recognise 
the etymology of the term, take the term in its metaphorical meaning, referring to idola- 
try (understood as the law of covenantal fidelity), which is supported by use of the term 
in the Scriptures (Hos 5,4, Ezek 16,15—46, 23,735, Jer 3,6-8, Wis 14,12). Johnson, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 266-267. We are of the opinion that in this context the term refers to be- 
haviour required from Gentile Christians during the table sharing meetings, which may 
indicate their different standards of proper conduct, including sexual behaviour. 

402 The text refers to prohibition found in Lev 17,15. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 19. 

403 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2275. 

404 This prohibition is found in Lev 17,10-14, but in a Jewish context it is related to eating the 
meat of animals that still contained blood, and should not be understood as a reference 
to drinking the blood alone. 

405 O. Bocher, “aÎua,” in EDNT, ed. H. Balz and G. Schneider, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 


1999), 37-39. 
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(v. 20). Although the Gentile Christians in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia are not 
forced to obey the whole Law, according to James they should be obliged to 
observe those parts of the Law, which for Jewish Christians are fundamental 
and the neglect of which would make table fellowship between the two groups 
impossible.*°° With reference to the Moses’ Law, James states that reading and 
interpreting of the Law is an old tradition in each Synagogue.?°” With this, he 
implies that all necessary explanations concerning the obligations, as present- 
ed here by James (v. 20), as well as other parts of the Law, can be learned by 
Gentile Christians through hearing the reading of the Law and its explanation 
during the Sabbath gatherings.108 


B3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech of James appears in Luke’s narrative after long and vivid discus- 
sion (v. 7), the speech of Peter (vv. 7-11) and the account of Barnabas and Paul 
(v. 12). This makes it to be a conclusion of the whole debate in the form of an 
authoritative statement (v. 19). James, together with Peter, acts here as the head 
of the council. A part of his speech referring to the obligations (vv. 20-21) will 
become a part of the decree of the council (Ac 15,28-29). James is the only 
one among the speakers mentioned by Luke who has not had experience with 
Gentile Christians. Because of this, although he agreed with Peter in the matter 
concerning observance of the Law by Gentile Christians (vv. 13-19), neverthe- 
less he found it necessary to oblige Gentile Christians to learn and observe 
some parts of the Law, which are necessary to enable table fellowship between 
these two groups of Christians. James (using dA at the beginning of verse 20) 
introduces practical considerations. This creates a necessary balance between 
Peter’s fundamental statement (Ac 15,9—11) and the reality of relations between 
the Jewish and Gentile Christians in the Diaspora (Ac 15,19-20). 

The speech is the second among three speeches concerning the Jerusalem 
council and its construction shows that it serves as a bridge between the 
speech of Peter and the decree of the council. The first part of the speech 
(vv. 13-19) contains the scriptural arguments, which on the one hand serve as 


406 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2277. 

407 Concerning a reading of the Torah in the synagogue, the Lukan James notes three crucial 
aspects: long-standing tradition, widespread and regular knowledge and use. This indi- 
cates the existence of a whole system, where Gentile Christians can confirm James’ teach- 
ing (broader sense) as well as learn more about Torah (wider sense). The second part 
would be particularly important for believing Pharisees, for whom proclaiming the whole 
Torah to Gentiles was of crucial importance. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 296. 

408 D.R. Schwartz, “The Futility of Reading Moses (Acts 15:21),’ Bib 67 (1986): 276-281. 
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an argument for Peter’s statement (Ac 15,9), and on the other hand provide 
a reason for agreement on the part of James. The second part of the speech 
(vv. 20-21) contains material that cannot be found in Peter’s speech but it will 
appear in the decree of the council (Ac 15,28—29). The speech of James carries 
the argumentation forward, developing ideas presented in the introductory 
speech by Peter in order to prepare for the conclusion contained in the decree, 
which gives it a progressive character. 


$ The Decree of the Jerusalem Council (Ac 15, 23-29) 

In the very short narrative concerning the Jerusalem council (Ac 15,1-35) the 
decree serves as a third speech, which is intended to give an answer to the 
problem presented in Ac 15,1, but surprisingly it gives only conditions on which 
Gentile Christians will be accepted among Jewish Christians community. This 
gives the decree not only a peculiar character, but probably also indicates the 
important function of the speech in the narrative structure of Acts concern- 
ing the mission in Judea and Samaria (particular context) and the mission to 
Gentiles (general context). 


The text of Ac 15, 23-29 

23 The brethren, the apostles and the elders, to the brethren of Gentiles 
origin in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia, greeting. 24 Since we have heard that 
some people have gone out from us, without instructions from us, and 
have troubled you with words unsettling your minds, 2° we have decid- 
ed unanimously to choose representatives and send them to you, along 
with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 26 who have risked their lives for the 
name of our Lord, Jesus Christ. 2” We have therefore sent Judas and Silas, 
who themselves will tell you the same things by word of mouth. 78 It has 
been decided by the Holy Spirit and ours to lay no further burden on you 
beyond these necessary conditions: 2° that you abstain from food offered 
to idols, from blood, from eating the flesh of strangled animals, and from 
impurity. If you keep yourselves free from such things, you will do well. 
Farewell. 


Ca The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The third speech (Ac 15,23-29) in the narrative concerning the Jerusalem coun- 
cil (Ac 15,1-35) takes the form of an official document sent by the Jerusalem 
community to the communities in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia.4°® The speech 


409 An argument supporting the idea that the document be considered as the speech is found 
in verse 27, where we are told that the text of the letter will be presented orally to the 
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follows directly the two previous speeches and in fact is a form of conclusion 
to the themes introduced in them.*!° The speech starts with an exordium in 
which the speaker and the addressees are identified (v. 23). This is followed 
by a narratio, which gives the reason for the council (v. 24), the official delega- 
tion of the Jerusalem community (vv. 25-27a) and purpose of their mission 
(v. 27b). The propositio of the speech gives the final decision of the council 
(v. 28), which agrees with the proposals made by James.*" In the argumentatio 
the obligations are presented that the council considered to be imposed on the 
Gentiles (v. 29a). The last part of the verse 29 is the peroratio, in which the 
Gentiles are encouraged to act according to the decision of the council 
(v. 29b). After the speech, there is a short account (Ac 15,30-35) concerning the 
reception of the decree by the community in Antioch, which shows that the 
community found the decree to be acceptable (v. 31). 


C.2 The Meaning of the Speech 
Before Luke presents the document, he gives a short account concerning the 
official delegates who will be sent to Antioch together with Barnabas and 
Paul (v. 22).4!? The apostles and the elders of the Jerusalem community chose 
Judas called bar Sabbas and Silas.“!3 Both are presented as prophets (v. 32) who 
stayed in Antioch for some time, building up the community in Antioch by 
words of encouragement and strengthening the brothers.*!+ 

The exordium of the document contains precise information concerning the 
senders and the addressees of the document (v. 23). The authority who sends 
the document is identified as the apostles and the elders of the Jerusalem 
community.*> The addressees of the document are Gentile Christians in 


communities by Judas and Silas. We follow here the opinion of Kennedy who sees Ac 
15,23—29 as the document as being similar to “the rescript of a Roman magistrate to query 
from a subordinate and had the rhetorical characteristic of a public letter of the Roman 
period” (New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criticism, 467—468). 

410 Johnson, Decision-Making in the Church, 46-87. 

411 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 436-437. 

412 Inverse 22 they are called “leading men in the brotherhood’ and in verse 32 they are called 
“prophets”. 

413 There is no further information given concerning this Judas called bar Sabbas. Silas is 
known from elsewhere as Paul’s co-worker (Ac 15,41, 16,19, 17,4, 18,5, 2 Cor 1,19, 1 Thess 1,1). 
Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 344. 

414 Luke presents them twice as the official delegates of Jerusalem community (Ac 15,22.25- 
27) probably in contrast with those mentioned in Ac 15,1.24. 

415 The textual problem of verse 23 creates a problem concerning identity of the creators of 
the decree. Were they the apostles and the elders of the community or the apostles, the 
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Antioch, Syria and Cilicia. This information shows the subordinate stand- 
ing of the communities mentioned.” The identification of the addressees of 
the document shows that the decree of the Jerusalem council had a particular 
character.*!® The narratio of the speech begins with reference to the source of 
the problem raised in Antioch. The authorities of Jerusalem community ad- 
mitted that brothers who disturbed the life of the Antioch community had 
come from the Jerusalem community (v. 24a),4!9 however they were not au- 
thorised delegates of the Jerusalem community (v. 24b).4?° This simple and 
straightforward statement removes on the one hand any responsibility from 
the part of the leaders of the Jerusalem community, and on the other hand 
deprives the action of the “brothers from Judea” of any legality or support from 
the Jerusalem community. In this way a basis for a legal statement by the au- 
thorities of the Jerusalem community is established. Two official delegates of 
the Jerusalem community are chosen to go together with Barnabas and Paul 
to Antioch (v. 24) in order to verbally confirm what is written in the decree 
(v. 27b).42! Before their names are mentioned, they are first presented as people 


leaders and the community? Taking into consideration Ac 15,2 the first option is more 
suitable. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 284-285; Peterson, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 437-438. 

416 Since Cilicia is not mentioned as mission territory until Ac 15,41 some scholars recognised 
the decree as a literary creation. E. Haenchen, “Quellenanalyse und Kompositionsanalyse 
in Act 15,” in Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche: Festschrift fiir Joachim Jeremias, ed. 
W. Eltester (Berlin: S. Tépelmann, 1960), 153-164. However, Cilicia could be included in 
the decree due to Paul’s long stay in the region after his conversion (Ac 9,30, 11,25). 

417 Indirectly it may possibly indicate that the places have been disturbed by people from 
Jerusalem (Ac 15,1). Although Luke writes directly only about Antioch, the summary in Ac 
16,4 suggests that the problem was not limited only to the one place but had wider scope. 

418 James’ reference to the decree in Ac 21,25 takes a universal character, without specifying 
the group of Gentile Christians (contrary to Ac 15,23). It is surprising, however, that James 
gives this information to Paul, who was present himself at the Council, together with 
James. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 376. 

419 Luke in Ac15,1speaks about brothers from Judea. The term dvacxeve.tw—to upset, unsettle 
is a hapax legomenon in the NT and it is not found in the Lxx. The term has negative 
connotations extending from simple “distraction” to the extreme of “destroying”. Use of 
this term in the context of the activities among believers in Antioch indicates clearly the 
danger posed by the attitude of the “brothers from Judea’, and fully explains the reason 
for the strong opposition by Barnabas and Paul. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 276. 

420 Contrary to legitimate delegates, Judas and Silas (Ac 15,22.25-27). 

421 Since the narrative of Ac 15,30-34 does not mention oral testimony of Judas and Silas, 
their function mentioned in verse 27 “who themselves will tell you the same things by 
word of mouth” guarantees the authenticity of the decree, what seems to be necessary 
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who had committed their lives to Jesus (v. 26).42? With such strong references, 
Judas and Silas, as official delegates, will have full authority to take the decree 
to Antioch (v. 27).423 

The propositio begins with mention of the authority that made the decree 
(v. 28a), and gives some general information concerning the content of the 
decree (v. 28b). When introducing the authority that formed the decree, anew 
agent is introduced who was mentioned earlier only once (Ac 15,8) in the nar- 
rative concerning the Jerusalem council. Although the consensus found in the 
decree** is based on the council debates (Ac 15,7), the speeches by Peter and 
James (Ac 15,7—11, 13-21), and the witness given by Barnabas and Paul (Ac 15,12), 
all this is not seen by the apostles and the elders as mere human agreement. 
It is seen as a decision of the Holy Spirit and the authorities of the Jerusalem 
community. The phrase eo&ev yap TA nvevpatı TA cyiw xal huiv—it has been 
decided by the Holy Spirit and by ourselves—is explained variously by schol- 
ars.425 Conzelmann rightly thinks that “this verse contains Luke’s concept of 
church and Spirit”, and by this he probably means that in Luke’s theological 
concept the main agent in the time of the Church is the Holy Spirit.42° Always 
when the Church or one of the believers is about to take a serious decision, the 


if we take into consideration that only one side of the conflict (Paul and Barnabas) are 
going back to Antioch, and naturally suspicion among their opponents in Antioch could 
possibly surface. It is possible that, although the problem in Antioch was caused by Jews 
from Judea, however they received support from some Jewish Christians, who were the 
members of community in Antioch. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 469. 

422 The beginning of verse 25 (we have decided unanimously) indicates the same informa- 
tion presented in verse 22 and it refers to the act of choosing Judas and Silas as the deci- 
sion made by the whole community and not only by the apostles and elders as it was in 
case of the decree’s redaction. 

423 For similar function of letter-bearer, see Eph 6,21-22, Col 4,7-8. 

424 W. Rakocy, “Bedziecie moimi swiadkami... [Be my Witnesses] (Ac 1,8),’ in Dzieje 
Apostolskie. Listy sw. Pawla [The Acts of the Apostles. The Paul’s Letters], vol. 9 of 
Wprowadzenie w mysl i wezwanie Ksiag biblijnych [Introduction to Thoughts and Ideas of 
the Bible], ed. A.S. Jasinski et al. (Warsaw: Akademia Teologii Katolickiej, 1997), 39-41. 

425 See Bruce: “So conscious were the church leaders of being possessed and controlled by 
the Spirit that he was given prior mention as chief author of their decision” (The Book of 
the Acts, 298). Johnson: “The invocation of the Holy Spirit as a partner to the decision has 
an odd sound to contemporary ears, but it nicely captures the dynamic of the process as 
portrayed by Luke” (The Acts of the Apostles, 277). Witherington 111: “Indeed the invoking 
of the Holy Spirit means that the words have divine sanction and so should be readily 
obeyed” (The Acts of the Apostles, 469). 

426 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 120. This pattern goes throughout the Acts of the 
Apostles from Ac 1,6 until Ac 28,25. 
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agency of the Holy Spirit is mentioned (Ac 1,5, 2,4, 4,8.31, 5,32, 7,55 8,17) 9,17, 
10,44, 13,2, 16,6, 19,6, 20,23). The decree of the Jerusalem council is certainly one 
of these moments. However, we see another reason for mention of the Holy 
Spirit. When we examine at the main content of the decree we notice that only 
the practical elements of James’ speech became part of the decree. It seems 
that nothing from Peter’s speech was included in the text of the decree, but in 
fact the main argument in Peter’s speech was the gift of the Holy Spirit for the 
Gentiles, which was proof that God cleansed their hearts and made them equal 
to the Jews (Ac 15,8-9). The phrase “the Holy Spirit and we” in Ac 15,28 refers to 
this fundamental experience of Peter (Ac 10,44—48), which forced the apostles 
to think in a new direction.*?” This is probably where the thought emerged of 
minimalizing the obligation of the Law towards Gentile Christians to the only 
necessary regulations, which would enable peaceful coexistence between two 
different ethnic groups within the one Christian movement. 

The argumentatio contains four regulations of the Law, which Gentile 
Christians should obey in their daily lives (v. 29a). All the obligations concern 
problem of table sharing, which were rooted in the Jewish tradition of clean- 
ness and uncleanness, and prevented Jewish Christians from sharing table or 
praying meeting with Gentile Christians who did not obey this particular part 
of the Law.*?8 It puts the decree on a very practical level. In fact the obliga- 
tions that the decree required from Gentile Christians were nothing more than 
already existing laws concerning uncleanness, which were obligatory for Jews 
and for Gentiles living among the Jews (Lev 17,8.10-15).4?9 Essentially nothing 
new was introduced. The decree of the council adapted the Law concerning 
cleaners that was binding in a strictly Jewish context to the relation between 
Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians within the one Christian community.49° 

The peroratio (Ac 15,29b) contains a logical and reasonable obligation that, 
if followed, would bring about good results. In general, Gentile Christians are 
not obliged to obey the Law in order to be saved (v. 28). However, if Gentile 


427 MA. Seifrid, “Jesus and the Law in Acts,’ JSNT 30 (1987): 41-44. Although in Ac 15,8 and 
Ac 1,17 the Holy Spirit is not the main agent (both texts take conclusive character), how- 
ever in Ac 10,44—47 and Ac u,15—16 He is presented as the main agent (both texts take 
narrative character). Since the decree is the final conclusion concerning the problem 
of Gentile Christians, the event at the house of Cornelius is the source of many events, 
which in the end led to this conclusion. 

428 This part of the decree is identical with part of James’ speech (Ac 15,20). 

429 The obligations are identical with these presented in James’ speech (Ac 15,20), however 
they are presented in a different order (the same as in Lev 17-18). The analysis of all obli- 
gations has been provided at point 3.2.B2 in Chapter 2. 

430 C. Blomberg, “The Law in Luke-Acts,” JSNT 22 (1984): 53-80. 
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Christians want to live and to pray together with Jewish Christians, they have 
to recognise that for Jewish Christian the matters concerning cleanness and 
uncleanness are crucial in their understanding of their self-identity as Jews. 
This requires that Gentile Christians freely accept and obey this obligation of 
the Law in order to be able to create one Christian community in which Jewish 
Christians could be at ease in their association with Gentile Christians. The 
term Siatypéw—to keep free of used in the last sentence of the decree “avoid 
these, and you will do what is right” appears in the texts of the Lxx in reference 
to the covenant and the commandments (Gen 17,10, Num 18,7, Deut 7,8, Sir 
1,25), which gave to the obligations an obligatory status.*#! 


G3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech is the last of three speeches concerning the Jerusalem council, and 
it takes a form of an official decree.432 There is a close relationship between 
these three speeches, in which the first two speeches (Ac 15,7—12, 13-21) build 
the ground for the decision presented in the third speech, which takes a con- 
clusive function (Ac 15,22—29). The problem that led to the council was pre- 
sented by Luke in Ac 15,1-2, and naturally we would expect to find the answer 
to this problem in the decree, but in fact no direct answer is given. Instead 
of the answer that circumcision is not necessary for Gentile Christians to be 
saved, in the decree we find that the burden of the Law will not be imposed on 
Gentile Christians (v. 28), with the exception of a few necessary obligations, 
to which obedience is strongly required (v. 29). While the problem that led to 
the council was of a doctrinal character, the decree has a practical character.433 
However, the decree indirectly gives a negative answer (v. 28) to the prob- 
lem concerning the necessity of imposing the Law upon Gentile Christians. 
The ground for this statement was prepared in the Peter’s speech (Ac 15,8-9). 
However, in order to avoid a problem of association between Jewish Christians, 
who are obeying the Law, and Gentile Christians, who are not obliged to obey 
the Law, four rules from the Law are imposed on Gentile Christians, with the 
obligation that they obey them (Ac 15,29). If the Gentiles will obey the rules 
concerning cleanness, which had been imposed from of old on the Jews and 
Gentiles living among Jews, Jewish Christians will consider them to be clean 
and will associate with them (Ac 15,29b). Although it is not explicitly said, how- 
ever the logical result will be that, if Gentile Christians did not obey the four 
regulations, their association with Jewish Christians would be impossible. The 


431 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 277-278. 
432 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2279-2292. 
433 H. Perrot, “Les decisions de l'assemblée de Jérusalem,” RScRel 69 (1981): 195-208. 
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decree seems to express a consensus reached by both sides making possible 
the acceptance of Gentile Christians among the community in Judea and Syria 
that consisted of a majority of Jewish Christians.49+ 

The decree, as the part of the narrative concerning the Jerusalem council, is 
the last account referring to the mission activities of the Jerusalem community 
in Judea and Samaria.**° In fact, this marks the end of the Acts of the Apostles 
referring to Jerusalem church.436 From Ac 15,36 the Acts of the Apostles be- 
comes the Acts of Paul, where the Jerusalem community appears but as the 
narrative context for the main agent, Paul. This gives the decree a special 
function in the whole narrative concerning the mission in Judea and Samaria 
(Ac 8,4-15,35). In our opinion, the decree has no direct connection with the 
next narratives concerning Paul’s mission journey. The decree strictly refers 
to the mission of Jerusalem community in Judea and Samaria (v. 23), and it 
should be recognised as the solution to the particular problem that arose in this 
mission territory in regard to the way in which Jewish and Gentile Christians 
might associate.*%” The decree shows the result of an authoritative attempt to 
solve tensions within the Christian community. The solution is a compromise, 
where on the one hand Jewish Christians must acknowledge that it is will of 
God to accept Gentile Christians on terms different than the Law (compromise 
concerning doctrinal matter), and on the other hand Gentile Christians must 
accept that some important for Jews obligations of the Law are necessary to 
be respected and practiced also by them (compromise concerning practical 
matters). The decree takes function of a model example for the overcoming the 
ethnic and cultural differences in order to create a single community. It is im- 
portant to note that the consensus was created by the mother church, and not 
by local community, what since it is last example of involvement in mission of 
Jerusalem church (as recorded by Luke), must be taken as the fundamental act 
that creates obligatory standards concerning the way forward for the coexis- 
tence of Gentiles and Jews within the Christian community. 


434  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 563. 

435 Inouropinion, the narrative concerning the Jerusalem council and the narrative concern- 
ing the first mission journey are part of the narrative concerning the mission of Jerusalem 
community in Judea and Samaria Ac 8,4—15,35. 

436 With exception to Ac 21,17-26. 

437 This solution, though limited here to a particular region, became the model of obligation 
for churches in other regions, and it influenced church tradition. Bruce, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 346-347. 
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3.3 Paul’s Time in Custody 

The largest part of the Acts of the Apostles that refers to Saul/Paul puts par- 
ticular focus on his imprisonment narrated by Luke in Ac 21,27—-28,31. Also in 
this part of Acts the speeches take on a special function, which is not strictly 
narrative in character (similar to other speeches in the narrative concerning 
the activities of the Jerusalem communities), but also differs from function 
of the speeches in Ac 1,1-21,16.43° The speeches in the narrative concerning 
Paul’s imprisonment, we have arranged according to a socio-geographical key 
into the five sections: (1) Jerusalem; (2) Caesarea (Felix); (3) Caesarea (Festus); 
(4) voyage to Rome; (5) in Rome. The narrative as well as the speeches shows 
logical continuity between each section. 


3.3.1 Jerusalem 

After ending his third mission journey, Paul went back to Jerusalem (Ac 21,17- 
26), where very soon he was arrested (Ac 21,27—40). Paul’s custody started in 
Jerusalem and according to Luke's narration it ended in Rome. The first set of 
speeches of this period is placed in Jerusalem and it contains: Paul’s speech to 
the crowd; Paul’s speech before the Sanhedrin; and the letter of Lysias. 


A The Speech of Paul to the Crowd Outside the Temple (Ac 22, 1-21) 

On the seventh day of his purification ritual Paul went to the Temple in 
Jerusalem to announce accomplishing of the ritual and to offer the sacrifices 
for four brothers in temporary Nazarite vows (Ac 21,23-24.26-27).499 In the 
Temple he was recognised by Jews from Asia who immediately rose in opposi- 
tion, and the uproar spread through the whole city (Ac 21,28-30). Fortunately 
for Paul, the Roman soldiers, who interpreted the commotion as the beginning 
of a revolt, intervened and saved his life (Ac 21,31-36). Though under the arrest, 
Paul received permission to speak to the crowd (Ac 21,37—40). This speech is 
the first in the narrative concerning Paul imprisonment (Ac 21,27—28,31), and 
because of its apologetic character it contains a brief account of Paul’s life that 
includes some information (Ac 22,17-21), which cannot be found elsewhere in 
the New Testament.*#° This prompts some question concerning the real func- 
tion of the speech. 


438 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 660-661. 

439 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 586-588. 

440 Concerning Paul’s defensive speeches see J. Neyrey, “The Forensic Defense Speech and 
Paul’s Trial Speeches in Acts 22-26: Form and Function,” in Luke-Acts: New Perspectives 
from the Society of Biblical Literature Seminar, ed. C.H. Talbert (New York: Crossroad, 
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The text of Ac 22, 1-21 

1 Brothers and fathers, listen to the defence which I am about to make 
before you. ? When they heard that he was speaking to them in Hebrew, 
they were still more quiet; and Paul went on: 3 I am a Jew, from Tarsus 
in Cilicia, but I was brought up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
educated in accordance with the strict system of our ancestral Law, being 
zealous for God as all of you who are here today. + I persecuted this Way 
to the death, binding and delivering to prison both men and women, 
5 as the high priest himself and all the council of elders can testify. From 
them I received letters to brethren, and I went to Damascus to bring those 
whom I might find there prisoners to Jerusalem for punishment. ê While I 
was still on my way, just as I was getting close to Damascus, about midday, 
a great light from heaven suddenly shone about me. ” I fell to the ground, 
and heard a voice saying to me: Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting me? 
8 I replied: Who are you, Lord? Then he said to me: I am Jesus of Nazareth 
whom you are persecuting. 9 Those how were with me saw the light, but 
did not hear the voice speaking to me. 1° Then I said: What am I to do, 
Lord? The Lord said to me: Get up and go into Damascus, and there you 
will be told all that you have been appointed to do. ! Since I could not see 
because of the brightness of that light, those who were with me held me 
by the hand, until I reached Damascus. ! The certain Ananias, a devout 
man according to the law, well-spoken of by all the Jewish inhabitants, 
13 came to see me, and standing close to me, he said: Saul, my brother, 
receive your sight. And at that very hour I received my sight and saw him. 
14 Then he said: The God of our ancestors has appointed you to learn his 
will, and to see the righteous one, and to hear words from his lips, 1 for 
you will be a witness for him to all men of what you have just seen and 
heard. !6 And now why do you wait any longer, get up and be baptized, 
wash away your sins by invoke his name. !” After my return to Jerusalem, 
while I was praying one day in the Temple, I fell into a trance, 18 and saw 
him saying to me: make haste and leave Jerusalem at once, because they 
will not accept your testimony about me. !9 I answered: Lord, they know 
that in every synagogue I used to imprison and scourge those who be- 
lieved in you; 2° and, when the blood of your martyr, Stephen, was being 
shed, I was myself standing by, approving and keeping the coats of those 
who killed him. 2! But he said to me: go, for I will send you far away to the 
Gentiles. 
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1984), 210-224; F. Veltman, “The Defense Speeches of Paul in Acts,” in Perspectives on Luke- 


Acts, ed. C.H. Talbert (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1978), 253-256. 
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A1 The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech is a long, but incomplete apology, which contains an account of 
Paul’s life from his birth until Jesus’ revelation to him in the Temple.**! The 
speech consists of an exordium (v. 1) and a narratio (vv. 3—21). There are no 
further parts of the rhetorical structure in this speech because it was inter- 
rupted and left unfinished.*#? The exordium covers two points, the first one 
strictly Jewish in content (the speaker and hearers belong to the same ethnic 
and religious group), and the second is apologetic (Paul’s apology to his coun- 
trymen). The narratio consists of four parts referring to different periods of 
Paul’s life, which are arranged in both a chronological and a logical way.** The 
first part (Ac 22,3-5) refers to the period from his birth in Tarsus to his activi- 
ties in Jerusalem as persecutor of Jesus’ followers (Ac 21,3—5). The information 
contained in this part of the speech agrees with information from Ac 8,1-3, 
91-2, Gal 1,13, Phil 3,5—6. The second part (Ac 22,6-11) refers to the event at 
Damascus. The information in this part, although presented in a slightly dif- 
ferent order, agrees with Luke’s account in Ac 9,3-9. The third part (Ac 22,12— 
16) refers to the relationship between Paul and Ananias, the man who most 
probably baptised Paul. This part refers to the events presented by Luke in Ac 
9,10-19 in a longer form. This suggests that Ac 22,12-16 should be understood 
as being a summary of Ac 9,10—-19, despite some re-arranging of the details.444 
The fourth part (Ac 22,17—-21) contains only one piece of information, which is 
found also in Ac 9,15, although the contexts are different. In fact this part of the 
speech contains information that cannot be found in other writings of Paul or 
Luke, and in the opinion of some scholars it is even in contradiction to Luke’s 
account in Ac 9,10-19.445 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speech 
Paul addresses the crowd of Jews who had tried to kill him, in Aramaic, a fact 
that seems to come as a great surprise to them (Ac 22,2).446 He addresses his 


441 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 393. 

442 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 666-668. 

443 Concerning criticism of attempts to analyse the speech according to Greek rhetorical 
standards, see Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 665-668. 

444 Some information from Ac 9,10-19 is not included in Ac 22,1246, or is found in the fourth 
part of the Paul’s speech in Jerusalem in a very different context. Neil, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 224. 

445 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 187. 

446 Luke in Ac 21,40 already indicates that Paul silenced the crowd and then he spoke to them 
in Aramaic. In this case, Ac 22,2 may be understood as a simple repetition of Ac 21,40, or as 
indicating the degree of the crowd’s interest. In Ac 22,2 the crowd become silent because 
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opponents as “my brothers, my fathers’—indicating his union with the oppo- 
nents (Ac 22,1).44” It is followed by the words: &xoúgaté pov THs mpòç buds vuvl 
amodoyias—listen to what I have to say to you in my defence. This indicates that 
Paul’s speech is given in order to defend himself against an accusation that is 
not directly indicated, but understandable from the context, namely, that Paul 
had renounced Judaism (Ac 21,28). 

The first part of the speech (Ac 22,3-5) is a short résumé of his life until the 
event at Damascus. Paul was a Jew of the Diaspora, born in Tarsus in Cilicia, 
but raised in Jerusalem and educated in the Law under the direction of the 
famous Pharisaic teacher Gamaliel (Ac 22,3).448 His education in the Law is 
described using the term dxpiBeta—exact, which left no ground for doubting 
Paul’s knowledge of the Law.*#9 It led him to a zeal attitude for God that was 
no less than that of the crowd he is now addressing,.4°° These convictions took 
the shape of Paul’s active participation in persecution of Jewish Christians,*> 
in way similar to the present action of the crowd towards Paul (v. 4). The strong 
conviction that the messianic movement was dangerous to Judaism (v. 3) drove 
Paul to put an end to this movement not only in Jerusalem but in the wider 


they heard Paul speaking in Aramaic, which suggests this second possibility. By speck- 
ing in Aramaic Paul got the attention and sympathy of the Jews. R.J. Cassidy, Society and 
Politics in the Acts of the Apostles (New York: Orbis, 1987), 96-144; Johnson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 387. 

447 Note the similarity of the addressees and the contexts in Ac 7,2 (the speech of Stephen) 
and Ac 22,1. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3204. 

448 The statement that Paul was raised in Jerusalem does not oppose to Gal 1,22, because it 
concerns a different period of Paul’s life and belongs in a different context. Johnson, The 
Acts of the Apostles, 387-388. Note the similar triptych biographical statement concerning 
Moses in Stephen’s speech (Ac 7,20-22). Concerning Gamaliel as the teacher of Paul, see 
Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3215-3221. 

449 Since Paul if giving his apology, such elements of his biography being a Jew, growing up in 
Jerusalem, studying under a famous teacher, serves as an encomium showing Paul’s Jewish 
credentials. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 899-901. 

450 This statement on the one hand serves as the captatio benevolentiae where Paul praises 
his hearers for their zeal, which in this particular context takes the shape of persecut- 
ing Paul, who was recognised as an opponent of God, and on the other hand serves as a 
preparation for the presentation of Paul’s form of zeal for God, which took the form of 
persecution of Christians, recognised as opponents of God. In fact, this statement can be 
understood in the context of Ac 21,7-11 as a hidden insinuation of the crowd’s mistaken 
action towards Paul. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 596-597. 

451 The expression thv 6d0v—this way—refers Jews believing in Jesus as the Messiah. See Ac 
9,2, 19,9.23. Concerning Paul’s zeal, which led him to persecute Messianic Jews, Paul writes 
in his letters: 1 Cor 15,9, Gal 1,13-14, Phil 3,6. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 388. 
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Jewish world (v. 5).45? The witnesses to Paul’s words are the high priest and the 
elders, who encouraged him prerogative to continue his persecution even in 
Damascus.*°? They granted him letters of reference for the Jews in Diaspora, 
probably giving Paul authority to search for followers of Jesus who may have 
succeeded in fleeing from Jerusalem to Damascus in Syria (v. 5). This informa- 
tion serves as the strongest proof of his zeal for God in this opening section of 
his apology. 

The second part of the speech (Ac 22,6—11) refers to the revelation of Jesus to 
Saul on the road to Damascus.**4 Verse 6 provides three items of information: 
the place (near Damascus), the time (in the middle of the day) and the means of 
revelation (a bright light from heaven suddenly shone round me). The revelation 
took place near Damascus in Syria, and was therefore outside Judea in a for- 
eign land. It happened at midday, thus excluding the possibility that it was only 
a dream.*°® The light, which surrounded Saul, was not the daylight, but it was 
a sign of revelation clearly visible also to his companions, and was so intense 
that it made him blind (Ac 22,9.11).45° Saul (v. 7) fell to the ground in front of 
the light and he heard a voice speaking to him “Saul, Saul, why are you persecut- 
ing me”. In this way the subject of the revelation, who in v. 8 identifies himself 
as Jesus of Nazareth, considers Saul’s persecution of Jesus’ believers to be a 
persecution of Him.*” This verse 8 is the beginning of the dialogue between 
Saul and Jesus (Ac 22,8.10) during which the whole process leading to Saul’s 


452 See summary statement in Ac 9,1 “breathing threats and murder’. 

453 There are small differences between the accounts in Ac 22,5 and Ac 9,2. See Conzelmann, 
Acts of the Apostles, 187. The main purpose of this information is to underline the cred- 
ibility of Paul’s words, which can be verified by eminent people among the Jews. 

454 The account is notably brief and schematic, what may be caused by fact that reader al- 
ready knows the whole story (Ac 9,1-17), so allowing the writer to retell the story with 
some differences in emphasis of elements, as well as in differences concerning the new 
context and the new purpose. M.E. Rosenblatt, “Recurring Narration as a Lukan Literary 
Convention in Acts: Paul’s Jerusalem Speech in Acts 221-22,” in New Views on Luke and 
Acts, ed. E. Richard (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 1990), 94-105. 

455 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 705. The information concerning the time is missing in 
Ac 9,3. 

456 There are also minor differences between Ac 22,6 and Ac 9,2. Johnson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 388. The bright light blinding people is in Lukan narration part of the revelation 
of Jesus’ glory (Ac 22,6—11, 26,13) and in other writings it refers to the revelation of angels 
(Mt 28,2-3, Rev 10,1). Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3229. 

457 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 671. Differently in Ac 9,5 and Ac 26,14 where the 
subject of revelation presents himself as “Jesus” (the common Jewish name), in Ac 22,8 
the subject presents himself as “Jesus of Nazareth”. Because of that, the Jewish hearers can 
precisely identify the subject. 
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conversion took place. It starts with Saul’s question concerning the identity 
of the voice, to which he received probably a rather unexpected answer that 
it was Jesus of Nazareth who appeared to him.458 Jesus’ answer includes also 
an indication of real antagonism on the part of Saul towards Jesus, because 
action against Jesus’ believers (the church) means to act against Jesus himself, 
who appeared to Saul as the living one.*5° There is further explanation given 
in verse 9, interrupting the dialogue.*©° The explanation refers to the fact that 
Saul’s companions saw the sign of the revelation but they did not participate in 
the revelation itself.4®! They saw Saul speaking, but they did know with whom 
he was conversing, It makes the revelation strictly addressed to Saul. Verse 10 is 
the second part of the dialogue between Jesus and Saul, in which it is indicated 
that Saul has considered Jesus as the Lord whom he is going to serve. Verse 10 
indicates the moment when Saul considers himself as a believer in Jesus, the 
Messiah raised by God, whom he chooses as his Lord.*6? The reason for this 
change is the divine revelation, and not his own personal deliberation.4® The 
answer to Saul’s question concerning his life after this revelation contains the 
very important assertion that all this is a part of God’s plan for Saul, which has 
been decided and soon it will be explained to him in Damascus.** The final 


458 Saul certainly at that moment does not yet believe in Jesus’ resurrection. 

459 Probably Luke includes here Paul’s teaching concerning an understanding of the Christian 
Church as the body of Jesus Christ (1 Cor 12,1231). Verses 7-8 show some similarities with 
the revelation to Moses on Mount Sinai. In both cases there are identical elements: un- 
natural event, voice, question concerning the name, answer to the question and instruc- 
tions. It is possible that Luke consciously intended these similarities in order to indicate 
God as the main agent, who chooses people for particular tasks. 

460 In our opinion, verse g serves as a border between two parts of the dialogue Jesus-Saul, 
where the first part (Ac 22,6—-8) provides arguments showing the wrongness of Saul’s 
thoughts concerning Jesus and His followers. The second part of the dialogue (Ac 22,10) 
indicates Saul subordination to the truth he has discovered. 

461 According to Ac 9,7 the companions of Paul heard the voice but they saw nothing. This 
seems to differ from Ac 22,9, but in both cases the companions are passive observers of 
the event. Concerning the differences between Ac 22,9 and Ac 9,7, see Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 
3230-2231. 

462 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 903. 

463 This is a common Luke’s pattern in narrations concerning the life and activities of Saul/ 
Paul. 

464 Verse 10 says that “everything will be revealed to Saul in Damascus, which in the context 
of the following narration Ac 22,12-16 seems not to happen, since in Damascus it was 
revealed to him only those things related to his baptism (Ac 9,17—19, 22,12-16), but God’s 
main purpose in Saul conversion will be revealed to him in another revelation, which will 
take place in Jerusalem (Ac 22,17-21). This gives the term “everything” some limitation, 
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verse 11 shows again that the revelation was of divine origin, and it was a real 
event, which resulted in a temporary physical illness for Saul.46 

The third section of the speech (Ac 22,12-16) refers to Saul’s stay in Damascus 
after his conversion.*©® Verse 12 indicates that the first man who by the will of 
Jesus approached Saul, was Ananias the Jew, whose reputation among the Jews 
in Damascus was widely recognised.*®” Verse 13 shows that it was Ananias, 
who cured Paul’s temporary blindness by the power of his word.46® Ananias 
addressed Saul as “brother”, which usually means a fellow Jew, and the crowd 
probably understood it in this way. Verse 14 includes other expressions usu- 
ally found in Jewish contexts and they concern the fate of Saul. The expres- 
sion “the God of our ancestors” indicates that Saul had been chosen by God 
long before the event at Damascus took place. It is will of the God of Israel 
that Saul meet “the Righteous One’ literally in order to see and to hear Him.469 
Indirectly, Lukan Paul says that by God’s work, Saul, the persecutor of the be- 
lievers and Jesus, met Jesus in order to become His witness to all people (v.15).47° 


which gives it a meaning not of “everything” that will concern his life, but a meaning of 
“all things which are necessary to be known by him” on this particular step. What the 
reader of Acts knows through Luke’s narration in Ac 9,10—16, the hearers of Paul’s speech 
will hear in a part of his speech concerning the revelation in the Jerusalem Temple. 

465 Johnson is of the opinion that the phrase 8d&y¢ tod pwtòç should be translated literally as 
“glory of the light” because of “thematic association throughout the work between light 
and the glory of God” (The Acts of the Apostles, 389). However, the context and effect of 
the revelation are strictly physical, which makes the translation of ðóķnç tod pwrtòç as 
“brightness of the light” more appropriate. 

466 The word “conversion” is used in sense of changing from being a non-disciple of Jesus into 
disciple of Jesus, and it is not used in the sense of changing religion. 

467 In Ac 9,10 Ananias is presented as “a disciple’—a Jew believing in Jesus—but here (Ac 
22,12) he is presented as “a devout follower of the Law”. The reason for the change is the 
context of Paul’s defensive speech. By describing Ananias as the devout follower of the 
Law, Paul indirectly says to the crowd that the followers of Jesus are also followers of 
the Law. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 389. 

468 Concerning the double meaning of dva®Aémw (look up) in Ac 22,13 see Witherington 111, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 672. The performance of a miracle by Ananias may also be seen as 
witness to his piety. 

469 Ananias directly speaks to Saul about Jesus as “the Righteous One’, describes Jesus as the 
one who fulfilled the will of God (Ac 3,14, 7,52), which seems to be unnecessary, since Saul 
has subordinated himself to the Lord and recognised Jesus as the Messiah. It is possible 
that with this information the Lukan Ananias indirectly addresses the hearers of Paul’s 
speech. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 706-707. 

470 The bases for his witness are the three elements revealed to Saul, which are the will of God, 
meeting God’s Messiah, learning from the Messiah. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 
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Verse 15 provides this important information concerning Saul’s fate that was 
decided by God. Proclaiming the experience of meeting the risen Jesus and the 
knowledge learned during the revelation, become the purpose of Saul’s life. 
He will proclaim this to all people, which indirectly indicates that it is not only 
intended for those in a covenant with the one God, but it is not yet (until verse 
21) directly mentioned due to the rhetorical purpose of the speech. Verse 16 
contains further important information concerning the consequences of the 
revelation. Ananias urged Saul to receive baptism in Jesus’ name in order to 
wash away his sins.4” The expression ti péMAeıç—why do you delay?—may sug- 
gest some kind of doubt on the part of Saul, which in the context of the speech 
would work in favour of Paul.*”* Ananias urges Saul to wake up, be baptised 
(to dip repeatedly in water) in order to wash away his sins and finally to call on 
Jesus’ name, which can be seen simply as a three part sequence describing the 
early Christian baptism ritual.473 

The last section of the speech (Ac 22,17—21) refers to the event concerning 
Saul, which occurred in the Temple, and this seems to take on a specific pur- 
pose in Luke’s construction of the speech. The event mentioned here is ab- 
sent from other accounts of Saul/Paul’s life in the New Testament. After the 
account concerning the event on the road to Damascus and his association 
with Ananias in Damascus, Saul’s speech jumped directly to the events in the 


904-905. These three elements of the Lukan Ananias’ explanation correlate well with 
Paul’s own statements concerning the truth of the Gospel proclaimed by him (Gal 1,1-12). 

471 Concerning the problem of Paul’s baptism (was he baptised by Ananias or did he bap- 
tise himself?) see Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 417-418; Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3234-3235; 
Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 672. Because of use of the passive voice in 
Ac 9,18 (xal &vaotas éBartic&y), and because of the use of the middle voice in Ac 22,16 
(Avactac Bdmrioc xai améAovoat Tas àpaptias gov) in reference to baptism (which is a pos- 
sible translation) and to the forgiveness of sins (which is an impossible translation), we 
opt for the interpretation that Paul was baptised by Ananias. 

472 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 390. Even after the revelation, Saul as the Jew and the 
Pharisee, could have some dilemmas concerning joining the new sect, which he had pre- 
viously opposed. However, Conzelmann supposes that the expression can be a “cultic for- 
mula used within initiation rites,” and it does not imply Paul’s doubts (Acts of the Apostles, 
187). In our opinion, the whole argumentation of Ananias, which starts with God’s elec- 
tion of Saul in Ac 22,14 (the past event), proceeding with the future destination of Saul 
in Ac 22,15 (future event) leads to its main aim, which is the baptism of Saul in Ac 22,16 
(present event). 

473 Again because of the strictly Jewish context of the speech, the name of Jesus is not explic- 
itly mentioned. Use of the imperative aorist Batic xai &ndAoveat supports the view that 
baptism is described here. 
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Jerusalem Temple.*” Verse 17 informs us that during his stay in Jerusalem, Saul, 
while praying in the Temple, had a vision (or fell into the trance). This infor- 
mation seems to be a direct answer to the part of the accusation against Saul 
presented in Ac 21,28. After Saul became a Christian (a believer of Jesus) he 
continued (as a Jew) to pray in the Temple. This action shows Saul’s devotion 
and piety in relation to the Temple, which became the place of the revelation 
to him that can be interpreted differently depending on hearers and readers 
background.*’5 Because Luke in verse 18 uses the first person singular pronoun 
(2400) and third person singular (atév), as well as in verse 21 a verb (etmev) in 
third person singular, the subject of revelation can be God (the probable un- 
derstanding of the hearers) or can be Jesus (the probable understanding of the 
readers).4’6 Verse 18 offers details concerning the first order of Jesus given to 
Saul in this vision. Jesus ordered him to leave Jerusalem immediately because 
Saul’s attempt to share his experience with the inhabitants of Jerusalem will 
be fruitless. It seems to be a kind of prophetic statement, however, more likely 
it can be a conclusive statement presented in the form of the divine will, an 
evaluation of the Saul/Paul experiences presented by Luke in Ac 9,28—30.4”7 
Between the first order and the second order, Luke placed the account (Ac 
22,19—-20) concerning Saul’s arguing with the Lord,*’* that the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem will accept his testimony due to their knowledge of Saul’s back- 
ground as a zealous Jew, who persecuted the Jews believing in Jesus and par- 
ticipated in the stoning of Stephen, when he sacrificed himself in defence of 
his convictions (Ac 7,1-8,1).4’9 Objection to God’s order is an often used device 
to affirm the rightness of the speaker (Ac 10,13-16), and most probably it is 


474 In Ac 22,17-21, Luke says nothing about Paul’s three-year stay in Damascus (Ac 9,19-25). 
Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 390. 

475 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 673-674. 

476 Weare on the opinion that Saul spoke about Jesus but the hearers thought about God, 
because if they thought differently their opposition would take place at this moment in 
Saul’s speech, and not at the moment of mentioning the mission to Gentiles. 

477 Here Paul presents his understanding of the experience he had during his first visit to 
Jerusalem after his conversion, which is now shaped into a kind of theological interpreta- 
tion of the real happening. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 390. 

478 Again, the term Lord in Ac 22,19 can be understood differently by the speaker (referring 
to Jesus) and the hearers (referring to God). Fitzmyer, “xvetos,’ in EDNT, vol. 2, 328-331. 
However, the term in verse 21 takes the strict meaning of Jesus, due to the exposition of 
Jesus as the subject of revelation in the Temple in Ac 22,19—20. 

479 Using expressions those who believed in you (v. 19) and while the blood of your witness 
Stephen was shed (v. 20), Paul for the first time in this section (Ac 22,17—21) directly points 
to Jesus as the subject of the revelation in the Temple, in a way that it cannot be misun- 
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used here for this purpose. Paul presents himself as one who stands for the 
Jews, even if the will of his Lord is different. He uses his own example as an 
argument that conversion of the inhabitants of Jerusalem is possible, however 
the will of Jesus stayed unchanged (v. 21). From the rhetorical viewpoint, Paul’s 
defence of his opponents should earn him acceptance from their side,48° how- 
ever this does not seem to bring an expected effect, since the last highly pro- 
vocative statement in Ac 22,21 brought the speech to a sudden end. 

Verse 21 contains the second part of Jesus’ order to Saul, which reveals the 
will of the Lord that Saul will work among Gentiles proclaiming His Gospel.**! 
This time the meaning of the message is easily recognised not only by the read- 
ers of the Acts, but also by the hearers of Paul’s speech. This interpretation is 
supported by the fact that at this stage, according to Luke’s account, the speech 
of Paul is interrupted by his hearers (Ac 22,22).482 From Paul’s viewpoint (also 
the readers), placing in the Temple the vision of Jesus and His order to pro- 
claim the Gospel to Gentiles clearly points to the divine origin of his mission to 
Gentiles, and indirectly answer to the accusation presented in second part of 
Ac 21,28. However, from the crowd’s viewpoint, Paul speaks blasphemy in de- 
claring that Jesus revealed himself in the Temple ordering his servant to favour 
Gentiles before Jews (the inhabitants of Jerusalem).*8? 


A.3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech is the first of three thematic speeches (Ac 22,1-21, 23,1.6.26-30) 
concerning Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem (Ac 21,27-23,35). For this par- 
ticular reason Luke placed the speech in the narrative concerning the Jews’ 
attempt to kill Paul in Jerusalem (Ac 21,31). However, Paul’s life was saved by 
Roman soldiers, who allowed him to make his apologetic speech (Ac 21,39—40). 


The speech consists of four parts (22,1-5, 22,6—1, 22,12-16, 22,17-21), each of 
which is a separate unity with a specific function, and at the same time all the 
sections combine to form a progressive apology that takes a special function in 
the narrative concerning Paul’s imprisonment. 


derstood by his hearers, since both events regard the believers of Jesus (Jewish Christian) 
and not the believers in God (Jews). 

480 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 188. 

481 This order is with accordance to Ac 9,15. 

482 Garroway rightly points to the fact that interruptions of the speeches are deliberate lit- 
erary devices frequently used by Luke. J.D. Garroway, “Apostolic Irresistibility’ and the 
Interrupted Speeches in Acts,” CBQ 74 (2012): 739. 

483 Infact, verse 18 contains a lack of hope concerning conversion of Jews living in Jerusalem. 
Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 188; Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3228. 
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The function of the first part of the speech is to present Paul as a religious, 
zealous and faithful Jew, who in order to protect the true teaching of Judaism 
decided to persecute the new (Jewish) sect called Christian. 

The function of the second part of the speech is to indicate the event, which 
changed the direction of Paul's life. The revelation of Jesus subdues Paul’s an- 
tagonism and led him to accept Jesus as the Lord whom he decided to serve 
(Ac 22,10). 

The function of the third part of the speech is to inform the hearers that the 
former persecutor of the movement has become a member of the messianic 
movement. The one who assisted Paul in joining the Christian movement was 
Ananias, a Jew of good standing and reputation. 

The function of the fourth part of the speech is to indicate clearly that Paul’s 
mission to Gentiles was the divine plan. Jesus, whom Paul accepted as his Lord, 
gave the order to Paul in the Temple. From the very beginning the aim of this 
plan was to proclaim the Gospel to Gentiles. Paul mission to Gentiles was not 
his own choice, but it was a consequence of his obedience to the Lord Jesus. 
The four parts of this apologetic speech present in schematic but comprehen- 
sive manner the process and reason behind Paul’s mission to Gentiles. The pro- 
cess refers to his move from being a zealous Jew to becoming a Jew believing in 
Jesus and being sent to work among Gentiles. The reason refers to the fact that 
it was not Paul’s will, but the order comes from Jesus, the Lord to whom Paul 
subordinated himself. 

Suspicion concerning the person of Paul, raised among Diaspora Jews 
(Ac 21,27), spread among Jews in Jerusalem, and led to disturbance, unrest in 
the city, which was noted by the Roman military. Because of that, Paul was 
arrested by Romans on suspicion of political agitation, which proved as being 
wrong (Ac 21,37-38). In these circumstances Paul’s Roman citizenship was re- 
vealed for identification purpose, and from then on Paul became subject to the 
Roman judicial system. All this is carefully crafted by Luke as socio-political 
background, which serves as the basis for whole narration concerning Paul’s 
imprisonment. At the beginning of the narrative, Luke places the speech of 
Paul, which shows the real reason for his imprisonment, namely his rejection 
by his fellow countryman. The main function of the speech is to indicate the 
reason for Paul’s rejection by the Jews in Jerusalem. The most controversial 
statement in Paul’s speech concerns his claim that the mission to Gentiles, 
which he was committed to, was the will of the resurrected Jesus, who was 
revealed to him in the Jerusalem Temple.*** This claim was recognised by the 
Jews in Jerusalem as proof confirming the accusation brought against Paul by 


484 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 394. 
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Jews from the Diaspora (Ac 21,28). The fact that the speech is interrupted at 
the point concerning the mission to Gentiles, and not at the point where Paul 
spoke of the vision of Jesus in the Temple (Ac 22,18), shows Luke's purpose for 
this speech (within the group of speeches concerning Paul’s imprisonment), 
which is to indicate that the Jews in Jerusalem were not prepared to accept the 
mission to Gentiles as being of divine origin.*®° For this reason, they rejected 
the man who devoted his life to this mission. 


B The Speech of Paul before the Sanhedrin (Ac 23, 1. 6) 

From a rhetorical point of view it may seem hard to recognise just these two 
verses as a speech, however it is easy to recognise that it was intended by Paul 
to be full length speech containing judicial rhetoric, which however in accord 
with Luke's narrative purpose was reduced to a fragment, just enough to indi- 
cate main idea of the speaker.4®6 The not accidental construction of this frag- 
mentary speech serves to reveal to the readers of Acts the real position of Paul, 
in which he found himself after being arrested. The following analysis helps 
recognise his legal position, and so determine the function of the speech. 


The text of Ac 23,1. 6 

1 Brethren, for my part, I have always lived my life before God, with a clear 
conscience, up to this very day. 

6 Brethren, I am a Pharisee and a son of Pharisees. I am on my trial con- 
cerning the hope and the resurrection of the death. 


Ba The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech is given to the members of the Sanhedrin during Paul's interroga- 
tion, which was forced by the Romans (Ac 22,30).48” The manner in which Paul 
starts the speech suggests that Paul intended it as an apologetic speech, the 


485 The question concerning the relation between Gentiles and Jews (Ac 22,21 and Ac 21,28) is 
in fact the only connection between the speech (Ac 22,1-21) and the accusation (Ac 21,28). 
The accusation contains problems referring to the Law, the Temple and the nation, which 
are not mentioned in the speech. 

486 Soards recognised Ac 23,1-6 as the speech, which includes v. 1b, v. 3, v. 5 and v. 6b (The 
Speeches in Acts, 14-115). However, in our opinion, verse 3 and verse 5 are part of dialogue 
between Paul and the members of the Sanhedrin, and not the part of the speech. See also: 
P. Schubert, “The Final Cycle of Speeches in the Book of Acts,” JBL 87 (1968,): 1-16. 

487 Witherington 111 thinks that it was not a trial but an interrogation forced by Romans in 
order to get information concerning a possible violation of Roman law. However, accord- 
ing to Luke, Paul is speaking in Ac 23,3.6 about judgment. In v. 6 xptvouat—I am judged is 
in the indicative present passive form (The Acts of the Apostles, 684-686). 
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purpose of which is to present himself as a faithful Jew (Ac 23,1). However, the 
speech did not move forward since the High Priest interrupted it, ordering that 
Paul be beaten (Ac 23,2).488 In return, Paul cursed the High Priest (Ac 23,3).48° 
This was an offence against the Law, which was immediately indicated to Paul 
in harsh terms (Ac 23,4). Paul offered an apology confessing his ignorance con- 
cerning the person of the High Priest (Ac 23,5). Then, after surveying the situa- 
tion, Paul starts the speech again, but this time directly pointing to the reason 
for his interrogation (Ac 23,6), referring to the controversial religious topic of 
the resurrection of the dead, the cause of a rift within the Sanhedrin (Ac 23,7- 
9) because of different opinions between the Pharisees and the Sadducees. The 
Sanhedrin, divided on this controversy, became incapable of continuing the 
interrogation, causing the Romans to end it, and take Paul back to the fortress 
(Ac 23,10). 

Because the speech is incomplete no particular structure can be suggested, 
however some rhetorical elements can be found. Verse 1 starts with an exordi- 
um, which shows Paul’s identification with the members of Sanhedrin (v.1a).49° 
It is followed by propositio (v. 1b), where Paul presents himself as a righteous 
Jew.**! The speech ends properly with a peroratio (v. 6b), where the main point 
of the speech is revealed. 


B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The tribune, who ordered that Paul be flogged and examined, found himself 
in a difficult position after he learned that the prisoner was a Roman citizen 
(Ac 22,26-29).49? The aim of Paul’s examination was to find out the reason 
for the crowd's charge against him (Ac 22,24). The tribune did not have clear 
knowledge concerning Paul’s case, but he understood that the problem related 
to Jewish religious matters (Ac 22,30), which led him to set up the interrogation 


488 Since from verse 2 until verse 6b follows the dialogue between Paul and the members of 
Sanhedrin, which gives answers to questions concerning the reason for such construction 
of the speech and the purpose of the construction. After Ac 22,3-21, Lukan Paul does not 
need to explain to the readers the meaning of the beginning of his speech (v. 1), what al- 
lows the narration to go directly to explain the reason (rejection of Paul's statement by the 
High Priest) for Paul’s forward strategy (v. 6b), which included hints of a religious matter 
as the main point of controversy between him and some Jews. 

489 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 192. 

490 The narratio is omitted, since Paul's life was already presented in Ac 22,1-21. 

491 There is no proper probatio, however, the dialogue (Ac 23,2-6a) may serve as proof of 
Paul’s case (v. 1b) 

492 The name of the tribune was Claudius Lysias, as indicated in Ac 23,26. 
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of Paul before the Sanhedrin.*9% He could not examine Paul without a trial, 
and he could not request a trial without full understanding of the situation. 
In these circumstances he asked the Sanhedrin to interrogate Paul in the pres- 
ence of Roman tribune in order to get knowledge, which would allow him to 
decide about character of Paul’s possible offences. It seems that the interroga- 
tion was not strictly a trial, though Paul himself indicates it as such in v. 6, as 
intended to judge and pass sentence on him because of a violation of Jewish 
Law. It was an interrogation in order that the Romans get a clearer knowledge 
concerning the case.494 

Verse 1 shows that the Lukan Paul, before starts the speech, carefully judged 
the situation and chose the right rhetorical strategy that will provide proof 
for the tribune that Paul’s case refers strictly to a Jewish religious controversy. 
Paul addressed the Sanhedrin according to rhetorical standards with exordium 
dvd pec &ðcApoi—brothers, which purposely indicates that he and the interroga- 
tors are on the same side.*9> Immediately after, he added his self-presentation 
that contains a single statement that the whole life Paul was of faithful service 
to God, what is supposed to convince the Sanhedrin that he is a Jew living ac- 
cording to the Law.*°® Verse 2 shows that the High Priest thought differently 
and did not find Paul’s words to be agreeable, and expressed this by an order 
to slap Paul.+9” Verse 3 shows Paul’s reaction to this rather unexpected humili- 
ation, which interrupted his speech. Paul cursed the High Priest accusing him 


493 This information indirectly indicates that at this stage it was clear to the tribune that 
Paul is not guilty of any crime against Roman law. Concerning the procurator’s rights to 
convene the Sanhedrin see: Ant. 20.202. 

494 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3263-2264. 

495 Asimilar exordium is used in Ac 4,8, 7,2. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 226-227. 

496 The statement contains the following descriptive elements: Paul lived according to God’s 
will revealed through the Law (memoAttevpat tT Gq); he lived with a clear conscience that 
shows his right conduct (cuvetdjoet &yaðĝ); the clearness of conscience is perfect, which 
indicates lack of doubts (xd&oy); this perfect conduct is constant, that means concerns 
past and present (det tabty¢ THs NuEeac). Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 924-925. 

497 The High Priest is Ananias, who held the office in the years AD 47-59. He was appointed 
by Herod of Chalcis (Ant. 20.5.2) and during this time he was loyal servant of Rome (en- 
dorsing the information in Ac 22). During the Jewish-Roman war he was assassinated 
as a collaborator with Rome. This slender information concerning Ananias, may explain 
the reason for why he convened the Sanhedrin in order to please the tribune. Ananias’ 
conduct shows disagreement or disrespect towards Paul, which by any standards in the 
Hellenistic world was recognised as a humiliating insult and punishable offense. Keener, 
Acts, vol. 3, 3268-2270. 
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of conduct against the Law,*98 although he is supposed to judge Paul accord- 
ing to the Law. Since Paul’s action is response to illegal offence, he should not 
be found guilty,49° however verse 4 indicates that Paul’s reaction was imme- 
diately considered to be a violation of the Law prohibiting all from speaking 
wrong against the High Priest (Ex 22,27). In these circumstances Paul’s state- 
ment made in v. 1 appeared to be untrue to the members of the Sanhedrin. 
To avoid this accusation, Paul in verse 5 offers his somehow irrelevant excuse, 
referring to his inability to recognise the High Priest, which must be recog- 
nised as rather odd, since on the one hand Ananias spent a long time in office 
and on other hand this argument would work against Paul’s claim presented in 
verse 1.509 However, it is possible to take Paul’s excuse as an ironical metaphor 
related to the improper conduct of the High Priest in ordering the punishment 
of Paul.5°! By using the quotation from the Ex 22,27 Paul presents himself as a 
Jew, who respects the Law contrary to the High Priest.5°% Overall, Paul became 
aware that the Sanhedrin was against him. 

This time Paul’s typical strategy in an apologetic speech did not turn in his 
favour. As a result he decided to use the weakness of the Sanhedrin, namely 
the differences on some religious matters that divided the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees, the two most influential groups.5°3 Verse 6 shows that Paul started 
the speech, as before, with the same word “brothers” but this time it is followed 
by a statement that clearly indicated which side Paul was on in the very con- 
troversial matter concerning the resurrection of the dead. Paul claimed to be 


498 According to Josephus’ accounts, Ananias as High Priest frequently acted unjustly, vio- 
lated the Law, and was even involved in ambushing Samaritan pilgrimages (Bell. 2.243, 
2.426-29, 2.441-442). Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 396. 

499 H. Le Cornu andJ. Shulam, “A Commentary on the Jewish Roots of Acts,’ vol. 1-2 (Jerusalem: 
Academon, 2003), 1244. 

500 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 192. 

501 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 397. 

502 Itis still possible that Paul did not meet Ananias earlier, and hence did not recognise him, 
if the interrogation took the form of a rather informal meeting, where the High Priest 
could not be indicated by his honourable position, however if the interrogation had been 
a formal trial conducted by the Sanhedrin, the High Priest would be known from his po- 
sition in the gathering. I.H. Marshall, The Acts of the Apostles (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1980), 361-362. 

503 Peterson rightly points out that this was “more than a tactical move for temporary advan- 
tage’, but it was a way in which the Lukan Paul indicates the “theological” point that after 
its specification (resurrection of Jesus in Ac 26,6—8.22—23) became a “doctrinal” issue for 
the rejection of Paul’s kerygma by Jews represented here by the authorities of the Temple 
(The Acts of the Apostles, 615-616). 
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one of the Pharisees who believe in resurrection, and that this was the reason 
for his trial.5°4 Although in this particular situation the question concerning 
the resurrection of the dead was not the reason for which he was arrested, this 
move proved to be surprisingly beneficial for Paul.5°° The strategy to change 
the topic from a particular problem (disturbances in Jerusalem) into a topic 
concerning a more general problem (the question of the resurrection of the 
dead) worked in Paul's favour since the debate turned into a heated religious 
discussion (Ac 23,7-10), which forced the Romans to return to the fortress 
Antonia in order to save Paul’s life. As a result the Roman tribune indirectly got 
an answer to his doubts concerning the reason for the Jews’ opposition to Paul, 
which was not of a political character but strictly concerned Jewish religious 
matters. 


B3 The Function of the Speech 

This very unusual speech plays very important rule in the narrative and theo- 
logical concept of Acts.5°® Because of the fragmentary character of the speech, 
more than one function for the speech can be proposed. 

After the crowd in Jerusalem did not accept Paul because of his service to 
Gentiles (Ac 22,1-21), he is now rejected by the head of the Sanhedrin, who 
refused to recognise Paul as a righteous Jew. It indicates the first possible func- 
tion of the speech: Paul was entirely rejected by the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(with the exception of the group of Jesus’ followers) and the official leaders of 
Judaism.5°7 

The second possible function of the speech concerns the narrative referring 
to Paul’s imprisonment, to indicate the reason for Paul’s applying for a trial in 


504  Paul’s statement that he is a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisees raises a problem con- 
cerning the possibility of a Pharisees’ family living outside Judea. Concerning this prob- 
lem see, for example: J. Murphy-O’Connor, Paul: A Critical Life (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1996), 56-59; W. Rakocy, Pawel Apostol [The Apostle Paul] (Czestochowa: Święty 
Pawel, 2003), 42-44; Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 689-691. Note that Luke 
twice indicates that from Paul’s perspective the interrogation is recognised as a trial 
(Ac 23,3.6). 

505  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 718. In verse 8, Luke mentions also angels and spirits as 
elements of the heritage of Judaism not recognised by the Sadducees. Meier’s interpre- 
tation of verse 8 has been subjected to criticism by scholars. J.P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: 
Rethinking the Historical Jesus, vol. 3 (New York: Bantam Doubleday, 2001), 408. As the ex- 
ample of criticism see F. Parker, “The Terms ‘Angel’ and ‘Spirit’ in Acts 23,8,” Bib 84 (2003): 
244-365. 

506 Schubert, “The Final Cycle of Speeches in the Book of Acts,” 6. 

507 In our opinion, it is the main function of the speech. 
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Rome (Ac 23,11). The Romans, after recognition of the real reason for opposi- 
tion towards Paul, were unable to properly handle the whole situation, what 
led to an escalation of antagonism against Paul (the conspiracy).5°8 This pro- 
longed administrative problem, which started in Jerusalem, will lead to Paul’s 
final decision (Ac 25,10) that was, according to Luke’s account, another step in 
God's plan for Paul (Ac 23,11). 

The third possible function of the speech is of a theological nature and fits 
particularly into Luke’s general theological design in the Gospel and the Acts of 
the Apostles (Ac 5,33—42). The speech indicates that among the many groups 
within Judaism the closest to the group called Christians are the Pharisees, 
due to their faith in resurrection of the dead, which is the basic tenet of the 
Christian faith (Ac 23,9).5°9 

The fourth possible function of the speech is to give the reason (in Luke's 
narrative concept) for Paul’s speech before Felix (Ac 24,u-21).5!° The speech 
before the Sanhedrin is the second speech in a section of the topical speeches 
(Ac 22,121, 23,1.6.26—-30) concerning Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem, which 
will be followed by the last conclusive speech shaped in form of an official let- 
ter (Ac 23,26—30). The first speech (Ac 21,1-21) shows that the Jews in Jerusalem 
did not accept Paul's claim that he was sent by God to proclaim the Gospel to 
Gentiles, and the second speech (Ac 23,1.6) shows that the Sanhedrin did not 
consider Paul to be a faithful servant of God. These two speeches indicate the 
antagonism of the Jews in Jerusalem towards Paul that leads to the conspiracy 
recorded by Luke in Ac 23,12—22 and finally to the decision of Claudius Lysias, 
which caused a new stage of Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea. 


C The Letter of Claudius Lysias (Ac 23, 26-30) 

The Letter of Claudius Lysias is an elogium, an official report concerning legal 
matters.5!! However, G.M. Paul rightly points to the fact that “the letters in- 
cluded in the works are hardly to be distinguished in effect from speeches,” and 
O. Padilla notes that in ancient literature the letters quoted in narratives were 


508 This aspect will be developed further in Luke’s narrative (Ac 23,12-25,12). 

509 In our opinion, it is rather an additional function of the speech. However, it must be 
notice that the topic of resurrection, in the narrative of Paul’s imprisonment, gradually 
become the most important argument proving religious character of Jews’ antagonism 
against Paul. 

510 In the final part of the speech before Felix Paul uses the argument that the Sanhedrin did 
not find him guilty of any crime (Ac 24,20-21). 

511 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 698-699. 
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viewed under the same category as speeches.®5!? We are of the opinion that, as 
in the cases of Ac 4,23-31 and Ac 15,22-29, the letter of Claudius Lysias serves 
in Luke's narrative as the third and final speech in the section concerning the 
period of Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem. 


The text of Ac 23, 26-30 

26 Claudius Lysias to the excellency the governor Felix, greetings. 2” This 
man had been seized by some Jews, and was on the point of being killed 
by them, when I came upon them with my force and rescued him, as I 
learnt that he is a Roman citizen. 2° Wanting to know exactly the ground 
of the charges they made against him, I brought him before their council. 
29 T found that their charges were connected with questions of their Law, 
and that there was nothing alleged involving either death or imprison- 
ment. 3° Having information of a plot against the man, I sent him to you 


at once, ordering his accusers to prosecute him before you. 


Ca The Structural Analysis of the Letter 

The letter is the official report of Claudius Lysias, the tribune of the Roman co- 
hort in Jerusalem, which is sent to Felix, the procurator of Judea, who resided 
in Caesarea. The report, which became part of Paul’s file during the trial, con- 
cerns in a very schematic manner, the case of the Jewish prisoner with Roman 
citizenship, since his arrest until his sending to Caesarea.°!8 The context of the 
letter, described in Ac 23,12-25, shows that the conspiracy of the Jews against 
Paul (Ac 23,12-15), which became known to the tribune (Ac 23,16-22), forced 
the tribune to send Paul to Caesarea in order to protect his life (Ac 23,23-25). 
In the report, Lysias gives an account concerning the reason for Paul’s arrest 
(v. 27), his action undertaken to investigate the case (v. 28), and the result of 
the investigation (v. 29). The report ends with a presentation of the reason for 
sending the prisoner to Caesarea (v. 30). The content focuses on the sending 
Paul from Jerusalem and his official handing over (with comments on his trial) 
by Felix in Caesarea (Ac 23,31-35). 

The letter takes the ancient classical form. It starts with an indication of the 
sender, the addressee, and greetings presented in v. 26. Then follows the body 
of the letter, which is contained in vv. 27-30. There is no closing greeting in the 
letter, although this is added in some manuscripts.°!+ 


512 G.M. Paul, “Sallust,’ in Latin Historians, ed. T.A. Direy (London: Routledge, 1966), 100; 
Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 201. 

513 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3331. 

514 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 405. 
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C.2 The Meaning of the Letter 
The Letter starts with casual greetings (v. 26) indicating the sender (Claudius 
Lysias) and the addressee (Felix, the procurator of Judea). Claudius Lysias is 
known to us only from Luke’s account in Acts.5!5 Lysias was not born as the 
Roman citizen, but he bought citizenship (Ac 22,28).°!® Luke presents him as 
the tribune of the Roman cohort in Jerusalem.*!” In a short narrative concern- 
ing the tribune, Luke describes him by his deeds and words, which in general 
terms correlate to each other. Lysias as the tribune acts quickly, properly and 
justly. The report shows Lysias as a person competent in his office, who acts 
properly according to his duties in order to protect a Roman citizen.5!® 

More can be said about Felix from the information provided by Flavius 
Josephus. Claudius Antonius Felix was a freedman, whose brother Pallas was 
a very influential person at the court of Claudius (AD 41-54). Because of these 
connections he became the procurator of Judea from AD 53 to AD 55.°!9 The 
evaluation of Felix’s governor service not only by Luke but also by Josephus is 
not positive.520 

Verse 27 contains a short account concerning the event described by Luke 
in Ac 21,27-40 and 22,22-29. Lysias writes that Jews attacked Paul and were 
about to kill him. This information is true despite the fact that the reason and 
the context of the Jews’ action are not mentioned at all. Then Lysias writes that 
he saved Paul life. This is also true, but Lysias’ real intention is not mentioned 
(Ac 21,31-39). What Lysias leaves out of the report is the fact that “there was 
tumult all over Jerusalem”.>”! The final item of information that Lysias writes 
of in verse 27 concerns Paul’s Roman citizenship, which places Lysias as the 


515 He was Greek and his Greek name (Lysias) became his cognomen as well as the name of 
Caesar (Claudius) became his nomen gentile. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 434. 

516 Concerning the possibility of obtaining Roman citizenship, see Witherington 111, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 679-684. 

517 The term ydiapyoç means military tribune and it refers to the commander of the cohort, 
which was the military unit consisting of 600 soldiers. 

518 The very schematic character of Lysias report is readily apparent. His omission of some 
facts puts his competence in some doubt. This, however, may reflect more the nature of 
the Roman Empire administrative system than the character of Lysias himself. For differ- 
ent opinion, see Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 195-196. 

519 The exact dating of Felix’s service as the governor of Judea cannot be determined. 
Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 194-195. 

520 See Ant. 20.137-138, 20.182 (Flavius Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, vol. 9, LCL (London, 1965), 
160-163); Ac 24,2227. 

521 D.P. Bechard, “The Disputed Case Against Paul: a Redaction-Critical Analysis of Acts 
21,27-22,29,” CBQ 65 (2003), 243. 
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one who saved the Roman citizen from the dangerous Jews.5?? In connection 
with this matter Lysias omitted from the report the fact that he unintentionally 
violated the rights of the Roman citizen (Ac 21,24—29).523 

Verse 28 refers to the next steps undertaken by Lysias in the case. In order to 
know the reason for the crowd’s attempt to kill Paul, Lysias required an inter- 
rogation before the Sanhedrin. At that point Luke’s narrative (Ac 22,30) and 
Lysias’ report agree (Ac 23,28). 

In verse 29 Lysias presents the conclusion of his investigation. He acknowl- 
edges that accusation against Paul concerns Jewish religious matters. This in 
general agrees with Luke’s account (Ac 23,6-10), however Lysias omitted to 
note the conflict within the Sanhedrin (Ac 23,7—-10).54 The second conclusion 
concerns Paul’s innocence in terms of Roman law.>? There is no information in 
Luke's narrative about this investigation, but the conclusion can refer to Lysias’ 
first supposition (Ac 21,37-38). These two conclusions on Lysias’ part suggest 
that Paul should be tried before the Jewish authorities rather than before the 
governor of Judea. Fitzmyer rightly points to the fact that Lysias’ conclusion 
that Paul did not offend against Roman law is an important statement in Luke's 
narrative.526 From the very beginning of Paul’s imprisonment the Roman of- 
ficial was convinced that Paul was not guilty of any crime warranting capital 
punishment under Roman law. 

After concluding that Paul did not break Roman law, Lysias had to offer 
sufficient reason for sending an innocent Roman citizen to the procurator. In 
v. 30 Lysias presents the reason for his action. The Jews, because of a dispute 
concerning Jewish religious matters, plotted to attempt Paul’s assassination, 
which de facto would be a crime against a Roman citizen. The duty of the 
tribune was to protect Roman citizens, and in this case it meant sending the 
prisoner to Caesarea.®?” Under the protection of the procurator, Paul will be 


522 S. Legasse, “LApologétigue a l’égard de Rome dans procès de Paul (Acts 21,27—26.32),” 
RScRel 69 (1981): 249-256. 

523 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 405. 

524 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3338. 

525 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 938. 

526 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 728. 

527 Lysias’ real intention remains uncertain. It is possible that he just wants to protect the 
Roman citizen. It is possible that from his perspective, taking Paul out of Jerusalem was 
the best solution to calm the situation in the city. It is possible that he tried to avoid 
military conflict between 40 Jews and his troops. It is possible that a request from the 
Sanhedrin could be for him difficult not to favour. In fact, on the one hand Lysias in mak- 
ing a preventative move, but on the other hand he risks that the procurator may learn 
from Paul a more detailed version of the events, than he presented in the report. 
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saved from possible assassination, and the problem was transferred from an 
always volatile Jerusalem to a much calmer Caesarea. The logical consequence 
of this action was to put the case of Paul on trial but before the Roman authori- 
ties, rather than to risk another interrogation. For this reason, probably after 
Paul had found shelter in Caesarea, the Jews were informed by Lysias that the 
case of Paul had become a matter for trial before the procurator in Caesarea, 
under which circumstances the Jews must send their delegation. In fact, it was 
Lysias who put Paul’s case during the first official trial. Because Paul’s case in 
Jerusalem did not go forward as an investigation, the Lukan Lysias’ determina- 
tion of the accusers in Ac 23,30 is problematic, since the context Ac 21,27-23,22 
suggests the crowd, however Ac 24,1 informs of the presence of the Sanhedrin, 
who presents the official accusation and takes part in the trial.528 


G3 The Function of the Letter 

If we take the letter (Ac 23,26-30) as a separate unit, the function of the letter 
would become a typical report to the superior in office whose main aim would 
be to give a coherent account concerning the particular case.5?9 In this case 
Ac 23,26-30 shows the way in which Claudius Lysias evaluated the event in 
Jerusalem. This approach would link the letter to following narrative concern- 
ing the trial in Caesarea (Ac 23,30). 

If we take the letter as part of Luke’s narrative concerning Paul's imprison- 
ment in Jerusalem, the content of the letter of Lysias can be compared to the 
account given by Luke.5°° In this case we notice differences in these two ac- 
counts, and they draw our attention to the person of Lysias. 

If we take the letter of Lysias as the third speech concerning Paul’s impris- 
onment in Jerusalem, we see that the function of the letter is to present the 
final conclusion concerning Paul’s case, made here by a Roman official.5#! The 
first speech (Ac 22,1-21) in the section referring to Paul’s imprisonment in 
Jerusalem shows that the Jews in Jerusalem did not accept the fact that Paul’s 
mission was of divine origin. The second speech (Ac 23,1.6) in the section 
shows that Paul was not considered by the Sanhedrin to be a Jew faithfully 
serving God (Ac 23,1). The letter shows that Lysias found Paul to be guilty of 


528 The sequence of the facts is reversed in Luke’s narration, where first the trial is decided 
(Ac 23,30.35) and then the accusation and the accusers are presented (Ac 24,1-9). 

529 Fitzmyer thinks that it is an example of a litterae dimissoriae (The Acts of the 
Apostles, 726). 

530 This kind of analysis is provided by Keener (Acts, vol. 3, 3332-3336). 

531 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3331-3339. 
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no crime against Roman law, and that the controversy concerned the Jewish 
religious issues.59? From here until the end of Acts (Ac 28,17-18) these are the 
main statements concerning Paul’s case. In our opinion, this function must be 
counted as preferable. 


3.3.2 Caesarea—before Felix 

A The Speech of Tertullus (Ac 24, 2-8) 

After Lysias had learnt about the conspiracy against Paul, in order to save a 
Roman citizen he sent him to Caesarea, the place of residence of the procura- 
tor Felix.533 Lysias also sent a letter with the required explanation concerning 
the case of Paul (Ac 13,26-30). The Roman citizen, whom he is sending to Felix, 
was not found guilty of any crime against Roman law, and the possible accusa- 
tion, made against him by the Jews, was rather a matter related to the Jewish 
Law. In this case, Felix had to put on trial a Roman citizen accused about mat- 
ters concerning Jewish religious problems, something that was not common 
practice for the Romans. The speech of Tertullus is the first of the three speech- 
es concerning Paul in the trial before Felix. Tertullus, an attorney, represents 
the accusers, makes their case, and his speech has a particular function in the 
whole narrative concerning the trial before Felix. 


The text of Ac 24, 2-8 

2 He said: we enjoy much peace through you, and because of your over- 
sight the improvement of this nation become. 3 We acknowledge this in 
every way and everywhere with all thankfulness, the most excellent Felix. 
4 But, to detain you no further, I beg you, in your kindness, to give us a 
brief hearing. 5 We have found this man a pest who stirs up dissension 
among all the Jews throughout the world and the leader of the Nazarene 
sect. ë He even attempted to desecrate the Temple, but we caught him. 
(7) 8 By examining him yourself you will be able to learn from him about 
everything of which we accuse him. 


532 This statement Padilla considers as the first function of this speech in Acts, (The Speeches 
of Outsiders in Acts, 204-206). 

533 Dating of Felix’s office as the procurator of Judea is issue often discussed among scholars. 
The span of the time goes from AD 52 till aD 60. Concerning the problem see Conzelmann, 
Acts of the Apostles, 194-195; Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3331. 
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Al The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

Luke places the speech in the narrative concerning Paul’s trial before Felix, 
which is presented as being an extra ordinem process.>** The first speech is 
given by Tertullus, the rhetorician from the side of Paul's opponents, and it 
contains the accusation against Paul (Ac 24,2—8).535 Tertullus was a profes- 
sional orator who was employed by the High Priest of the Jerusalem Temple 
to represent the Jews during the trial against Paul before Felix, the procurator 
of Judea.5*° It is not certain if Tertullus himself was a Jew or a Roman.®?” Luke 
presents him as the legal advocate of the Jews, who according to the order of 
Lysias (Ac 23,30) brought the charge against Paul to the procurator. 

The speech of Tertullus begins with an exordium, including an elaborated 
captatio benevolentiae in vv. 2-3. It is followed by a short narratio given in v. 4, 
where the lack of an extensive presentation of Paul’s case is explained by way 
of excuse as being done out of respect for the busy Felix. Verse 5 is the propo- 
sitio of the speech, which presents Paul’s crime. It is supported by a probatio 


534 The process extra ordinem undertaken in order to protect an individual's interests was a 
public-law procedure, which appeared as an exception to regular, formal procedures of a 
private-law character. I. Jaramaz and R.T. Medan¢ic¢, “Cognitio extra ordinem u rimskom 
pravu [Cognitio extra ordinem in Roman Law],” Pravnik, 40 (1/2006): 79-109. Concerning 
Paul’s trial before Felix many procedures seem to be unusual: 1. Roman citizen free from 
any offence against Roman law is put on the trial; 2. the procurator makes a decision 
about trial before the official accusation was presented; 3. the accusation was presented 
on the day of the trial; 4. the trial took place almost immediately after the problem oc- 
curred (five days after the incident in Jerusalem); 5. the Jewish religious matter is the 
subject of the Roman trial in Caesarea. In our opinion, all these indicate that the main 
reason for the trial is to protect a Roman citizen. 

535 Tertullus is a Latin name, which makes it possible that he was a Roman rhetorician in 
the service of the High Priest of the Jerusalem Temple. Although his use of “we” suggests 
that Tertullus was a Jew, this may indicate merely that he speaks in the name of the Jews. 
Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 704. The fact that among Paul’s accusers we find 
a professional rhetorician and the High Priest may indicate the importance of the case. 
Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 210-212. 

536 Taking into consideration that the Jews were about to accuse Paul, a Roman citizen from 
the birth before the Roman procurator (the freedman), it sufficiently explains the reason 
for employing a professional orator instead of addressing the accusation in person. 

537 The use of the first person plural pronoun in each verse of his speech suggests that he is a 
Jew or at least a Hellenistic Jew. However, taking into consideration the fact that Tertullus 
acts as the official representative (legal advocate) of the Jews, the use of the first person 
plural pronoun may simply be a rhetorical usage. The idea that Tertullus was not a Jew can 
be supported by verses 2 and g that seem to distinguish between Tertullus and the Jews. 
F.S. Spencer, “Tertullus,” in Dictionary of the Bible, 1287. 
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given in v. 6 where the main argument is Paul’s attempt to profane the Temple, 
which was a capital offence.538 The speech ends with a peroratio in v. 8, which 
suggests that Felix’s interrogation of Paul will confirm the accusation. 

After hearing the prosecutor’s speech, Felix gives his attention to the Paul's 
defence (Ac 24,1021). The authors of both speeches act as professional rhetori- 
cians and they give their speeches in well-crafter rhetoric.5°9 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speeches 

Tertullus’ speech begins with an exordium that contains a captatio benevolen- 
tiae that is purposely quite extensive and elaborate, as can be expected in a 
case in which the speaker lacks strong arguments to present.5*° The content 
of the exordium was deliberatively created by Tertullus in order to earn the 
favour of Felix. The opening sentence of the speech (v. 2) contains a double 
praise addressed to Felix referring to the peace and reforms, which the Jewish 
nation was experiencing during his rule. These two praise formulas are exam- 
ples of rhetorical flattery that is based on a few positive elements but at the 
same time consciously omits the common evaluation of the whole situation in 
order to strengthen his own position by earning the favour of the procurator.54! 
Josephus (Ant. 20,160-182, Bell. 2,257—70) presents Felix in very negative way, ac- 
cusing him of having been responsible for pushing the Jewish nation to the war 
against Rome, by his unjust and oppressive conduct as the ruler of Judea (Ant. 
20.160—-167). In fact, during the time of Felix’s inappropriate administration of 
Judea there was much trouble and unrest among the Jews.542 When Tertullus 
speaks about peace, he may refer to a few particular situations like putting an 
end to the activities of brigands led by Eleazar (Bell. 2.252-253) rather than to 


538 The Western Text has an addition between verse 6 and verse 8: “but Lysias the tribune 
came and took him away from us with great violence, ordering those accusing him to 
come before you”. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 434. 
For a proposal of a different construction of the speech see Padilla, The Speeches of 
Outsiders, 218. 

539 Luke’s accounts of the speeches contain only the outlines (summaries) of the real speech- 
es, and are fashioned to suit his narrative conception. The speeches merely contain the 
most crucial statements and points of each of the speeches. Conzelmann, Acts of the 
Apostles, 198. 

540 The narratio (v. 4) presents many facts that could support the accusation (vv. 5-6), which 
allows us to suppose that the accusers, aware of the weakness of their position, employed 
a professional orator to skilfully emphasise the captatio benevolentiae by including state- 
ments that the High Priest of the Jerusalem Temple could find difficult to articulate. 

541 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3364-3366. 

542 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 410. 
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the wider situation in Jerusalem and Judea (Ant. 20.161-180, Bell. 2.261-270).5*8 
According to the Lukan Tertullus, these achievements of Felix, who is called 
here “the most noble” 544 earned him the permanent gratitude of all Jews (v. 3), 
which is a statement that hardly reflected reality, but perfectly fits the aim of 
forensic rhetorical speeches, since it puts strong but indirect expectation on 
the procurator that this particular case should confirm the presented view.5*5 
In the narratio (v. 4) Tertullus expresses his intent to present the matter briefly 
in order not to inconvenience Felix (v. 4). This sentence indicates that Tertullus 
is about to give the speech in a proper but schematic manner, and without 
going over the limited time.**° It also indicates that Tertullus’ aim is to present 
the matter as being obvious and with no need for prolonged arguments or for 
going into the background and the context of the case. However, from the read- 
er’s point of view it may indicate lack of strong evidences for the accusation. It 
would explain the use of the phrase “I urge you in your graciousness to give us 
a brief hearing,” which suggests that the good will of Felix, who is involved in a 
trial concerning Jewish religious matters, is required here in order to achieve 
Tertullus’ aim. 

The next part of the speech (proposito) includes Tertullus’ charge against 
Paul (v. 5). Without doubt, Tertullus and those whom he is representing recog- 
nised Paul as being a dangerous man, whom they describe as a plague spread- 
ing through the whole world and making disturbances among the Jews.>*” By 
using the phrase, he stirs up trouble among Jews the world over, Tertullus tries to 
present the action of Paul as a danger not only for Jerusalem or Judea but also 
for the peace in the whole Roman Empire.548 By adding that Paul is a leader 
of the sect called the Nazarenes, Tertullus transfers the action concerning Paul 


543 Josephus’ account concerning the conflict between the High Priest Jonathan and Felix put 
in great doubt Felix’s good will and interest in prosperity of the nation (Ant. 20.160-167). 

544 This expression was common in the exordium of a petition addressed to the procurator. 
Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 953. 

545 It can hardly be expected that the Jews accepted the Roman reforms or the conditions of 
the Pax Romana. Furthermore, Felix is presented by Josephus (Bell. 2.253-270) as being a 
very poor administrator. J.A. Brooks, “Felix,” Dictionary of the Bible, 459-460. 

546 During a trial the time allowed for speeches by the advocates was limited and they had to 
promise to be brief. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 198-199. 

547 The term evpicxw—find can mean to find after searching; to find accidentally; to discover 
by observation; to be found to be. The use of the active aorist suggests that the Jews after 
searching found Paul to be a dangerous man. The expression tov évdpa todtov Aotwov—this 
man a perfect pest may have a stronger meaning than today’s meaning of pest and it may 
mean “the evil man”. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 410-411. 

548 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 439-441. 
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from the individual case into the widespread action of the new sect, which 
is not accepted by mainstream Judaism, and as well is not recognised by the 
Roman Empire.5*9 Tertullus’ accusation contains several details, which show 
Luke's perspective on relations between mainstream Judaism (the Sanhedrin) 
and the new sect within Judaism (the Nazarenes). Tertullus uses the name 
Nazarenes and not Christians, which on the one hand indicates the marginal 
nature of the sect, which comes from Galilee and not from Judea, and on the 
other hand it avoids recognising Jesus as Christ (Messiah) being the true leader 
of the sect. Paul is considered to be the leader of the sect, what most probably 
indicates here his exceptional activities in proclaiming Jesus’ teaching, rather 
than suggesting that he held any position among the leaders of the Jewish 
Christian community in Jerusalem.5>° However, it is possible that Tertullus, by 
presenting Paul as the leader of Nazarenes who caused disturbances among 
Jews through the whole world, is trying to make profit of Felix’s experience 
concerning the case of the false Egyptian prophet (Bell. 2.261—-263). 

The probatio of the thesis that Paul is a dangerous man (propositio) is his at- 
tempt to profane the Temple, which was a reason for his arrest (v. 6). Tertullus 
does not say how Paul tried to profane the Temple, which leaves his argu- 
ments very general.°>! Paul’s attempt to profane the Temple was a reason for 
his arrest by the Jews—clearly suggesting here the Temple authorities—but 
this does not agree with Luke's narrative in Ac 21,27-40 where the Romans 
are the agents of Paul's arrest.5>? This version of the text in the context of Ac 
21,27-40 seems to present the last words of Tertullus’ speech as being untrue. 
However, there is a textual problem in Ac 24,6-8 deriving from the omission 
of verse 7 (“but Lysias the tribune came and took him away from us with great 
violence, ordering those accusing him to come before you”) in the text of Greek 
New Testament in use since the nineteen century.°>? Without verse 7, the pur- 
pose of the Tertullus’ speech is to make the case of Paul to be one of a politi- 
cal nature involving the Roman juridical system, since the transgression of the 


549 The plural form of Natwpaîoç appears only in Ac 24,5. The term is equivalent to the term 
Christian. 

550 The term mewtootétyv—leader appears only once in the New Testament. 

551 Based on Luke’s narrative the readers know that the argument refers to Ac 21,28—29. 

552 Luke presents the action of the crowd as an attempt to kill Paul, and not simply an at- 
tempt to arrest him. 

553 The verse is included in the Textus Receptus. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek 
New Testament, 434. Concerning the textual problems of the Acts, see W.A. Strange, The 
Problem of the Text of Acts (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992). 
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Temple was an offence punished with the capital penalty.°°4 Including verse 7, 
the purpose of Tertullus’ speech would be to make the case of Paul the subject 
of the trial before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem, due to violation by Lysias of 
the Jewish right to judge matters concerning the Jewish religion.5°> However, 
since it was a trial and not just an interrogation, the matter of jurisdiction of 
the different authorities had to be decided, due to Paul’s Roman citizenship, 
what in our opinion makes the latter interpretation irrelevant. Notable is the 
fact that Luke’s writing about an attempt to profane the Temple and not about 
the event, which actually had occurred, indicates the weakness of Tertullus’ 
proof that probably serves Luke’s narrative purpose, which is to show Paul’s 
innocence before the Jewish Law.556 

In exordium of the speech, Tertullus shows his conviction concerning two 
things.>5” First, he is convinced about the truth of the accusation; and second, 
he is convinced about the fact that Felix will be of the same opinion after inter- 
rogation of Paul (v. 8).558 In Luke’s narrative these last words of Tertullus serve 
as the direct reason for Paul’s speech in his self-defence. 


A.3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech of Tertullus is given at the beginning of the official trial of Paul 
before Felix, the governor of Judea. It is the accusation speech, presenting 
the charge against the subject of the trial, in order to gain a guilty conviction. 
Although, the form and the aim of the speech (Ac 24,2-8) follow a rhetorical 
style, however, the accusation (vv. 5-6) are not rhetorically developed, giving 
the impression of the speech being schematic and perfunctory in character. 


554 In this case, Paul should be judged by the Roman authorities, based on the crime against 
the Roman law, since the sanctity of the Temple was guaranteed by Roman procurator. 
Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 233. This interpretation indicates that the main purpose 
of Tertullus’ speech is to make the case of Paul to be condemned by Romans. However, 
Johnson is of the opinion that even without verse 7 the meaning of verse 6 implies that 
Paul’s case should be handled by the Sanhedrin. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 411. 

555 If we include v. 7, the subject of vv. 7-8 would be changed from Paul to Lysias, which 
explains better the decision of Felix in Ac 24,22. However, with the verse 7, at the end of 
his accusation against Paul, Tertullus would indirectly introduce a new subject (Lysias) in 
his accusation, which from both the rhetorical and grammatical perspectives (the verb 
àvaxpivw generally applies to interrogation of the prisoner) seems to be impossible. 

556 The Jews from Asia accused Paul of having profaned the Temple, and not just attempting 
to do so (Ac 21,28). 

557 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 956. 

558 In the Western text, where v. 7 is added, the subject of the interrogation is not Paul but 
Lysias. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 4u1. 
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This is probably due to Luke’s approach in generally arranging the topical 
speeches in each particular section. In this section concerning the Paul’s trial 
before Felix, the speech of Tertullus is an introductory speech indicating the 
topic of the three speeches in the whole section. The topic of the speeches 
concerns Paul’s crimes, listed by Tertullus as: disturbances among the Jews in 
the whole Empire; leadership of the sect called the Nazarenes; an attempt to 
profane the Temple. These accusations will be answered in Paul's speech. The 
particular function of the speech is to prepare the ground for Paul’s speech. 


B The Speech of Paul before Felix (Ac 24, 10-21) 

The speech of Paul is his apology against the accusation schematically pre- 
sented in the speech of Tertullus. This is his first official speech during the trial 
before the Roman procurator. The speech of Tertullus showed the main line 
of the accusation brought by the leading Jews from Jerusalem who tried to 
present Paul’s case as being a crime against Roman law.°59 Paul in his apology 
first must answer to the accusation in way that weakens the strength of the 
arguments put forward by the prosecutor, and secondly he must present his 
version of the events and arguments, which will convince the judge. It makes 
the speech of crucial importance for Paul’s future, since the decision of the 
procurator will work for or against him. However, considering the lack of a 
final verdict from the judge, a question about function of the speech in Luke’s 
narrative concerning Paul’s trial before Felix becomes an intriguing subject for 
analysis. 


The text of Ac 24, 10-21 

10 Knowing, that for many years you the judge to this nation, I cheerfully 
make my defence. ! You can verify that it is not more than twelve days 
that I went up to worship in Jerusalem, 1? where my prosecutors never 
found me holding discussions with anyone, or causing a crowd to collect, 
either in the Temple, or in the synagogues, or in the city; ! Neither can 
they prove to you the charges of which they now accuse me. * However, 
I confess this to you, that according to the Way which they call a sect I do 
serve the God of our fathers, believing everything that is written in the 
Law and in the prophets; !5 I have a hope in God, which they themselves 


559 Lukes account of Tertullus’ speech contains rather insufficient arguments for support- 
ing his main accusation (an attempt to profane the Temple), which allows Paul, in brief 
manner, to present convincing proof that the accusation lacks grounds (Ac 24,17-19), and 
consequently to use much of his defence time for an extensive presentation of the true 
reason for the controversy between him and the Jews. 
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also accept that there will be a resurrection of the righteous and the un- 
righteous. 16 This being so, I always do my best to have my conscience 
clear before God and all people. !” After some years’ absence I had come 
to bring alms to my nation, and to make offerings. 18 When I was doing 
this, they found me in the Temple, completing the rite of purification, but 
not with any crowd or disorder. ! There were, however, some Jews from 
Asia who ought to have been here before you, and to have made a charge 
if they have anything against me. 2° Or else let this men here say what 
they found wrong in me when I was before the council, 7! except to the 
one sentence that I shouted out as I stood amongst them: It is about the 


resurrection of the dead that I am on my trial before you today. 


Ba The Structural Analysis of the Speech 
Paul's speech (Ac 24,10—21) follows almost immediately the speech of Tertullus 
(Ac 24,2—9), and in fact it is Paul’s answer to the accusation, where more space 
(Ac 24,14—21) is given to answer the first accusation (Ac 24,5), than to the sec- 
ond one (Ac 24,6). The speech begins with an exordium containing a captatio 
benevolentiae (v. 10), which is shorter than the exordium of Tertullus’ speech. 
It does not contain the praise of Felix, and the captatio benevolentiae is re- 
duced to mention of Felix’s competence in judging Jewish affairs.5©° Verse u is 
a short narratio concerning the single, but very important, piece of evidence, 
which throws doubt on all the accusations presented by Tertullus. Paul’s stay in 
Jerusalem was too short to allow all the problems alleged against him to have 
taken place (v. 11).5© In next verse (v. 12), which is the propositio of the speech, 
Paul claims his innocence concerning the accusation about inciting the people 
in Jerusalem. The longest part of Paul’s speech is probatio (vv. 13-20), which 
contains answers to Tertullus’ accusations concerning Paul’s religious and po- 
litical activities (Ac 24,5—-6). The last part of the speech is the peroratio (v. 21) 
in which Paul reminds the court of the real reason for his being persecuted. 
The speeches of Paul together with the speech of Tertullus constitute the 
main part of the narration concerning his trial before Felix.5°2 However, there 
is a brief conclusion indicating that Felix postponed the trial, officially due to 
the necessity of interrogating the tribune Lysias (v. 22b), but according to Luke 
due to his knowledge concerning Christians (Ac 24,22a). 


560 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 199. 

561 Conzelmann thinks that the information about two weeks indicates that Paul’s stay in 
Jerusalem can be easily reviewed. However, it is the trial before Felix and not the investi- 
gation that precedes the trial (Acts of the Apostles, 199). 

562 Narration outside the speeches consists of few verses: Ac 24,1-2a.10a.22—23. 
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B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 
When the time for Paul’s apologetic speech comes he begins with a short ex- 
ordium (v.10), which indicates that Felix had been governor for a long time, 
making him a judge with great experience who knows the customs and reli- 
gion-historical background of the people he is about to judge.5®3 These words, 
although based on information concerning Felix, are used here as a captatio 
benevolentiae in order to earn the favour of Felix, rather than as a statement 
concerning his manner of judging.564 Knowing that the governor was familiar 
with the Jewish world made Paul more confident about result of his apology.>® 

Verse 11 is a short narratio, which contains a very important message for 
Felix. Paul by stating that he only recently came to Jerusalem dismissed all 
possible accusation referring to his involvement in disturbances within Jewish 
society. The reason for his coming was of a religious nature.°® Paul shows his 
conviction that Felix would be able to verify Paul’s information, which should 
be understood as referring to bringing the trial to a proper conclusion rather 
than a suggestion that Felix undertakes an investigation of the events.5°7 

In the propositio Paul presents his claim of innocence, with reference to the 
main line of Tertullus’ accusation concerning Paul’s activities to raise up the 
people, that there is no witness who can prove that he did wrong in the city, in 
the synagogues, or in the Temple (v. 12).568 Paul strongly claims that he is not 
guilty of any crime according to Roman law, since Romans were very sensi- 
tive to accusations concerning disturbances among the people of Jerusalem 
because they happened very often and caused considerable problems to the 
authorities (Ac 21,38).569 


563 Ac24,24 informs that a wife of Felix was Jew. 

564 Ac 24,26 suggests that Felix was familiar with bribes’ affairs. See Josephus, Bell. 2.272—274. 

565 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 199. After Pilate (AD 26-36), Felix was second in length 
of taking his position as the procurator (AD 52-60). Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 735. 

566 Ac 24,17 mentions also a donation for poor in Jerusalem church as the reason, however 
it is not mentioned here most probably because of Luke's narrative strategy, since Felix 
“expectation” (Ac 24,26) was grounded on this piece of information. 

567 In Ac 24,8 Tertullus used the same rhetoric pattern. Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 18. 

568 Pauls claim (Ac 24,12) refers to a particular place (Jerusalem), while the accusation of 
Tertullus concerns the whole world (Ac 24,5). G.S. Keener, Acts. An Exegetical Commentary, 
vol. 4 (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2015), 3395-3396. 

569 Paul limited his answer to accusation of disturbing activities only in Jerusalem, although 
Tertullus spoke about the disturbances in the whole world, since on the one hand 
Tertullus’ expression has rather rhetorical character than of real substance, and on the 
other hand Felix was possibly hardly interested in matters that do not consider Judea. 
Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 633-634. 
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In the probatio of the speech (vv. 13-20), Paul gives evidences of his inno- 
cence concerning crimes presented by the accusers (Ac 24,5-6). He begins with 
a statement that Tertullus had not offered any evidence to support his accusa- 
tion concerning disturbances in Jerusalem (v. 13), thus making it impossible 
that Paul be found guilty (Ac 24,8).57° In other words, Paul considers Tertullus’ 
arguments as irrelevant to prove the accusation.57 Paul’s strong and harsh an- 
swer to the accusation concerning disturbing the peace in Jerusalem, contrasts 
with confident but gentle answer to accusations concerning Paul’s religious 
activities.°’* He begins his apology with reference to the accusation that he is a 
ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes (Ac 24,5), which in the accusation made 
by Tertullus is presented in the context of Paul’s rebellious activities around 
the whole world. The sect is here presented in very negative terms. First, Paul 
points to the fact that they (the Jews) called the group that Paul belong to as 
the sect of Nazarenes, thus indicating their rejection of the sect. Paul does not 
speak about a separate sect, but about the way within Judaism, which he has 
chosen to serve God of Israel, believing in the teaching of the Torah (v. 14).578 
These teachings contain also the hope concerning the resurrection of people, 
which both groups share (v. 15). This presentation of the way contains a gen- 
eralisation concerning the hope of resurrection, because this was a teaching 
only subscribed to by the Pharisees and not the whole of Judaism. Although 
this generalisation is corrected in v. 21, referring to the reason for the failure of 
Paul’s interrogation before the Sanhedrin, it is probably another indication by 
Luke of similarity between Pharisees (the official group within Judaism) and 
Christians (an unofficial, non-accepted sect).5” Paul continues with the state- 
ment that faith in the resurrection of the upright and the wicked made him be 
aware of offending God and people (v. 16).575 In this way he presents the posi- 


570 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 412. 

571 In our opinion, v. 13 concerns the particular accusation (the political disturbances in 
Jerusalem) rather than all accusations presented by Tertullus. 

572 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 635. 

573 The way means here the Christian movement. For Paul the movement seems to be the 
fulfilment of Judaism. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 199. 

574 Witherington 111 points to the possibility that one of Paul's accusers was a member of the 
Pharisees (The Acts of the Apostles, 711). However, this seems to be contradicted in Ac 14,9 
and Ac 23,9. Paul talks about the general resurrection of good and bad, since Pharisees 
believed in the resurrection of good (Bell. 2.163 and probably Ant. 18.14). 

575 In fact Paul in talking about himself describes the movement he belongs to. His descrip- 
tion of the movement in vv. 14-16 takes a strictly theocentric character, and it lacks di- 
rect references to Jesus Christ, thus revealing Paul’s attempt to present the sect as one 
belonging to Judaism, rather than something separated from it. Paul underlines the next 
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tive side of the movement, which should be recognised as “legitimate form of 
Judaism”.5”* This is the last statement concerning the Nazarenes, however Paul 
says nothing about his leadership of the movement. 

From v. 17 Paul in his apology turns to answer the accusation concerning his 
attempt to profane the Temple. He supplements information given in v. 11 with 
new details.5”” In v. u Paul said that he spent only two weeks in the city, and 
now he adds that he came to Jerusalem after many years. In v. 11 Paul said that 
the purpose of this visit was to worship God, but now he adds that he came 
with assistance to his nation as well as to make offerings.>’® This indication of 
the reason for Paul’s coming to Jerusalem shows him to be a pious Jews caring 
about the nation.5’9 In vv. 17-18 Paul describes the event in the Temple from 
his point of view, which is supported by the narrative Ac 21,27—31. Paul was 
purified in the Temple, and at that time there was no crowd or disturbance, 
which indicated indirectly that the Temple authorities did not interact with 
Paul then.580 The disturbances began when the crowd, including the Jews from 
Asia accusing Paul, offended him.5*! From the beginning until the end of the 
event the Temple authorities were not present, and accordingly they had 
no right to accuse Paul.58 They were not eyewitnesses who could prove the 


element: the movement's worship of the God of the fathers (v. 14); belief and respect the 
Scripture (the Prophets and the Law); shared hope concerning the resurrection (v. 15); 
basing his behaviour on the faith (v. 16). Peterson, The Acts of Apostles, 635-636. 

576 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 412-413. 

577 The text of Paul’s speech would run more naturally if the vv. 17-19 were read after v. 12, 
and vv. 13-16 after v. 19. However, the presentation of the movement that Paul belongs to 
(Ac 24,14-16) as one within Judaism serves as the argument indicating that Paul and the 
Christian group was far from attempting to profane the Temple. 

578 The financial assistance refers probably to the collection for “the saints in Jerusalem” 
(Rom 15,25-32, 1 Cor 16,1-4, 2 Cor 8-9, Gal 2,10), which is to be understood as the Jewish 
Christians in Jerusalem, although in v. 17 Paul speaks in a more general way. Conzelmann, 
Acts of the Apostles, 199. 

579 Luke in v.17 at hoc mentions the collection, which may be included in order to serve as 
the grounds for the statement concerning Felix’s expectation (Ac 24,26). It is striking that 
the collection is not mentioned elsewhere. Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3409-3412. 

580 Note the sharp differences in Paul's retelling and Tertullus’ accusation. Soards, The 
Speeches in Acts, 19. 

581 This information indicates that Paul’s visit to the Temple had a strictly religious purpose 
and nothing in common with agitation or other political activities. Schnabel, Exegetical 
Commentary, 961. 

582 The argument presented in v. 13 is amplified here in v. 19. The delegation not only cannot 
prove their accusation against Paul but also they have no grounds on which they may 
make the accusation, since they were not the eyewitnesses and the true eyewitnesses 
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accusation presented in Ac 24,6. The disturbance was caused by Jews from Asia 
who offended Paul in Jerusalem (v. 19), and it was they who should be Paul’s 
accusers before Felix, who must prove their accusation known to readers from 
the narrative in Ac 21,27—28. 

In v. 20 Paul turns to his interrogation before the Sanhedrin (Ac 22,30-23,10) 
that is the event in which the Paul’s accusers participated. The Lukan Paul skil- 
fully uses the reference to the event, hardly known to Felix but very well known 
to the reader (Ac 23,1-10), which on the one hand indicates that the Sanhedrin 
found no proof of Paul’s guilt (the lack of a decision), while on the other hand 
it indicates strongly that the only controversy between Paul and some mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin concerned a strictly religious issue within Judaism (an 
on-going controversy).5°3 The fact that the interrogation concluded in a heat- 
ed discussion caused by Paul’s confession that he believes in the resurrection 
of the dead (Ac 23,9), is now used in an ironic manner by Paul to prove that 
controversy about the resurrection of the body (v. 21) should be possibly the 
only solid reason for his accusation before Felix.5®+ However, this reason would 
make the accusation to be concerned with a religious matter, which was not 
what Tertullus wanted to achieve by his speech, since the Roman procurator 
couldn't judge the Roman citizen on a charge concerning a Jewish religious 
matter. 

The Paul’s answer (Ac 24,14—21) to the accusations (Ac 24,2—8) achieved two 
important goals. The first was that the problem, which Tertullus presented as a 
political issue, was successfully moved by Paul to the level of religious debate. 
The second was that Paul proved that the High Priest and the elders not only 
do not have any legal right to be his accusers, but also they had not found him 
guilty during the interrogation before the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem. Paul won 
this round in the fight, since Felix adjourned the case officially because of the 
need to confirm Lysias’ version of the event (v. 22). However, in the context of 
Ac 23,26—30, this seems to be only a diplomatic way to inform the accusers of 
their loss. Nerveless, for two years Felix did not call Lysias, neither did Felix free 
Paul, but he kept Paul in prison waiting for a bribe.5°5 


(Jews from Asia) abandoned their case against Paul. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 737. 
Concerning the abandoning the case in Roman law, see Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3418-3420. 

583 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 637-638. 

584 Paul’s offending the high priest is completely omitted here (Ac 23,2-5). 

585 Ac 24,17 and Ac 24,26 give grounds to suspect that a bribe was involved. Witherington 111, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 715-716. 
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B3 The Function of the Speech 

The two speeches (Ac 24,2-8, 24,10—21) give details concerning the first legal 
trial of Paul before the Roman authorities, represented by Felix the governor 
of Judea. The trial was an example of extra ordinem process, where both sides 
were present and both sides presented their arguments. The position of the ac- 
cusers is presented in the speech of Tertullus (Ac 24,2-8), which contains three 
main accusations that are attempting to put Paul's case on the political level. 
To these accusations Paul made his defence in the second speech (Ac 24,10—21), 
in which Paul successfully defends himself by pointing to the religious charac- 
ter of the accusation (Ac 24,21) and the inability of the accusers to provide the 
proofs (Ac 24,13). 

In Luke's narrative concept the speech (Ac 24,10-21) serves as proof of Paul’s 
innocence. The conclusion (Ac 23,29) of Lysias’ investigation in Jerusalem con- 
cerning Paul's case as it is presented in his letter (Ac 23,28—29) is now attested 
in the speech of Paul. The reader is convinced that Paul is not guilty of any 
crime either against Roman law or against the Mosaic Law. However, the right 
decision of Felix, who possessed full authority and necessary knowledge (Ac 
24,22) to declare Paul to be innocent, was not pronounced. In this context the 
speech takes on a progressive function within the section containing the three 
topical speeches concerning Paul’s trail before Felix, since on the one hand 
it develops the topic presented in the first speech concerning the accusation 
against Paul (Ac 24,2-9), and on the other hand it creates a necessary back- 
ground for a correct interpretation of the following speech, which in fact is 
reduced to the short pronouncement by Felix (Ac 24,22). 


C The Pronouncement by Felix (Ac 24, 22) 

The section concerning Paul’s trial before Felix consists of two speeches 
and short narrative sections. The first speech is an accusation presented by 
Tertullus, which is followed by Paul’s defence. Naturally, we would expect 
a third speech containing the judgment by Felix concerning Paul’s case. 
However, there isn’t as expected any speech by Felix. Instead, there is one 
short pronouncement, which comes as a surprise after the two preceding 
speeches. This suggests that there is some indirect message hidden by Luke in 
the words of Felix. 


The text of Ac 24, 22 
22 When Lysias, the tribune comes down, I will give my decision in your 
case. 
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Cii The Structural Analysis of the Pronouncement 

Luke’s narrative concerning the trial before Felix consists mainly of the speech- 
es. The last speech in the section, reduced here to a short utterance instead of 
Felix’s judgment made on the basis of the two previous speeches (Ac 24,2-8, 
24,10-21), contains Felix’s explanation or official excuse for lack of a verdict.586 
Luke informs us in Ac 24,22 that the reason for ending the trial in this way 
was Felix’s knowledge concerning the way, which in the context of Ac 24,24—26 
may suggest degree of sympathy towards Christianity, but it may also suggest 
no more that pragmatic curiosity. 

Since the pronouncement is one single sentence, any structure for Ac 24,22 
cannot be determined. 

The narrative following the pronouncement contains Felix’s order to keep 
watch over Paul, but in gentle manner and without limitations concerning his 
relations with the outside world (Ac 24,23). Luke writes that Felix frequently 
met Paul for two reasons. The first reason was to hear about Jesus, but this 
ended when Paul turned his teaching into moral admonition (Ac 24,24-25). 
The second reason was Felix’s expectation of financial gain from setting Paul 
free (Ac 24,26), which became the reason for two-year period of Paul’s impris- 
onment without the formal passing of an official sentence. 


C.2 The Meaning of the Pronouncement 

Felix made no official final judgment concerning Paul's case, but officially he 
“dvebdAeto—adjourned” the case.58” Luke gives the two reasons for Felix’s ac- 
tion, which do correspond with each other. The first reason is presented in 
Luke’s narrative, where it is suggested that Felix adjourned the case, because 
axptBectepov eldw¢ tà nepi tH¢ odot—[he] was fairly well informed about the 
Way. It is important to note that it is reason given by Luke to the reader and 
not by Felix to both sides of the conflict, thus indicating an interpretation of 
the possible reason rather than the reason itself.588 Luke wants the reader to 
know that Felix understood and interpreted the contents of Paul’s defence 


586 Peterson thinks that there are two reasons for the adjournment of the case: the first con- 
cerns Felix’s knowledge about Christians, and the second to hear evidence from Lysias 
(The Acts of the Apostles, 638-639). 

587 B.W. Winter, “Official Proceedings and the Forensic Speeches in Acts 25-26,” in Ancient 
Literary Setting, vol. 1 of The Book of Acts in its First Century Setting, ed. B.W. Winter and 
A.D. Clarke (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), 305-336. 

588 Felix certainly possessed knowledge about Christians, since (1) he was procurator of 
Judea (Ac 24,10), which was the home of the movement; (2) his wife was a Jew, who would 
like to hear Paul’s teaching (Ac 24,24); and (3) the moral teaching of Paul anointed him 
(Ac 24,25). Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 235; Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 963. 
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(Ac 24,14—21) in its messianic meaning. In this way Luke suggests that on the 
one hand Felix disagreed with Tertullus’ accusation, and on the other hand 
he found Paul’s defence to be rational and proper.5®? The second part of verse 
22 contains Felix reason for adjourning of the case presented to the accusers 
(Tertullus and the Jews), which indicates that the accusers will be informed of 
the results of their accusation after his consultation or interrogation of the tri- 
bune Lysias.°°° This suggests that Felix wants the accusers to acknowledge that 
the reason for adjourning is not their weak accusation or Paul’s convincing de- 
fence, but rather some doubts, which are raised after he confronted the three 
points of view (Lysias’ report; Tertullus’ speech, Paul’s speech).5%! Although 
Luke has possessed his own interpretation, which is soon more elaborated 
(Ac 24,26), he presents Felix in verse 22b as the pragmatic ruler, who uses a dip- 
lomatic way to solve temporarily the case that could work against him, either 
he judge in favour of Paul (relation between procurator and the Sanhedrin) 
or he judge in favour of the Jews (Paul’s Roman citizenship). However, Luke 
wants the reader to evaluate the action of Felix as unjust and for that reason 
he mentions the bribery problem (v. 26), which we should probably link with 
the statement of Paul’s considerable wellbeing in the prison (v. 23) and his two 
year staying in prison without sentence (v. 27).5°? In this way, Luke portrays 
Felix as a governor who acts in his own particular interests (Ac 24,26—27). 


C.3 The Function of the Pronouncement 

The pronouncement by Felix is the third part (after Ac 24,2-8 and Ac 24,10—21) 
of the account concerning Paul’s trial before Felix. In Luke’s pattern the third 
speech in a section containing topical speeches serves as the conclusion of all 
three speeches. This is also the primal function of the pronouncement. The first 
official trial of Paul before Felix as the legal judge in the name of the Roman 
juridical system, was adjourned, this means he did not condemn Paul on the 


589 Tertullus accusation concerned political matters, but they were supported by religious 
evidence. A.N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New Testament 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), 51. 

590 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 414. 

591 Witherington takes the utterance of Felix as “a public reason for adjournment without 
decision” (The Acts of the Apostles, 714). The need for consultation would mean that he 
did not accept as sufficient the report of Lysias. In this case, the need for interrogation 
suggests that Tertullus’ speech contained v. 7 as found in the Textus Receptus (Ac 24,7), 
which presents an accusation against Lysias. If so, Felix would give credibility to the ac- 
cusation of Tertullus, but this seems to be less probable. Fitzmyer thinks that Felix wanted 
to confront the eyewitnesses (The Acts of the Apostles, 739). 

592 At that point Luke agrees with Josephus evaluation of Felix’s rule in Bell. 2.272-274. 
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basis of Tertullus’ accusation, neither did he free him based on his convincing 
defence. By presenting the weaknesses of Tertullus’ accusation and the persua- 
sive arguments and defence by Paul, Luke creates a very suggestive backdrop 
to Felix’s pronouncement. Against this backdrop the decision of Felix must be 
recognised as unjust. Felix kept Paul in the prison, not because of his inability 
to recognise the true intention of the Sanhedrin (with whom he was familiar 
after being governor for many years), or his inability to understand Paul's argu- 
ments, but only because of his private interest, as Luke directly indicates (Ac 
24,26). Consequently, the responsibility for the subsequent events lay on the 
side of local Roman jurisdiction (Ac 25-28). Luke does not say this directly or 
openly, but Felix’s decision resulted in forcing Paul to appeal to Caesar.5% It 
was a mistake or deliberate wrongdoing on the part of a Roman official that 
caused the innocent Jew with Roman citizenship to look for justice in Rome.59+ 


3.3.3 Caesarea—before Festus 

A The Speech of Paul before Festus (Ac 25, 8. 10-1) 

Porcius Festus succeeded Felix as governor in the second half of the AD 50’s 
and he died in office in aD 60.5% He was new to the region with little, if any, 
knowledge concerning the culture, religion and problems of the Jews (Ac 
25,1819). His first move was to go to Jerusalem (Ac 25,1), where the case of Paul 
was introduced to him by the most powerful men among the Jews (Ac 25,2), 
who asked Festus to send Paul back to Jerusalem. The plan of the Jews did not 
succeed (Ac 25,3) because Festus decided that the trial would take place in 
Caesarea. Surprisingly, Luke does not include the speech of the accusers but he 
begins directly with Paul’s speech in his own defence. It strongly influences the 
function of the speech, which starts a new episode in the narrative concerning 
Paul’s imprisonment. 


593 Prouocatio—an appeal to the emperor was one of the most ancient rights grounded in 
the concept of populus Romanus and it was usually used in cases of disagreement with 
a magistrate’s verdict, but it was also exercised in any early stage of the trial. Bruce, The 
Book of the Acts, 453. Notice that in Ac 28,18-19 Luke’s Paul seems to free the Romans from 
responsibility and put it all on the Jews. This question will be examined within an analysis 
of Paul’s speech to the Jews in Rome (Ac 28,18—22). 

594 Witherington 111 writes: “As we shall see, Roman law was indeed on Paul’s side—he 
was not guilty of a chargeable offense. This does not mean that local Roman officials 
would necessarily be on Paul’s side just because he was a Roman citizen” (The Acts of the 
Apostles, 719). 

595 There is not much information available concerning Festus. Even the date of the begin- 
ning of his office is not certain (AD 54, 56, 59 are suggested). Peterson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 642-643. 
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The text of Ac 25, 8. 10-11 

8 I have not committed any offence against the Jewish Law, or the Temple, 
or the Emperor. 

10 Paul replied: I am standing at the Emperor’s court, where I ought to be 
tried. I have not wronged the Jews, as you well recognize. ” If than I do 
wrong of something that deserve death, I do not ask to escape the death, 
but, if there is nothing in their accusations against me, no one has a right 


to surrender me to them. I appeal to Caesar. 


A1 The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The account concerning the trial before Festus in Caesarea is based on the 
account of the trial before Felix (Ac 24,1-23).59 Luke gives no details concern- 
ing the Jews who accused Paul, nor the content of their accusation. He only 
refers to “serious accusations’, but they failed to prove them (Ac 25,7).°9” As 
for Paul's defence, Luke gives only a short résumé instead of a full account of 
the apology (Ac 25,8). The résumé takes the form of a statement denying Paul’s 
responsibility in breaking any Jewish Law or defiling the Temple, or further for 
crime against Roman law, which here is referred to as “the person of Caesar”. In 
contrast to Felix who after hearing Paul’s apology adjourned the case, Festus, 
according to Luke’s narrative (v. 9) seems to be convinced by Paul’s argumen- 
tation, and was ready to avoid a potential problem with the Jews by ceding 


596 After reading the account concerning the trial before Felix, it is not necessary for the 
author to provide the reader a more elaborate account concerning the trial before Festus, 
since the accusations of the Sanhedrin and Paul’s defence stay the same as in previous 
trial, thus making it possible to reduce the account to one final statement of Paul, which 
serves as the conclusion of the trial before Felix. Using this narrative device, Luke can 
move the narrative forwards by focusing on a new point (Paul’s appeal to Caesar). Keener, 
Acts, vol. 4, 3456-3457. 

597 The phrase “serious accusation” can be determined if we recognise that verse 8 (Paul’s 
apology) refers to the charges of the accusers. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 451-452. Among 
these three accusations only the last one “speaking against Caesar” seems to be new, since 
the other two accusations (Ac 24,4—5) have been successfully disproved in Paul’s speech 
before Felix (Ac 24,10-21). Concerning the accusation of speaking against Caesar, with 
the exception of Ac 17,7 there is no trace of Paul’s antagonistic attitude to the Emperor. 
Since Ac 17,7 concerns Ephesus and not Judea, that argument could hardly be used by the 
accusers’, and if indeed it was, it would take on the meaning of very general accusation, 
similar in meaning but not in form to that presented in Ac 24,5 (an agitator among all 
the Jews throughout the world) but here rather with political than religious implications. 
Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 989. 
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the case to Jewish jurisdiction, but for that he needed Paul’s assent (Ac 25,9).598 
Paul’s answer to Festus’ proposal was negative (Ac 25,10—-11) and in the end he 
pointed to the fact that as a Roman citizen he ought to be judged by Caesar 
(Ac 25,10). The basis for this request by Paul was his insistence that he had not 
committed offences against the Jewish Law, and hence there was no reason for 
his being judged by Jewish authorities (Ac 25,10). According to Paul’s words, 
Festus knew that he could not submit a Roman citizen to the jurisdiction of 
the Jews and despite his own intentions he had to abide by this legal obligation 
(Ac 25,11).599 

Concerning structure, Paul’s speech during the trial before Festus contains 
two parts.9° The first is Paul’s answer to the accusation of the Jews, and in fact, 
here it is limited merely to Paul’s final statement (Ac 25,8). The second part is 
the answer to Festus’ proposal concerning the trial before the Sanhedrin. This 
part starts with Festus’ proposition (v. 9b) and ends with Festus’ final state- 
ments concerning Paul’s appeal to Caesar (v. 12). Within these brackets is pre- 
sented Paul’s argumentation, which is arranged as a chiasm A-B-A}, where A 
is a proposition in v. 10a (I am standing before the tribunal of Caesar and this is 
where I should be tried); A! is statement in v. ub (J appeal to Caesar); and B is ar- 
gumentation in wv. 1ob-11a (Ihave done the Jews no wrong, as you very well know. 
If then I am a wrongdoer, and have committed anything worthy of death, I do not 
refuse to die; but if none of those things is true of which these men accuse me, no 
one can hand me over to them). The structure shows that the main concern of 
the speech is to presents the reason for Paul’s appeal to Caesar. 

After this speech, Luke placed the speech of Festus to King Herod Agrippa 11 
and Bernice (Ac 25,14—21), which in a more detailed manner presents Festus’ 
viewpoint. 


598 The Lukan Paul’s answer to Festus presented in v. 1 strongly suggests that Paul was aware 
of the true meaning of Festus’ proposal, which although contains the inference “Do you 
wish to go up to Jerusalem and be tried there before me on these charges?” in fact puts 
Paul in extreme danger, as Luke informs the reader in Ac 25,3. 

599 Luke’s narrative in verse 12 may suggests Festus’ lack of sufficient knowledge concern- 
ing legal procedures. The supposition is based on Festus’ proposition to Paul (v. gb), 
which contains unclear juridical elements. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 
722. However, the majority of scholars opt for the interpretation that Festus conferred 
his council about advantages and disadvantages of approving Paul’s appeal. A. Fernando, 
Acts, NIVAC (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1998), 593. 

600 The different structure is presented by Soards (The Speeches in Acts, 19-120). 
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A.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Paul’s defence during the trial before Festus is reduced in the Luke’s narration 
to his final statement, where he declares his innocence of crimes against the 
Jewish Law, the Temple and Caesar, which means he cannot be guilty of any 
crime. The defence shows that the accusation against Paul during the trial be- 
fore the Festus was the same as that made during the trial before Felix.°°! The 
only new element that appears here is the use of the word Caesar as a synonym 
for the Roman law.®°? The statement presented in Ac 25,8 should signal the 
end of Paul's trial before Festus, because all the accusations against him have 
been shown to be unfounded and the accusers lack any further evidence, as 
indicated in verse 7. The logical conclusion after Paul’s speech is that he should 
be set free. However, for the same reason that Felix left Paul in custody for two 
years (Ac 24,27), Festus is about to send him back to Jerusalem for another trial 
before the Sanhedrin (Ac 25,9).°°3 Festus knows the legal procedures and that 
he cannot submit the Roman citizen, who wasn’t found guilty of a crime either 
against Jewish Law or Roman law, to Jewish jurisdiction, even if he supervised 
the case, without Paul’s agreement, which would put the whole matter in a 
new context favourable rather for Festus and Jews, but not for Paul. According 
to Luke, he does this in order to give favour to the Jews, as a sign of good will 
from a procurator who has just arrived. This is a very peculiar situation, in 
which the procurator of Judea is about to endanger the life of a Roman citizen 


601 In Luke’s narrative concept the trial before Festus starts at the point where the trial before 
Felix ended (see Paul’s similar statement concerning his innocence). There is no presen- 
tation of the charge against Paul, nor a full account of Paul’s defence, because both ele- 
ments were presented in narration of Paul’s trial before Felix. Conzelmann, Acts of the 
Apostles, 203. 

602 Itis possible that use of the word Caesar serves the Lukan narrative concept, since the 
Lukan Paul in his answer to Festus’ proposition twice refers to the name of Caesar (v. 10a, 
v. ub) and the beginning of verse u refers rather to offence against Roman law (Caesar) 
than the Jewish Law, because the latter was the subject of verse 10b. 

603 In fact the intention of Festus is not really clear. In the light of Ac 25,9b it seems that he 
was about to submit Paul to the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin, who could pronounce the 
sentence, which in turn would have to be approved by the procurator. Probably, Luke 
consciously made the Lukan Festus express this puzzling proposition in order to show his 
negative disposition towards Paul and favouring of the Jews (Ac 25,9a), which so showing 
similar sentiments as Felix (Ac 24,27b). Concerning the negative presentation of both 
procurators, Luke is of the same opinion as Josephus, however the reasons for their pre- 
sentations are different. Josephus writes about their bad disposition towards the Jews 
(Felix: Bell. 2.247-270, Ant. 20.137-182. Festus: Bell. 2.271-272, Ant. 20.182—200), but Luke 
writes about their bad disposition towards Paul (mean Jewish Christian). Keener, Acts, 
vol. 4, 3457. 
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for the sake of his own advantage.®* Verse g creates a base for Paul’s charge 
against Festus (Ac 25,10-11), which starts with an emphatic statement that he 
is subject to Caesar’s judgement, something that should be perfectly clear to 
Festus, since Paul was a Roman citizen (Ac 25,10). The phrase “I am standing 
before the tribunal of Caesar’ can simply be interpreted as referring to Festus 
as the legal judge, since he was the official representative of Caesar, however 
the context (v. 9) suggests rather Paul’s direct rebuke to Festus, which gives 
the phrase the meaning of and indirect exposing Festus’ unjust conduct as the 
judge, thus causing Paul to request trial before Caesar.6 In the second part of 
verse 10 Paul claims that he committed no offence against Jewish Law, which 
should also be known to Festus. Does Festus really have such familiarity with 
the Jewish Law and the Paul’s case? This applies to Felix rather than to Festus, 
whose ignorance concerning the Jewish religious matter is mentioned in Ac 
25,18-19. The meaning of Paul’s statement can be determined from Luke's ac- 
count of Festus’ speech before King Herod Agrippa 11 (Ac 25,14—21). The speech 
does not contain any information regarding Festus’ knowledge concerning 
Paul’s case before the trial occurred, which is understandable if we consider 
that it is just the very beginning of his term of office (Ac 25,1.6).6° It makes it 
possible to interpret the saying of Paul as hidden ironical statement indirectly 
revealing Festus’ lack of sufficient knowledge concerning the matter.” In this 


604 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 203. 

605 Although the direct statement is not made since v. ub, the phrase of pe Set xpivecOo— 
I must be tried, which recalled the two other must in Luke’s narration (Ac 19,21, 23,11), 
strongly suggests the trial before Caesar. Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 453. 

606 Festus was informed about Paul’s case from Jews in Jerusalem, but we can assume that 
it was nothing more than a one sided subjective story told in order to achieve a desired 
aim, which by any meaning cannot be the basis for Paul's note concerning Festus perfect 
knowledge. Festus most probably was not familiar with the Letter of Lysias or with a re- 
port concerning Paul's trial before Felix. Luke does not mention it, there is no reference to 
the letter or the report in his speech, and the short time sequences of events (three day in 
Caesarea; ten days in Jerusalem, one day in Caesarea) make it hardly possible for such a 
report to have been made. Keener thinks that Festus’ knowledge comes from the records 
of the trial before Felix, however even if Festus known the report, could the report contain 
information of Paul guilt of any crime according to Jewish Law, and at the same time Felix 
left Paul in prison for two years without sentence? This contradiction would work against 
Felix, and because of that the report most probably does not contain this kind of informa- 
tion. Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3461. 

607 Although this tactic has a rather high level of risk, however it was used occasionally in 
ancient defence speeches. Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3461. Paul’s reason for using the tactic could 
be probably the unjust conduct of Festus (v. 9), who even after Paul’s convincing defence 
(vv. 7-8) tried in some way release Paul to the Jewish jurisdiction. 
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context, the statement of Paul concerning his willingness to accept the penalty 
in case his crime is proven (v. 11), concerns a basic principle of Roman law.6°8 
Paul is ready to accept even the most severe penalty justly pronounced, howev- 
er any accusation against Paul will have to be proven. This is the condition that 
makes it impossible to pronounce a capital penalty upon him.®°9 The second 
part of verse 1, again directly exposes the fact that the accusations against Paul 
were ungrounded, which means that there is no reason for pronouncing a pen- 
alty or for prolonging the trial, this time in Jerusalem before the Sanhedrin.®!° 
Festus had no legal right to do so without Paul’s agreement, and the agreement 
is not given (Ac 25,11). Paul, exercising his Roman citizen's right, requests a 
trial in Rome, since he has sufficiently exposed the lack of a just attitude on the 
side of a local Roman official.6"! 

After proving his innocence during the trial before Felix (Ac 24,10-21), which 
however did not definitively change Paul’s situation, now during the trial be- 
fore Festus (Ac 25,8-12) Paul has to uphold his rights as a Roman citizen. In this 
way, Luke presents the true reason for Paul’s appeal to Caesar, which was result 
of unjust procedures undertaken by local officials of Rome. 


A.3 The Function of the Speech 

Paul’s speech during the trial before Festus has not direct relation to the topical 
speech concerning the trial before Felix (Ac 24,1-21), it is however based on the 
account concerning the Felix’s trial. The speech in Ac 25,8-12 is the first part 
of a unit (consisting of three topical speeches: Ac 25,8.10—1, 25,14—21 and 26,2— 
23.25-27.29) concerning Paul’s speeches before Felix, the Roman procurator 
of Judea. There is logical continuity between the beginning of Paul’s speech 
before Festus (Ac 25,8) and the end of the speech before Felix (Ac 24,21). The 
speech before Felix seems to be unfinished, due to the lack of the conclusion 
of Paul’s arguments. Luke decided to interrupt the speech in order to present 


608 Verse 11 concerns the Roman law. 

609 The act of submitting Paul to Jewish jurisdiction in fact could mean death for him, what is 
strongly indicated by Luke's narration (Ac 25,2—3). Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 646. 

610 This statement again contains Paul’s rebuke to Festus, since Paul reminds the Roman of- 
ficial that he should be upholding Roman law instead of giving favour (xapicac8at) to the 
Jews and to his private advantage but at the expense of a Roman citizen. Bruce, The Book 
of the Acts, 452-454. 

611 Although it was the right of a Roman citizen, not necessarily every request had to be 
favoured by the local officials, which means that Festus also had no obligation to grant 
Paul’s appeal. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 723. In this context Luke’s men- 
tion of Festus’ consultation with his council, which may suggest his doubt concerning a 
legal reason for the Paul’s appeal. 
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separately two stages of Paul’s trial before the Roman procurators.®! In the 
speech before Felix, Luke concentrates on proving that the accusation by the 
Jews is not supported by any facts, which makes Paul innocent. In the sec- 
ond speech Luke concentrates on a much more sensitive topic, namely, the 
problem of respecting the right of a Roman citizen by the Roman procurator. 

The function of the speech is to present an account of the circumstances 
that lead to Paul’s appeal to Caesar. Two years after the conspiracy against 
Paul and his planned assassination, Paul’s opponents again plan to kill him 
(Ac 25,2-4). The opportunity came when the new procurator Festus takes of- 
fice, since he was less experienced and less familiar with Jewish matters than 
Felix, as well he was in great need of earning the goodwill of the Jewish estab- 
lishment, giving a greater chance that the Sanhedrin’s request be favoured.°4 
Festus rightly refuses the petition for the extradition of Paul from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, suggesting a trial in Caesarea (Ac 25,5). The trial finishes with Paul’s 
successful defence, which should be followed by the right verdict, however sur- 
prisingly Festus suggests a further trial before him, but this time in Jerusalem 
(Ac 25,7-8). These two decisions of Festus (Ac 25,4—5.9) contradict each other 
and indicate some critical change in Festus’ approach to the case, which Luke 
in a euphemistic manner indicates in Ac 25,9. The danger of the new reality 
was immediately recognised by Paul, who not only notes the unjust conduct of 
the procurator but also in a strong indirect manner exposes the wrongdoings 
of the Roman official (Ac 25,10-1). Without the chance for just treatment be- 
fore local Roman juridical system, in order to save his life, Paul using his rights 
as Roman citizen applied for trial before Caesar. Luke clearly indicates that 
Paul was forced by circumstances to appeal to Caesar, however Luke gently in- 
dicates that all these socio-political circumstances are devices by which Jesus’ 
command will be realised (Ac 23,11).615 


612 The first stage of the narration about the Paul’s trial before the procurators concerns the 
matter of Paul’s innocence (Ac 24,1-27), the second stage concerns violation of a Roman 
citizen's rights by Roman officials. 

613 The trial before Felix is part of Luke’s narrative, which on the one hand convinces the 
reader of Paul’s innocence (Ac 24,13), and on the other indicates the unjust attitude of 
the procurator, who for his own advantage ignored the truth he has fully recognised 
(Ac 24,22). 

614 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3450. 

615 This explains Paul’s apology to Jews living in Rome (Ac 28,19). Witherington 111, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 724-726. 
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B The First Speeches of Festus (Ac 25, 14-21) 

The first speech of Festus is given only to King Herod Agrippa 11 and his sister.®!6 
However, the lack of an exordium containing the normal form of address gives 
the speech the aspect of an oral report rather than the speech. The information 
contained in the report corresponds to Luke’s narrative in Ac 25,1-12.9!” Thus 
raising the question of the purpose and function of presenting the same nar- 
rative in different form? An analysis of the speech helps us to find the message 
hidden by Luke in Festus’ report. 


The text of Ac 25, 14-21 

14 There is a certain man left a prisoner by Felix. 5 When I came to 
Jerusalem, the Jewish chief priest and the elders laid an information, and 
ask condemnation for him. !° I told them that it was not the custom of the 
Romans to hand over anyone until the accused had met the accusers face 
to face and had been given an opportunity to make his defence concern- 
ing the charge laid against him. 17 So when they met here, without loss 
of time I took my seat on the tribunal the very next day, and ordered the 
man to be brought before me. !® But, when his accusers came forward, 
they brought no accusation concerning wrong-doing that I had expected. 
19 They had certain issues of dispute with him about their own religion 
and about certain Jesus, who had died, but whom Paul declared to be 
alive. 2° Being at loss in their debate, I asked [him] if he wish to go up 


to Jerusalem, and there be judged about these [issues]. #4 But Paul had 


616 Herod Agrippa 11 (AD 27-92/100) ruled the kingdom of Chalicis (aD 48-53), the tetrarch 
of Philip and the kingdom of Lysanias (AD 53—92/100), some parts of Galilee, Lybias and 
Peraea (since AD 55) with the approval of Rome (the emperors Claudius and Nero). In 
AD 50, seven years after his father’s death, Agrippa received from Claudius the territo- 
ry of Chalcis, which three years later he exchanged for Gaulanitis, Abila, Batenea, and 
Trachonitis. Later (AD 56), from Nero he received Tiberias, Tarichaea and lands west 
of the Sea of Galilee. He was a loyal client-king of Rome, which ensured the safety of 
his reign and made his name (Marcus Julius Agrippa) known in Rome. By a decree of 
Claudius, Herod became the curator of the Temple in Jerusalem with the right to appoint 
the High Priest (Bell. 2.220-632, Ant. 20,159). Julia Bernice (AD 28—unknown) was a sister 
of Herod Agrippa 11, who after the death of her husband (Herod the king of Chalcis in AD 
48) and separation from her second husband Polemon, king of Cilicia, was living with her 
brother. She held the title queen. After the Jewish-Roman war, she had a relationship with 
Titus (in the mid-7os), however Titus was not allowed to marry her. 

617 Generally it is accepted that Luke has no access to the speech of Festus to the King 
Agrippa, and because of that he created the speech-report based on the narrative in Ac 
25,1-12 and according to his narrative purpose. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 240. 
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invoked to be kept for the decision of the emperor, then I ordered to be 
kept him until I send him back to Caesar. 


Ba The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

Festus’ speech to Agrippa 11 and Bernice is a presentation of the matter con- 
cerning Paul's case, which in fact takes a form of an oral report and it contains 
a résumé of the narrative presented in Ac 24,1-25,15.°!® Festus first informs 
them that Felix left the case of Paul without any final solution (v. 14), which is 
taken from Ac 24,27. Next, Festus refers to the action of the Jewish authorities 
in Jerusalem, who asked him to sentence Paul to death based on their accusa- 
tion (v. 15).°!9 This does not correspond to Ac 25,3 where the Jews insisted that 
Festus send Paul back to Jerusalem for his trial. In addition, Ac 25,15 does not 
contain mention of the plot against Paul, which is included in Ac 25,3—4. To 
this request, Festus responds correctly, informing them that it was impossible 
for Romans to sentence someone without a trial (v. 16), since in this way he 
demonstrates to king Agrippa, his “strong commitment to Roman standards of 
justice”.®?° This information is similar in meaning to the account in Ac 25,4—5, 
but different in form and context.®#! Further information concerns the trial in 
Caesarea (v. 17), which corresponds with the narrative in Ac 25,5-6 in details 
concerning the prompt treatment of the case. Next, Festus reports that the ac- 
cusers failed to convince him of Paul’s guilt (v. 18), what seems to be new infor- 
mation that is not found in the account of Ac 24,7-10, where Paul’s innocence 
is not explicitly pronounced by Festus but it is recorded in Luke's narrative 
(Ac 25,7).622 In the end, Festus was only able to conclude that the accusation 
concerned matters referring to the Jewish religious controversies (v. 19) with 


618 Festus’ speech in Ac 25,14-21 shows many similarities to the written report of Lysias 
(Ac 23,26-30). The similarities lie in its official tone and informative character. The 
term avati8yut—declare, refer to takes here meaning of report. Johnson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 426; H.W. Tajra, The Trial of St. Paul. A Juridical Exegesis of the Second Half of the 
Acts of the Apostles, WUNT 2-35 (Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 1989), 76-89. 

619 Fitzmyer rightly points that in Ac 25,15 the accent is put on the authority’s request to 
sentence Paul to death, rather than request a trial (The Acts of the Apostles, 740-750). 

620 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 652-653. 

621 In Ac 25,4—5, Festus in fact refused to send Paul to Jerusalem and decided in favour of a 
trial in Caesarea, which indicates a more personal approach. However, in Ac 25,16 the 
more general approach is used since Festus’ focus concerns a proper legal and just trial. 
Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 995-996. 

622 In his report Festus agrees with Paul (Ac 25,8), which does not correspond exactly with 
the narrative section Ac 25,8-12. However, such presentation serves the self-serving pur- 
pose of the report. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 728-730. 
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which he was not familiar.6?3 This information is also absent from the nar- 
ration Ac 25,7—10, however, in Ac 25,20 it seems to be offered as a reason for 
Festus’ question concerning the possibility of Paul’s trial before the Sanhedrin.6?4 
Festus presentation of the matter is in conflict with Luke’s version in Ac 25,9 
where a different reason is given.6*5 The last item of information concerns 
Paul's refusal of Festus’ proposal by his appeal for a trial before Caesar (v. 21).626 
This agrees with the version in Ac 25,10-12, however the reason for Paul’s ap- 
peal is here omitted. As a result Paul remains in prison until being sent for his 
trial before Caesar (v. 21).6?7 

This oral report, which in Luke’s narration takes shape of the speech, pres- 
ents Roman's official point of view concerning Paul’s case. The report con- 
sists of four parts, the first part (Ac 25,14-16) presents the necessary historical 
background; the second part (Ac 25,17—19) presents in the form of a summary 
narrative concerning the trial; the third part (Ac 25,20—-21a) presents Festus’ 
unsuccessful attempt to solve the problem; and the fourth part (Ac 25,21b) 


623 Here the resurrection of Jesus is mentioned in particular. Consequently, from the inter- 
rogation before the Sanhedrin, the matter being to change from a general accusation 
concerning Paul’s wrong-doing against the nation, the Law and the Temple (Ac 21,28) 
to the particular matter concerning the Christian claim that Jesus was raised from the 
dead (Ac 23,6, 24,14—-15, 25,19). Festus’ report exposes this controversy strictly referring to 
Christianity and Judaism. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 426. 

624 Fitzmyer interprets verse 20 differently. In his opinion that “the governor could not hand 
over his jurisdiction in a capital case to a third party; so his question does not mean that 
he was willing to have Paul judged in a trial before the Sanhedrin, but only that he himself 
was willing to hear the case in Jerusalem with the Sanhedrin as a consilium” (The Acts of 
the Apostles, 751). Although this interpretation better fits to Ac 25,9 where xpiOyjvat én’ 
éuod—be judge before me strongly suggests Festus jurisdiction during the possible trial in 
Jerusalem, however Ac 25,20 says about BovAorto mopever Ga cic Tepocóňvpa xaxet xpiveoðar 
Tept toutwv—he would be willing to go to Jerusalem to be tried there on this issue, where 
the authority in charge of Paul’s possible trial is not mentioned explicitly. Next, the au- 
thorities accusing Paul in Caesarea (Ac 25,15) will be also the authorities serving Festus as 
the consilium during possible trial in Jerusalem, what can be expected if we consider the 
membership of the accusers during the trial in Caesarea (Ac 25,1-8). Lastly, Festus wants 
to present himself before the King Agrippa as the just procurator, who wishes to solve 
Jewish issues within Jewish community. 

625 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 207. 

626 In this way Festus points to Paul as the source of his problem. Peterson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 654. 

627 Since the time of Caesar Augustus the name of Caesar was used as the title for his succes- 
sors. Here, the text concerns Caesar Nero (AD 37-68) who ruled as emperor of Rome in 
AD 54-68. 
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presents the situation of Paul. The speech-report has neither a proper intro- 
duction nor an ending. 


B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The first speech of Festus (Ac 25,14—21) refers to what Luke already has pre- 
sented in Ac 24,1-27, but the specific way of presenting the information by 
Festus indicates a hidden meaning, which the audience (the King Agrippa 11) 
should recognise. In v. 14, Festus declares that Felix neglected his duty by keep- 
ing in prison for two years a man without any confirmed accusation.®° The 
current problem for Festus is the result of Felix’s lack of responsibility. In 
v. 15, Festus says that the condemnation of the man was so important for the 
Jewish officials in Jerusalem that it was one of the first requests they presented 
to the new procurator. Contrary to the narrative in Ac 25,2-3, here the Jews 
request the sentence of death for Paul. In v. 16, Festus presents himself as a 
Roman official who precisely follows the Roman law, and because of that he 
would not condemn anybody without a just trial. As a responsible procurator, 
Festus immediately started the trial against Paul as soon as his accusers came 
from Jerusalem to Caesarea (v. 17). However, the accusers (v. 18) failed to pres- 
ent an accusation, which would be of possible interest to Festus (issues that 
directly concern Roman law).§2° Consequently, Festus found Paul not guilty of 
the accusations. In v. 19, Festus says that the accusations concern exclusively 
religious matters, with a special focus on the problem concerning the resur- 
rection of Jesus, however for Festus this problem was matter of (tTmpya—issue, 
question, dispute and not a matter of legal issue.®*° In v. 20, Festus confesses his 
ignorance concerning the Jewish religious problems, as a result of which he is 
unable to investigate the case, and inclines him to think that it would be more 
appropriate to subordinate the Roman citizen to a trial before the Sanhedrin.®! 
Again, Luke in the words of Festus’ hidden message that can be differently un- 
derstood by the readers and by the addresser (the King Agrippa). After read- 
ing Ac 25,8—n, the reader knows that from this point Festus embellishes the 


628 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 728. 

629 Here, indirectly and in a negative way, Festus confirms that Paul did not offend against 
Roman law. The statement is similar to the statement in the Lysias’ Letter (Ac 23,29). 

630 In this way Luke again strongly underlines that the controversy between Paul and the 
Jews concerned the resurrection of Jesus. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 429; Schnabel, 
Exegetical Commentary, 997. 

631 Even if we did not take to consideration Luke's information concerning Festus’ reason for 
his action (Ac 25,9), the impression would remain that Festus wanted just to free himself 
from the problem by neglecting his duty to protect a Roman citizen. Johnson, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 429. 
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facts, and now he is using ignorance as his official excuse for the unjust at- 
tempt. Since Festus is speaking to King Agrippa, he wants to presents himself 
as the procurator who respects his limitation concerning Jewish matters, and 
for that reason is about to submit even a Roman citizen to the power of the 
Sanhedrin. In the last sentence of the speech (v. 21) Festus says that Paul ap- 
pealed to the Caesar, what obliged Festus to keep him in prison until his appeal 
would be heard. In a diplomatic way Festus informs the King that Paul rejected 
his proposal, however he says nothing about Paul’s reason and argumentation 
for such a decision,®32 what most probably influenced King Agrippa’s evalu- 
ation of Paul as troublemaker for the procurator. Indication that Festus did 
everything what Paul requested serves to build-up the image of Festus as the 
procurator, who protects the rights of Romans citizens, since the King was also 
the Roman citizen. 


B3 The Function of the Speech 

The first speech of Festus is the spoken report of a Roman official concerning 
the legal case of a Roman citizen who although was not found guilty of any 
crime against Roman law, however he was in severe disagreement with his ac- 
cusers concerning a Jewish religious controversy referring to the resurrection 
of Jesus. The speech-report is a typical self-serving speech, where the main aim 
is to present the facts in way that best suits the interest of the speaker, which 
here refers to Festus who tries to present himself to King Agrippa in the best 
possible way. This speech has a progressive character, presenting the official 
statement of the procurator, which is based on the Luke’s narrative presented 
in Ac 25,1-12. The speech of Paul (Ac 25,8.10—-11) shows the trial from Paul’s per- 
spective, which explains the Paul’s reason for appealing to Caesar. The speech 
of Festus is the second one in a section of three topical speeches concerning 
Paul's trial before the procurator of Judea, and it presents the trial and its cir- 
cumstances from Festus’ perspective, which presents the problematic issue in 
the case of Paul. The issue refers to the fact that Paul was not found guilty of 
any crime against Roman law, but he was harshly accused by Jewish authori- 
ties about one religious matter, namely about proclaiming the resurrection of 
Jesus. However, this problem was recognised by Festus as constituting no legal 
case. It indicates the main function of the speech, which is to explain that the 
procurator of Judea, the legal Roman official in charge of juridical matters, did 
not find Paul guilty of accusations charged against him. 


632 It was the incompetence of the official Roman governors that made Paul appeal to Caesar 
in order to save his life rather than a desire to fulfil the prophecy (Ac 23,11). Fitzmyer, The 
Acts of the Apostles, 751. 
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Since the readers are familiar with the narrative (Ac 25,1-12) preceding 
Festus’ speech, the simple comparison of these two accounts, similar in sub- 
ject but different in its presentation, presents another possible function of 
the speech. In his report Festus says that the reason for his attempt to submit 
Paul to the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin was his ignorance concerning Jewish 
religious matters.®33 However, the narrative concerning Paul’s speech before 
Festus gives a different reason (Ac 25,9) for Festus’ proposal. While Festus’ ex- 
cuse in Ac 25,20 does not explain the reason for Paul’s appeal to Caesar, Luke's 
narrative in Ac 25,9 presents clearly Paul’s reason for the appeal. In this way, 
Luke puts the responsibility for Paul’s appeal on the side of the Roman official, 
who acted for his own advantage. As it was in case of the trial before Felix, 
when the personal interests of the judge decided Paul’s fate for two years, now 
also the trial before Festus forced Paul to seek for justice in Rome, so determin- 
ing his fate for another two years. It indicates another function of the speech, 
which is to expose the weakness of the Roman judicial system in Judea prov- 
ince, where personal interest is of greater value than the service of justice. 


C The Speech of Paul before King Herod Agrippa 11 (Ac 26, 2-29) 

In Luke’s narrative this speech is placed after the second speech of Festus 
(Ac 25,24-27) and it is given to the same audience as the second speech of 
Festus, but Paul addresses in particular King Herod Agrippa 11 (v. 2).634 In this 
speech, the longest of the speeches concerning Paul’s imprisonment, Paul nei- 
ther answers questions nor does he simply deliver an apology, but he gives an 
account of his life to prove that the prophecy of Scripture has been fulfilled 
(v. 22).635 The future of Paul has already been decided (Ac 25,12), so there is 
no need to fight any longer to save his own life, and Paul uses the occasion to 
deliver his kerygma (Ac 26,29). However, Festus speaks about an “interroga- 
tion” before King Agrippa (Ac 25,26) and also King Agrippa and Paul speak 
about “defence” (Ac 26,1-3), which strongly suggests that in Luke’s narrative 
structure the speech is intended as a part of Paul’s trial before Festus (the third 
topical speech). It gives the speech a kind of peculiar function, which can be 
determined from analysis of the text. 


633 This reason seems to be acceptable due to the fact that Festus has just arrived in Judea. 

634 We categorised the second speech of Festus as the structural speech, since it serves as 
introduction to Paul’s speech before the king Agrippa. 

635 The only apologetic issue, which is treated by Paul, concerns the resurrection of Jesus, the 
Messiah (Ac 26,7—8.22-23). Festus’ accusation and Paul’s apology in Ac 26,24—25 do not 
concern legal issues. 
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The text of Ac 26, 2-29 

2 Concerning all the charges brought against me by Jews, the King 
Agrippa, I have been considered to be blessed, because today I am about 
to make my defence before you, ? especially because you are acquainted 
with all the Jewish customs and controversies. I beg you therefore to give 
me a patient hearing. 4 From my youth, the manner of my life, which 
I spent from the beginning among my own nation and in Jerusalem, is 
known by all the Jews. 5 They have known for a long time, that according 
to the strictest sect of our religion I have lived as a Pharisee, if they are 
willing to testify. © And now I am standing trial for the hope of the prom- 
ise given by God to our fathers. 7 The promise which our twelve tribes 
hope to see fulfilled, by earnest service to God night and day. And for this 
hope, I am being accused by Jews, O king. 8 Why is it recognized incred- 
ible among you if God raises the dead? 9 I myself, once thought that it is 
necessary to oppose in every way the name of Jesus of Nazareth, !° and 
actually I did so in Jerusalem. Acting on the authority of the chief priests, 
I myself threw many of the saints into prison, and when they were being 
put to death I cast my a voting-pebble against them. ! Often in all the 
synagogues I punished them trying to make them blaspheme, and in rag- 
ing fury against them I persecuted them even to foreign cities. 1? Thus I 
was travelling to Damascus with the authority and commission of the 
chief priests. !3 At midday, on my way, I saw O king, a light from heaven, 
brighter than the sun, which shone all around me and those travelling 
with me. 14 We all fell to the ground, and then I heard a voice saying to me 
in Hebrew language: Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting me? It is hard for 
you to kick against the goads. I said: Who are you, Lord? And the Lord 
said: I am Jesus, whom you are persecuting, !° but rise and stand your feet, 
for I have appeared to you to appoint you a servant and a witness of those 
things which you have already seen, and those which I will yet appear 
to you. !” I will delivering you from your nation and from the Gentiles, 
to whom I am send you, !8 in order to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan to God that that they 
may receive the forgiveness for their sins and a lot amongst those who are 
sanctified by faith in me. 1! After that, the king Agrippa, I did not become 
disobedient the heavenly vision. 2° Consequently, first in Damascus and 
in Jerusalem, and then through the whole region of Judea, and to the 
Gentiles, I was declaring that they should repent and turn to God and 
perform deeds worthy their repentance. 7! For this reason the Jews seized 
me in the Temple, and made attempts to kill me. ?? However, to this very 
day I have received help from God, so I have stood bearing testimony to 
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low and high alike, saying nothing but what the prophets and Moses said 
would come to pass.?3 That the Messiah must suffer, and that by being 
the first to rise from the dead, he would proclaim light both to the nation 
and to the Gentiles. 24 While Paul was making this defence, Festus called 
out loudly: you are insane Paul, your great learning is driving you mad. 
25 He replied: the noblest Festus! I am not mad, but I am speaking true 
and rational words. 76 For the king knows about these things, and to him 
I speak boldly, since I am certain that none of these things has escaped 
his notice, for this has not been done in a corner. 2” King Agrippa, do you 
believe the prophets? I know you believe. 28 But Agrippa said to Paul: 
A little more, and you persuade me that I am Christian! Paul answered: 
I pray to God that whether soon or late not only you but also all who hear 


me this day become just what I am myself, except for these chains. 


Cı The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech is given in the meeting chamber in the presence of Festus, Herod 
Agrippa 11 and Bernice, with the Tribunes and notables of Caesarea, but Paul 
addresses King Agrippa in person (Ac 26,2.7.19.27). It contains several refer- 
ences to the king (Ac 26,2.7.19.27), which supports the consideration that al- 
though other persons are present, the speech is particularly addressed to the 
king Herod Agrippa 11. The speech is an example of forensic rhetoric (with the 
exception of the omission of a probatio) and it contains language and style 
worthy of a speech delivered before a king.838 The speech begins with an ex- 
ordium (Ac 26,2-3) containing a captatio benevolentiae, which concerns only 
the king.637 It is followed by the narratio (Ac 26,4—21) with an extensive pre- 
sentation of Paul's life. In the narratio there are three units referring to specific 
periods of Paul’s life: Ac 26,4—11 refers to Paul’s life in Jerusalem; Ac 26,12-18 
refers to Paul’s conversion and life in Damascus; Ac 26,19—23 refers to Paul’s 
mission activities. After the narratio there follows the propositio (Ac 26,22—23), 
which should be followed by a probatio. However, the probatio as a coherent 
unit is missing from this speech. Witherington presents two possible explana- 
tions for this. As a first possibility he points to Ac 22-25 as being a probatio, 
which, since it has already been given, is not necessary to repeat it. As a second 
possible explanation he suggests that the proofs, although they do not form a 


636 Long points to many elements of the style of the speech, which single it out for its 
masterful rhetoric. W.R. Long, The Trial of Paul in the Book of Acts: History, Literary, and 
Theological Considerations (Brown University, 1982, PhD diss.), 237-239. 

637  Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 122-126. 
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unit, are presented in several places in the narratio.838 However, in our opinion 
the speech lacks a probatio because it is not a strict apologetic speech (in its 
form and contents), in which Paul must prove his innocence with regard to 
any accusations.®%9 In this speech, Paul gives an account of his life (narratio) 
and at the same time presents arguments that the words of the prophets con- 
cerning the realisation of the God’s promise (Jesus, the Messiah) were fulfilled 
(Ac 26,27). The life of Paul (since his experience at Damascus) is fully dedicated 
to proclaiming that God fulfils His promise. Instead of a probatio, the propositio 
is followed by a refutatio, which contains Paul’s short reply to Festus’ statement, 
but the reply is addressed to King Agrippa and not to Festus (Ac 26,25-26). 
The speech ends with a peroratio (Ac 26,27.29), in which Paul express his wishes 
concerning Agrippa’s conversion (believe in Jesus as the Messiah) in the 
future.6*° The speech is interrupted twice: in Ac 26,24 by Festus, and in Ac 26,28 
by Agrippa, which changes the speech (Ac 26,1-23) into a kind of dialogue 
(Ac 26,24—29).°*! Both interruptions, however, serve to carry along the devel- 
opment of the speech. 


C.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Verse 1 shows that although Festus was the one who should allow Paul to speak, 
in fact it is Agrippa who gives him permits for his defence. It indicates that 
a main addressee of the speech (from the perspective of Luke’s Paul) will be 
Agrippa, who is in charge of Paul’s interrogation, since he is the one who will 
give an authoritative response to Festus (Ac 25,26) concerning Paul’s inno- 
cence or guilt (v. 31). 

Verse 2, which starts the exordium of the speech (vv. 2-3), contains two items 
of information considered by Paul fortunate. The first is that Paul defends him- 
self against all accusations made by the Jews, but not against any charges by 
the Roman authorities, which means that according to Roman law he is in- 
nocent. The second is that Paul considers himself fortunate because finally he 
can defend himself before the king of the Jews. This information may suggest 
that, unlike the ill will of the Jewish crowd and the Sanhedrin or the ignorance 
of Roman authorities, he is now finally in the presence of a competent person, 


638 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 736-738. 

639 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3492. 

640 Winter presents different structure. See B.W. Winter, “Official Proceedings and the 
Forensic Speeches in Acts 24-26, 329-330. See also some proposals on structure dis- 
cussed by Keener (Acts, vol. 4, 3492-3494). 

641 For this reason some scholars limit the speech to Ac 26,2-23. Bruce, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 440. 
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before whom he makes his defence (as is made explicit in v. 3).642 Paul’s use of 
amodoyeic Gat has little to do with the content of the speech, what may suggest 
that the real purpose of using the term is not to indicate the nature of the 
speech but to amplify the captatio benevolentiae by recognising King Agrippa 
as the right judge. In context of verse 3, Paul’s words may contain considerable 
allusions to the incompetence of Festus. 

Verse 3 gives an explanation for Paul’s statement concerning his good for- 
tune. Herod Agrippa 11 knows the Jewish customs and is familiar with the 
many issues causing controversy in Jewish society and within Judaism itself, 
what includes also the problem concerning the sect called Nazarenes.®* Paul 
underlines that Herod Agrippa 11 is an expert in regards to all Jewish customs 
and to all Jewish controversies.°*+ 

Verses 4—21 form the narratio of the speech, which starts with an account 
of Paul’s life until his experience at Damascus (Ac 26,4—11). Verse 4 shows Paul 
as a public person well known among the Jews in Jerusalem where he was liv- 
ing from his youth until the event at Damascus. It indirectly informs the king 
as well as the readers that Paul was not born in Jerusalem, thus making him a 
Diaspora Jew.®*5 Probably for this reason Paul uses three temporal qualifiers 
(from youth; from the beginning; and in verse 5 from the start), which stresses 
that he grew up in Palestinian Judaism, attested by his use of “my nation” as an 
indicator of his identity as the true Jew. 

In verse 5 Paul talks of belonging to the Pharisees, what naturally gives him 
the image of a pious and truly devout Jew. However, Paul’s past as a zealous Jew 
was no longer recognised by Jews in Jerusalem, after the event at Damascus. 
Even Paul himself refers to his life as a Pharisee, views it as a past event (using 


642 The “competent person” means that the king of the Jews (Agrippa 11) is hearing the 
Jew (Paul) in matters concerning Jewish religious controversy. B.W. Winter, “Official 
Proceedings and the Forensic Speeches in Acts 24-26,” 329. 

643 In fact Paul’s does not explain Christian thought to Agrippa (contrary to his encounter 
with Felix in Ac 24,24—25), but gives an account of his life not only explaining the reason 
for his living according to the teaching of Jesus, but also presents Jesus and his movement 
as the fulfilment of the God’s promises given to the nation. C.J.A. Hickling, “The Portrait 
of Paul in Acts 26,” in Les Actes des Apétres: Traditions, rédaction, théologie, ed. J. Kremer 
(Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1979), 499-503. 

644 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 432. 

645 Note the differences in Paul’s self-presentation in Ac 22,3. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 756. 
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the aorist tense of ¢dw).°46 For this reason Paul reveals his doubts about the 
Jews’ readiness to look favourably on his past. 

Verse 6 indicates that Paul’s hope concerning the fulfilment of God’s prom- 
ise is the reason for his trials in general (before the Sanhedrin in Ac 23,1-11 
and the Roman authorities in Ac 24,1-23) and this interrogation in particular.6*” 
Although verse 6 does not say which of God’s promise is referred to here, how- 
ever the previous narrative concerning Paul’s trials (Ac 23,6, 24,14-15, 25,19) as 
well as the following narrative (vv. 8-9) name God’s promise as referring to the 
resurrection of the dead.®48 Since the topic of God's promise is further devel- 
oped in wv. 8-9, no need is seen for explicit exposition of the meaning of the 
promise (the resurrection of the dead), rather Paul’s mention of his Pharisee 
past in verse 5 may serve in Luke’s narrative strategy as a connecting link be- 
tween the Pharisee sect recognised within mainstream Judaism and Paul the 
leader of the Nazarene sect not recognised by mainstream Judaism.®*9 

In verse 7 Paul continues the topic of God’s promise, which is still not yet 
clearly defined for the King, but now is presented as something expected by 
all zealous Jews. The realisation of God’s promise is the hope of the whole of 
Israel, which is shared also by Paul, as the phrase “our twelve tribes” indicates. 
At this stage of developing the theme, Paul’s teaching about the promise in 
verse 7 must refer to two aspects of resurrection understood as an eschato- 
logical event.®°° The first aspect concerns individual resurrection, the meaning 
which will be directly indicated in verse 8 and which is accepted and counted 
as a critical issue by the Pharisees, but not by whole of Israel, particularly the 
Sadducees. The second aspect concerns the resurrection of Israel understood 
in its political sense, which is shared by the whole of Israel, including most 


646 In Ac 23,6 Paul uses the present tense of dw in the narrative concerning his background 
as a Pharisee, because there the matter in question is faith in the resurrection, which Paul 
shares with Pharisees, even after the event at Damascus. However, here Paul is talking 
about practising the way of living characteristic of Pharisees, which Paul discontinued 
after the event at Damascus. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1003. 

647 Note that topic of God’s promise is the theme of the first (Ac 13,7) and the last (Ac 26,6) 
major speech of Paul. Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3500. 

648 The meaning of the promise stays unclear until v. 8 where it is explained in the form of 
a rhetorical question that the promise concerns the resurrection (2 Macc 7,9, Dan 12,13). 
Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 756. 

649 This relatively new promise of God, which has been current since the time of the 
Maccabees (2 Macc 7,9), most probably is the reason for recording the speech before king 
Agrippa (in particular) and all Paul’s speeches found in the narrative referring to his im- 
prisonment. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 432. 

650 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3500. 
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probably Paul. However, the latter is not the aspect chosen by Paul (v. 8), al- 
though it could have been more acceptable to King Agrippa.®*! Before Paul 
presents his understanding of God’s promise, he officially claims that the hope 
for the realisation of the promise is the direct reason for the Jews’ accusations 
against him. 

Finally in verse 8 Paul indicates his understanding of God’s promise men- 
tioned in vv. 6-7 as the resurrection of the dead. This verse is a rhetorical ques- 
tion whose purpose is not to elicit an answer but to prepare the ground for next 
part of the speech. This question is addressed to those who do not believe in 
the resurrection of the dead, and the king Agrippa is probably one of them, as 
Ac 26,28 seems to suggest.®52 

The following part of the narratio (Ac 26, 9-11) gives an account of Paul’s 
life as a persecutor of Jesus’ followers, which serves as the negative example 
presented to those, who are mentioned in verse 8. In verse 9 Paul confesses 
that there was period in his life when he was convinced of the error of the 
Christian movement and this conviction led him to active opposition to those 
who believed in name of Jesus the Nazarene. Paul does not give a reason for 
his conviction, however verse 8, which takes a preparatory character, indicates 
that the reason may concern the problem of Jesus’ resurrection. It is impos- 
sible to think that Paul as a Pharisee did not believe in the resurrection of the 
body as general idea, which gives strong support to the idea that Paul refused 
to believe that God by raising Jesus from the dead proved His movement to be 
of a divine nature and mainstream Judaism to be wrong,®3 

Verse 10 provides information concerning Paul’s persecution of the 
Christians in Jerusalem. His actions were authorised by the High Priests of the 
Temple and it lead him to arrest Christians in order to bring them for judg- 
ment before the Sanhedrin. In some cases Paul voted for capital punishment.®* 
This description shows that the persecution of the Christians in Jerusalem was 


651 Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, vol. 2, 319-320. 

652 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 432. 

653 This means that at this stage of his life Paul did not recognise the Christian movement as 
being a work of God. On the contrary, he considers the Christian movement to be some- 
thing within Judaism that Judaism cannot accept or tolerate. Witherington 111, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 741. 

654 The literal meaning of the phrase te abt&v xathveyxa PHpov—I cast my pebble against 
suggests that Paul was a voting member of the Sanhedrin (which is attested nowhere 
else) and that he voted for the death penalty. This interpretation serves to put responsi- 
bility for the persecution of the Christians on the side of the Sanhedrin, what seems to 
be Luke's purpose. However, elsewhere Paul is pictured as a person who agreed with the 
persecution of the Christians and actively took part in it, but he is not presented as being 
a member of the Sanhedrin (Ac 7,58, 8,1, 22,20). Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3506-3508. 
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not a separate act or an impulsive action of the crowd but it was an action 
authorised and planned by the Sanhedrin. Verse 10 suggests that Paul could be 
a member of the Sanhedrin, but such an interpretation is difficult to maintain 
because of his young age, and Jewish tradition concerning the members of the 
Sanhedrin. However, if Paul was not a member of the Sanhedrin, as someone 
well-educated in the Law, he may have worked for the Sanhedrin as an expert 
and agent in cases concerning the Christians. In particular cases Paul may have 
consciously interpreted Scripture and the facts in ways that were unfavour- 
able to the Christians.®5 This last interpretation may be supported by the fact 
that he was an active oppressor who worked in the field (as verse 11 indicates) 
rather than in the court. 

Verse 11 gives more detail about Paul’s activities as an oppressor. The per- 
secution in Jerusalem was not limited to private houses but included also the 
Synagogues, which indicates that followers of Jesus were still linked to Judaism 
as a religious system and were recognised still as Jews. Such action was under- 
taken even outside Jerusalem in other cities, which indicates rather system- 
atic action than something spontaneous. The way of persecution was to find 
Christian believers and to punish them in order to make them renounce their 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah.®5” In case of refusal they were imprisoned and 
put on a trial (v. 10). All this was done by Paul out of hatred for the blasphe- 
mous belief that Jesus is the Messiah.®8 

Verse 12 is the beginning of a new unit (vv. 12-18) within Paul’s speech, in 
which the event at Damascus is presented.®°9 Verse 12 indicates that Paul, 
under the circumstances described in wv. 10-1, went to Damascus to search out 
Christians.®®° His action was authorised by the High Priests of the Temple in 


655 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 433-434. 

656 Paul's activities are described by four kind of action: to shut up; to give approval; to force; 
to pursue (Ac 26,10-11). Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1005-1006. 

657 Paul's presentation of his persecution activities indicates that, he and those for whom he 
was working with handled the problem as one strictly within Judaism, as dangerous but 
rather temporary, and they did not count it an antagonistic or divisive movement within 
Judaism. 

658 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1007. 

659 This is a third account concerning Paul’s conversion (Ac 9,1-9, 22,6-11), which in general 
terms agrees with the others, although it contains some minor discrepancies as result of 
Paul’s interpretation of the events while considering the circumstances in which the ac- 
count is given. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 242. 

660 We understand the words év of¢ as having a circumstantial reference (as in Lk 12,1), but it 
is also possible to take it with a temporal reference (as in Ac 24,18). See Bruce, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 500. 
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Jerusalem.®®! Because the speech is delivered before the king Herod Agrippa 11, 
the fact of authorisation of Paul’s action is emphasised in order to show that he 
was not acting on his own behalf.862 

Verse 13 contains an account of the revelation on the road to Damascus. 
The account contains many specific details.663 Light is reference that implies 
theophany. The difference between the “light from heaven” and the light of 
the sun is underlined to maintain that it was not a natural event. The mention 
that the light affected not only Paul but also his companions indicates that the 
event was not a private, inner revelation, but had a public character. 

Verse 14 contains a description of the revelation, which is similar to the ac- 
count in Ac 22,6—1, but also contains three new details.°®* First, whereas the 
whole company fell to the ground, it was only Paul who heard the voice. This 
stresses that the event was apprehended by the whole company. Second, the 
voice speaks in Hebrew (probably Aramaic is intended) using Paul’s Hebrew 
name Saul. This indicates a particular character of the revelation, which al- 
though it had a public character was addressed to an individual. The mention 
of Paul’s persecution of Jesus may be Luke’s deliberate theological statement 
that persecution of the Jesus’ believers means acting against Jesus Himself. 
Third, the voice uses a rhetorical question and a Greek proverb to explain to 
Paul that it is useless for him to resist.665 The exposition of Paul’s resistance 
to Jesus on the one hand indicates the power of the divine and on the other 
hand serves to underline a divine decision concerning Paul rather than his 
own deliberation.®°® 


661 The plural “High Priests” according to Fitzmyer should be interpreted in the light of 
Ac 22,5 where the High Priest and his council is mentioned (The Acts of the Apostles, 758). 
The term, according to Keener, refers to the family of the High Priest (Acts, vol. 4, 3510- 
3511). The term, according to Witherington 111, means that although one High Priest held 
the office, however there was more than one High Priest, past and present with influence 
or power (The Acts of the Apostles, 741). 

662 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3511. 

663 The mention of the time of day is missing in the account of Ac 9,2. Other details are men- 
tioned but with some stylistic variations. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 435. 

664 Atthe same time, some details found in Ac 22,6—-16 are omitted here. Peterson, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 665-666. 

665 The proverb was common in the Hellenistic world but it has never been found in Aramaic 
writings. Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 501. 

666 F.S. Spencer, “Acts and Modern Literary Approaches,” in Ancient Literary Setting, vol. 1 of 
The Book of Acts in its First Century Setting, ed. B.W. Winter and A.D. Clarke (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1993), 227. 
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Verse 15 concerns the manifestation of the identity of the voice.®*’ Paul, 
in a manner similar to Moses (Ex 3,13-14), asks for the identity of speaker. 
Immediately he received an answer that Jesus, whom he is persecuting, is 
Himself speaking to him. Paul did not believe that Jesus was raised by God (Ac 
26,9), but now he must face a living Jesus.868 As Moses met the living God on 
Mount Horeb, similarly Paul on the road to Damascus met the living Jesus.869 
The persecution of Jesus is again mentioned, amplifying the idea that Paul is 
fighting against Jesus because he persecutes his followers. 

Verse 16 is the beginning of a paragraph (vv. 16-18) containing an extensive 
description of the mission Paul was appointed to undertake.®”° The order for 
Paul to get up from the ground is an act of elevating him to a new status.®” Paul 
was chosen by Jesus for two purposes, where the first one refers to the Paul- 
Jesus relation, namely Paul will be at the service of Jesus. The second purpose 
concerns Paul’s duty as the servant of the Lord, which is to give witness to all 
things that he has experienced, namely meeting with the living Jesus, as well as 
to many other things that will be revealed to him in the future.°”2 

Verse 17 contains two new details concerning Paul’s appointment. The first 
one concerns Jesus’ promise of protection for His servant and eyewitness 
against Jews and Gentiles who will not accept his witness.°73 It indicate that 
the task Paul is appointed to, on the one hand includes risk and danger but on 
the other hand is protected by divine power. The second detail refers to the 
field of Paul's service, which concerns all people described here as Jews (those 


667 This part of the event remains constant in all three accounts, with an exception in 
the addition in Ac 22,8 the Nazarene of the name of Jesus. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 759. 

668 Here Paul is already calling Jesus “the Lord’. 

669 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1009. 

670 Again, the similarity with Ex 3,7-22 is striking. Concerning other similarities to the Old 
Testament’s typos, see Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3517, Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 243-244. 

671 Some similarity with Ezek 2,1-4 should be noted. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 211. 
The commission is here directly given to Paul by Jesus, and it concerns the service for 
which he is chosen. In Ac 9,15 the commission is given by Jesus, however not directly but 
by Ananias and it concerns the requirement for Paul to serve the Lord. In Ac 22,14 the 
commission is given by Jesus in the Temple and it concerns Paul service to the Lord as His 
witness. 

672 Verse 16 contains a textual problem concerning the use of [pe]. For a discussion of the 
problem, see Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 436. 

673 This again is similar to the Old Testament prophets (Jer 1,5-8, Is 42,7). 

674 This is a new element in the account of Pauls conversion. Schnabel, Exegetical 
Commentary, 1010. 
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who are in covenant with God) and Gentiles (those who are not in covenant 
with God). The main point of this sentence, however, is to prove that it was 
Jesus Himself who sent Paul not only to the Jews but also to Gentiles.675 

Verse 18 presents the purpose for which Jesus sent Paul to the Jews and 
Gentiles. The three different expressions (dvottat dpbarpovs atta, tod 
emiotpepat dd axdtous ciç PwC xal THs EEovatag Tod catave emi tov Bev) have 
here the same metaphorical meaning: conversion from being a non-believer to 
becoming a believer of Jesus.°’6 These metaphors indirectly indicate that both 
Jews and Gentile (all people) are on wrong path, and to bring them back (Jews) 
or bring them (Gentiles) to the correct one is Paul’s task.6”” This means that 
Jews need to accept Jesus as the Messiah, and the Gentiles need to accept Jesus 
to enter the covenant with God. This conversion, and more precisely faith in 
Jesus, is a necessary condition (Aafetv adtovc) for forgiveness of sins for those 
who are in covenant with God (Jews) and for salvation (to enter the covenant 
and then to receive the forgiveness of the sins) for those who were outside the 
covenant with God (Gentiles).678 

Verse 19 begins a new unit of the speech (Ac 26,19—-23), which is a logical 
continuation of Lukan Paul's rhetorical strategy, where after presentation of 
his Jewish background (Ac 26,2—-11) and his reason and purpose for becoming a 
believer in Jesus (Ac 26,12-18), now he gives an account concerning his mission 
activities after his conversion and it consequences. It opens with a renewed ad- 
dress to the king following by his statement, which on the one hand indicates 
a new topic within the speech and on other hand serves here as indicating 
the growth in self-understanding of Paul's attitude after the revelation.°”9 In 
circumstances, in which the revelation took place, Paul could not disobey the 
direct order of his Lord Jesus, and the divine aspect of the necessity should be 
recognised also by King Agrippa, the Hellenised Jew.6°° 


675 The readers of Acts, already knew that Paul had been sent not only to Gentiles but par- 
ticularly to them. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 744. 

676 For meaning and use of these metaphorical phrases in the Bible, see Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 
3520-3526. 

677 Schnabel takes the three metaphors as the three parts of “the process and reality of conver- 
sion” (Exegetical Commentary, 1010-1012). 

678 The use of perfect passive participle of &yı&čw indicates the new condition grounded by 
God to those who believe in Jesus. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 668-669. 

679 C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 1cc 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998), 1162; C.H. Talbert, Reading Acts, 208. 

680 Here Paul speaks about a vision from heaven, which may suggests an inner experiences 
(ontacta—vision), but vv. 13-14 strongly underline the public character of the event al- 
though the message is addressed only to Paul. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 
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Verse 20 gives a short account of Paul’s mission activities that, while con- 
taining some new details not given in the previous account, nevertheless in 
general terms covers the same essential points in Paul’s mission carrier. Paul 
started his mission activities in Damascus (without any details), then he went 
to Jerusalem (again without details) and Judea (this is new information) and fi- 
nally he began his mission to Gentiles (without details).®*! The general charac- 
ter of this summary is self-evident. The information about mission activity in 
Judea—something that is not mentioned in other accounts concerning Paul’s 
mission—causes serious problems even on the grammatical level because in 
this sentence alone the accusative is used, whereas in the others the dative 
appears.°®? The most important point here is the fact that Paul presents him- 
self to King Herod Agrippa 11 as the missionary who first worked for Jews and 
later for Gentiles. To both groups, Paul proclaimed the three stages of the con- 
version process, which correspond to the same ideas expressed in a metaphori- 
cal way by Jesus when giving a commission to Paul (Ac 26,18). Here explicitly 
Paul talks about conversion understood as the changing of one’s way of think- 
ing (to open their eyes in Ac 26,18), about turning to God understood as obeying 
God (turn from darkness to light in Ac 26,18), and about proving their change of 
heart by their deeds understood as living according to the faith (from the domin- 
ion of Satan to God in Ac 26,18).°83 In this way Paul indicates that he fulfilled 
his commission. 

Verse 21 indicates that this message of Paul was a reason for his being ar- 
rested by the Jews in Jerusalem.®** In our opinion the term vexa tobtwv—for 
this reason refers exclusively to the teaching of Paul, which was presented in 


746. The term ontaciw—vision appears in the NT only in: Ac 1,22, 24,23, 26,19, 1 Cor 12,1. 
Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3527. 

681 Pauľ’s account of the missions in Damascus (Ac 9,20-22), in Jerusalem (Ac 9,26-29), in 
Judea (possibly Ac 15,3 based on1 Thess 2,14, however compare Gal 1,22), and to Gentiles 
(Ac 13-20) agrees with (with exception to the first stage—Damascus) the mission order 
of Jesus given to the Apostles (Ac 1,8), which may indicate that Paul shares the same com- 
mission as the apostles. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1012. 

682 The problem is discussed extensively by scholars. Zerwick proposes that it be considered a 
gloss or that the ets at the beginning of the phrase be omitted. With ets the meaning of the 
phrase would be: in every country, to Jews and to Gentiles. M. Zerwick and M. Grosvenor, 
A Grammatical Analysis, 445-446. 

683 This is very similar to the teaching of Peter in Ac 3,19. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 
437-438. 

684 Some scholars refer the term évexa tobtwv—for this reason respectively to Paul's teaching 
and to his mission among Jews and Gentiles. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 670-671; 
Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 746-747. 
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metaphorical way in Ac 26,18 and in direct way in Ac 26,20. Paul fulfilled his 
commission (Ac 20,20) by doing things ordered him by Jesus (Ac 26,18), which 
were headed to recognise Jesus as the Messiah and the Saviour (Ac 26,18b). It 
was this teaching that provoked Jews’ hatred towards Paul.®*5 On the account 
of Paul’s teaching some Jews were determined to kill him. Paul’s teaching and 
activities as presented in very general manner in v. 20 are limited to summary 
concerning conversion to Jesus, and any controversial topics or ideas held by 
Paul are avoided. At the end of the narratio of the speech, Paul presents him- 
self as the servant who is persecuted for fulfilling the order of his Lord. 

Verses 22-23 are the propositio of the speech, which had elicited strong op- 
position from Festus. Verse 22 says that due to God’s providence Paul managed 
to escape from the hand of the Jews and now he has been given the oppor- 
tunity to give a witness to the great and the lowly, although only the great 
are present here, namely, King Herod Agrippa 11, Festus and other notables 
of Caesarea.®*° In the next words Paul shows his understanding of the pur- 
pose of his interrogation, which differs from that of Festus (Ac 25,26—27). Paul 
says “so I stand here testifying’, which indicates that even now in custody Paul 
recognised his situation as continuing fulfilment of his commission in service 
of Jesus.887 Paul testifies on behalf of Jesus as the Messiah (Ac 26,7) and the 
Saviour (Ac 26,18) and how all teaching are in accord with Jewish Scriptures’ 
expectation concerning the Messiah.®** Further explanation of the prophets’ 
and Moses’ teachings is given in the next verse. 

Verse 23 contains Paul’s explanation concerning the words of the Torah, 
whichhe presents as the topic that caused the debate between him and Festus.®°9 
Paul says that the Torah confirms three prophecies about the Messiah, which 
have been realised in Jesus. According to Paul, Moses and the prophets spoke 


685 The first argument for this interpretation can be wv. 22—23 where Jesus as the Messiah and 
the Saviour is preached by Paul to the King Agrippa. The second argument refers to the 
fact that in this section (Ac 26,19—23) there isn’t any reference to the accusation presented 
in Ac 21,28. 

686 Paul by saying “But I was blessed with God’s help” confirms fulfilment of Jesus’ promise 
given to him in Ac 26,17. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 761; Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3532. 

687 Paul is not simply giving his apology before the king Agrippa, rather he is testifying that 
Jesus is the Messiah to the king in order to make him believe, which seems to be sup- 
ported by following narrative Ac 26,24—29 and especially by Ac 26,28. 

688 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1013. It is possible that for the king Agrippa, the 
Hellenised Jews, the idea of resurrection after death was impossible to be accepted. Note 
use of the third person plural mention of the resurrection in Ac 26,7. 

689 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 438. 
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about the Messiah's suffering,©°° which makes possible debate about the 
Messiah who suffered to the death. Similarly, according to Paul it is possible to 
debate, based on the Torah, about the resurrection of the Messiah.®*! Finally, 
the Messiah, who would suffer and be raised from the dead, will become the 
light for all nations, first for Jews and next for Gentiles. 

Verse 24 contains Festus’ interruption of Paul’s speech, which comes in a 
very impulsive manner.” The teaching concerning resurrection from the dead 
was not acceptable to Festus, who considers Paul’s words to be madness, which 
came from Paul’s learning. Festus incomprehension of Jewish religious is- 
sues was first indicated in his speech to King Agrippa 11 (Ac 25,19), where he 
recognised the conflict between Paul and the Jews as a controversy concern- 
ing the issue as to whether Jesus is dead or alive. This time, when resurrec- 
tion of the dead is explicitly mentioned, Festus reacts with impulsively offend, 
because it wasn’t conceivable given his Hellenistic educational background.®% 

Verses 25-26 form the refutatio of the speech with Paul's reply to Festus’ 
insinuation. Verse 25 is a respectful and polite answer to Festus. Paul denies 
his madness, affirms that his teaching is the sober truth, and that he is in full 
control of his senses.®°° The context (v. 24) suggests that Paul’s words content 
the reasonable message, which refers not to the record of Paul’s life but strictly 
to the last statement presented in Ac 26,22—23.°9” Verse 26 contains an indirect 


690 The term ma8nt6¢—subject to suffering, does not refer to “the Messiah, who had to suffer” 
but to the possibility that the Messiah could be subject to suffering. Johnson, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 438. There are no witnesses in the Old Testament prophetic writings at- 
testing Paul’s claim concerning the suffering Messiah, which makes the statement of the 
Lukan Paul one based on the “Christian” interpretation of some prophetic writings, in this 
case a possible reference is Is 53,1-9. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 761. 

691 Again there are no witnesses in the Old Testament to such claim. The Lukan Paul’s state- 
ment can be based on a Christian interpretation of Is 53,10-12. Schnabel, Exegetical 
Commentary, 1014. 

692 Asimilar idea has been presented in Ac 26,17—-18, and it echoes the Lukan Simeon’s proph- 
ecy in Lk 2,32. The Old Testaments texts that serve here as the ground for the statement 
are: Is 42,6, 49,6, 51,4. Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3532-3533. 

693 Festus’ interruption serves Luke’s literary purpose, since on the one hand it ends the part 
of the speech concerning kerygmatic purpose of Paul’s semi-apology (Ac 26,2—23), and on 
the other hand it starts that part of speech concerning the reaction of the main figures 
among the hearers of the kerygma presented by Paul. Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3534-3535- 

694 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 438-439. 

695 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 212. 

696 Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 245. 

697 Differently Johnson, who relates the Paul’s words to his account concerning facts from his 
life (The Acts of the Apostles, 438). 
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polite rebuke to Festus, who is here counted as ignorant concerning the issue 
and because of that he is not the primary addressee of Paul’s kerygma. Although 
for Festus Paul’s teaching is irrational, however for King Herod Agrippa 11 these 
ideas are something with which he is familiar (€mtotapot—to understood), and 
accordingly he can comprehend Paul’s words, which makes Paul speak openly 
(boldly or in a direct manner).6°8 Paul presents his conviction that the king, 
Agrippa, has been well informed about matters concerning Jesus and his fol- 
lowers because these had widespread public repercussion among Jews in every 
land.699 By this affirmative statement about Agrippa’s knowledge, Paul, from 
a rhetorical point of view, puts considerable pressure on the king, who could 
not easily deny the statement and consequently must confront himself with 
following Paul’s rhetorical question. 

Verses 27 and 29 are peroratio of the speech, which is interrupted by King 
Herod Agrippa I1’s statement (v. 28).7°° Verse 27 contains Paul’s final approach 
to the goal on which he has been fixed from the very beginning of his speech. 
He asked a rhetorical question addressed to the king concerning his believe in 
the prophecy referring to the Messiah. The question is answered by Paul him- 
self, and it implies a strong conviction concerning Agrippa’s faith in the proph- 
ecy. In this way Paul sets up a rhetorical trap for the king, who cannot deny his 
knowledge about Christians and their faith in the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah, which consequently according to the Lukan Paul should lead him to 
faith that Jesus is the Messiah.” 

Verse 28 contains the reaction of the king to Paul’s claim. The words of 
Agrippa 11 can be interpreted as an affirmative statement, an ironical expres- 
sion, showing partial agreement, or angry denial.”°? Following a suggestion by 
Zerwick that motéw can mean act/play a part, we choose to interpret v. 28 as 


698 AJ. Malherbe, “Not in a Corner: Early Christian Apologetic in Acts 26,26,” in Paul and the 
Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), 147—163. 

699 Paul used the Greek proverb phrase “in the corner” to express the idea the movement of 
Jesus had gained significant attention within public opinion and become a part of present 
reality. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1016. Fitzmyer recognised verse 26 as “an impor- 
tant verse in Luke’s transposition of the Christian kerygma into a historical key” (The Acts 
of the Apostles, 764). 

700 Atthis stage of Luke's narrative, Paul’s speech turns into a dialogue between Paul and the 
king, the main hearer, which serves to point up Luke's main purpose of setting the speech 
(Ac 26,2—29) in his account of Paul imprisonment. 

701 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3545. Luke’s narrative again presents Christian logic based on an 
axiom that the prophets spoke about Jesus. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 245. 

702 Concerning the text difficulties see Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 750. 
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an expression of angry denial.”°3 After Festus openly expressed his disagree- 
ment with Paul’s belief in the resurrection of the body, Paul turned to Herod 
Agrippa 11 in order to find support from him.” The question concerning belief 
in the prophecy referring to the Messiah, which obviously puts considerable 
pressure on the king,”°> was not answered by the king but instead by Paul, and 
in a manner suggesting that he tries to convince the king. This would explain 
the king’s answer: “soon you will convince me to play the Christian’, which 
shows the kings irritation or anger.”°° The answer shows that Herod Agrippa 11 
is not on the side of Paul in terms of believing in Jesus as the Messiah.”°7 

Verse 28 shows that Paul did not achieve the aim of the speech, which 
in Luke’s narrative pattern concerned rejection of the kerygma by Jews.7°8 
Although the account ends with the expected success, however it shows hope 
concerning a more successful future (v. 29). It is expressed in two different 
ways, where first one is positive and it concerns Paul’s wish for King Herod 
Agrippa11 and whole audience that in the future they may become Christians.”°9 
Since it concerns whole audience, the Paul’s wish takes on a general and uni- 
versal character that Jews and Gentiles may believe in Jesus the Messiah. The 
second way is negative and it concerns Paul’s wish for the king and the audi- 
ence that they would not be imprisoned because of their faith in Jesus the 
Messiah. Indirectly Paul presents himself as a religious prisoner.” 


703 M. Zerwick and M. Grosvenor, A Grammatical Analysis, 446-447. The reason for our 
choice is verse 29, where Paul expresses his wish concerning conversion of the king in the 
future, which indicates the king’s denial. The fact that the king’s hearing ends at this point 
(v. 30) indicates stronger feelings than an ironic or sarcastic attitude. 

704 Horsley rightly points out that interruption devices are deliberatively used by Luke not 
only in this speech but also in many other speeches in the Acts. G.H. Horsley, “Speeches 
and Dialogue in Acts,’ NTS 32 (1986): 611. 

705 As the king of Jew, on the one hand Agrippa could not openly show his unbelieving in 
prophecy (if it was a case), and on other hand giving the affirmative answer it could sug- 
gests his sympathy for the Christian. 

706 Note that king Agrippa uses the term “Christian”, which is used also in Ac 11,26, in order to 
underline the divergence between Christians and others (Jews or Gentiles). Peterson, The 
Acts of the Apostles, 676. 

707 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 471. 

708 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 752. 

709 The phrase ev&aiuny dv t@ Gew—I pray before God expose Paul’s earnest wish for the 
king and the audience, however it cannot have pleased them due to the aim of the pray. 
Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 440. 

710 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 676. 
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C.3 The Function of the Speech 

This is the last speech in the narrative concerning Paul’s imprisonment in 
Caesarea.” There are two groups of topical speeches concerning this period of 
Paul's life. The first group contains the three topical speeches from Paul's trial 
before Felix (Ac 24,2-9, 24,10-21, 24,22), and the second group contains the 
three topical speeches during Paul’s trail before Festus (Ac 25,8-11, 25,14-21, 
26,2—23.25—27.29). 

Festus in Ac 25,26—27 presents the reason for the Paul’s speech (Ac 26,2—29). 
He had found Paul guilty of no crime against Roman law, but he was still not 
convinced about Paul’s crimes against Jewish Law. Festus asked King Herod 
Agrippa II to give an authoritative opinion about Paul’s teaching, which would 
help him to write litterae dimissoriae siue apostoli (Ac 26,31-32). Festus needs a 
cogent reason to explain his approval of Paul’s appeal to Caesar. Festus hoped 
that during the interrogation King Herod Agrippa 11 would offer a useful 
argument.”!2 However, the king and the audience found nothing in Paul’s words 
that would count as a crime against the Mosaic Law (Ac 26,31). This is the final 
result of two long years of investigation of Paul’s case by the local Roman of- 
ficials, but this time confirmed by the last king of the Jews. The speech does 
not change the situation for anyone who participated in the interrogation. Yet 
Paul’s condition remained unchanged, and he will go to Rome. Festus found 
no suitable reason for sending Paul to Caesar, what forced him to send a report 
similar to the one presented in Ac 25,14—21. The king Herod Agrippa 11 refuses 
“to play the Christian.’ 

The speech does not contribute much to our understanding of Paul because 
most of the information is known from the preceding narrative. The speech 
does not make clearer, any more than the speech of Festus (Ac 25,14-21), the 
innocence of Paul. Because of that the speech is not necessary either for bio- 
graphical or judicial information, which raises the question of its function in 
Luke’s narrative. The function of the speech is to show the fulfilment of Jesus’ 
plan for Saul/Paul presented to Ananias in Ac 9,15 (he is my chosen instrument, 
to bear my name before Gentiles and kings and sons of Israel). Paul proclaimed 
the name of Jesus to everyone, the Jews and the Gentiles, and it includes 
also the most important persons in the Jewish world including Greeks and 
Romans.”8 Even his speech, which is supposed to be apologetic one, he turns 
into a kerygmatic one and attempts to convert the king by using the example 


711 RF. O'Toole, Acts 26: The Christological Climax of Paul’s Defense, AB 78 (Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1978). 

712 This may explain Festus’ reaction in Ac 26,24. 

713 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 440-443. 
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of his own life, which on the one hand shows the realisation of God’s plan, and 
on the other hand serves as the model of conversion.” 


3-3-4 The Voyage to Rome 
A The Paul’s Speeches during the Voyage to Rome (Ac 27, 10, Ac 27, 
21-26, AC 27, 31. 33-34) 
During the voyage to Rome Luke was together with Paul, which explains why 
there is a very detailed account of this stage of Paul’s imprisonment. Sailing the 
Mediterranean Sea was always a dangerous task, especially during the autumn, 
and Paul’s journey by sea to Rome was not an exception. Luke describes with 
skill this very long and dangerous voyage in Ac 27,1-28,14. The circumstances 
of the voyage did not lend to including much in terms of mission activity or 
Christological speeches. However, Luke’s portrayal of Paul during this time of 
suffering and struggle gives us some glimpses at Paul’s character. 


The text of Ac 27, 10. 21-25. 31. 33-34 

10 Men, I perceive that the voyage will certainly be with injury and much 
loss, not only of the cargo and the ship, but also of our lives. 

21 My friends, you should have listened to me, and not have sailed from 
Crete and so incurred this injury and damage. ?? Yet, I urge you to keep 
courage, for there will not be a single life lost amongst you, but only the 
ship. ?3 For last night an angel of the God to whom I belong, and whom 
I serve, stood by me *4 and said: have no fear, Paul; you must appear be- 
fore the Caesar. Look! God has granted you all those who sail with you. 
25 Therefore, keep up your courage my friends! For I believe God, that it 
will happen exactly as I have been told. 

31 Unless these men stay on board, you cannot be saved. 

33 He said: it is a fortnight today that you have been constantly watching 
and going without food, having taken nothing. 34+ Therefore I urge you to 
share some food, for this pertains to your rescue, because not a hair of 


your head will be lost. 


A1 The Structural Analysis of the Speeches and the Statement 
Chapter 27 of the Acts of the Apostles contains two statements and two 
speeches by Paul divided into four units, which are all that remained of what 


714 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 122. Walaskay thinks that the whole narrative concerning 
Paul’s trial before the Romans officials shows the realisation of God’s plan. The Roman 
judicial system itself is one of God's devices. P.W. Walaskay, And So We Came to Rome. The 
Political Perspective of St Luke (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 58. 
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Paul said during the voyage to Rome.” The statements of unit one (v. 10) and 
three (v. 31) show Paul’s common-sense concerning the safety of the voyage 
(unit one) and the sailors staying with the ship (unit three). They contain epi- 
deictic rhetoric. Unit two (vv. 21-26) is a speech, and is also epideictic. Although 
the speech is short, it is possible to outline the structure of the speech (Ac 
27,21-26 ). The speech begins with an exordium (v. 21), which is here reduced to 
only the one word moj. The rest of verse 21 is the narratio. This is followed 
by the probatio (vv. 22-24), and the conclusion is the peroratio in wv. 25-26. 
Unit four (vv. 33-34) contains Paul’s second speech offering encouragement 
in times of despair. The speech has no exordium but starts directly with the 
narratio (v. 33b), which is followed by a short propositio (v. 34a). The probatio 
of the speech is reduced to one short sentence (v. 34b). The speech ends with 
a peroratio (v. 34c). The Lukan Paul uses deliberative rhetoric to exhort all who 
find themselves in danger during a storm in order to promote their hope in 
salvation, rather than falling into despair.”® 

The statements in verse 10, together with the speech in Ac 27,21-26 and the 
second speech in Ac 27,33—34, form a triptych structure in the Luke’s account 
presenting the voyage to Rome. Verse 10 introduces the topic. The first speech 
Ac 27,21-26 develops the topic by setting it in the context of God’s promise to 
save the travellers. The second speech Ac 27,33-34 takes on a conclusive char- 
acter by witnessing to the unbroken faith of Paul in God’s promise.” 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speeches and the Statement 

Verse 10 serves as a preparation for Paul’s speech in Ac 27,21-25. What Paul says 
here in terms of warning based on common sense or prophecy will happen 
soon.”!8 Paul’s common sense makes him suspicious of the wisdom of sailors 
and travellers who ignore the unfavourable weather conditions. The warning 
is amplified by two arguments: the first one concerns loss of the cargo and 
ship, and the second one concerns the loss of life. His voice was ignored by the 
centurion, the captain, and the ship’s owner, and as a result disaster will come. 


715 S.M. Praeder, “Acts 27,1-28,16: Sea Voyages in Ancient Literature and the Theology of 
Luke-Acts,’ CBQ 46 (1984): 683-706. 

716 Concerning the historicity of the speech, see Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 
767-768. 

717 Verse 31 is the separate statement, which has no relation with the other statements and 
the speech. 

718 Scholars differ in categorizing Paul’s words. Some see them as prophetic. Fitzmyer, The 
Acts, 775. Others see them as a common sense statement. Witherington 111, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 763. We opt for the second, since the second argument in Paul’s warning will not 
come to pass, thereby excluding the prophetical interpretation. 
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Verse 21 refers to Paul’s advice that was ignored by voyagers in v. 10.719 The 
travellers found themselves in the middle of a storm, and after several days 
without rations their strength and hope faded.”2° The words of comfort and 
encouragement were necessary to sustain their hope of surviving. In these 
circumstances Paul starts his speech, which begins with an exordium (v. 21a) 
identifying the audience of Paul's speech in general terms as “people”. The rest 
of the verse (v. 21b) constitutes the narratio of the speech, in which Paul refers 
to his advice given in verse 10 pointing to the realisation of things exposed in 
his warning,.”?1 

In verse 22 Paul strongly advises his co-travellers that there is no need to 
fall into despair because, although the ship will sink, no one will be drowned.”2? 
Verse 22 begins the probatio of the speech, which will be continued in the next 
verses (Ac 27,23-24). Here, Paul proclaims to his helpless co-travellers the good 
news concerning their safety: their lives will be saved but not their property, 
since the ship will be lost.”?3 This time Paul’s words take on the character of 
prophecy, since they are not the conclusion of his deliberations but they were 
relayed to him by God’s angel.’*4 In the night, the angel of God had stood be- 
fore Paul and told him the will of God (v. 24), which indicates a revelation and 
nota dream, as the use of the verb napiotyut—stand up, to be present suggests.’25 
Concerning the source of the revelation, Paul informs his co-travellers about 
three important facts: Paul belongs to the One God; Paul worships this God; 
this God speaks to Paul through His Angel.’?° Paul says that it is the God of 
Israel, who will save the lives of the travellers, which gives his words more cred- 
ibility, since he spoke to an audience made up mainly of Gentiles, who were fa- 
miliar with saving interventions by the gods.’2” In verse 24 Paul provides more 
details concerning the message given to him during the revelation. The expla- 
nation concentrates particularly on the safety of the lives of Paul and travellers 
and it ignores the loss of the ship. The first message concerns the saving of 


719 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 218. 

720 V.K. Robinson, “By Land and by Sea: The We-Passages and Ancient Literature and the 
Voyages,” in Perspective on Luke-Acts, ed. C.H. Talbert (Danville: Association of Baptist 
Professors of Religion, 1978), 215-242. 

721 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 449. 

722 The term napatvéw—strongly advice, urge, recommend, is used only here and in Ac 27,6. 

723 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 448. 

724 This is the only case in Acts where Paul speaks about revelation by an Angel of God in- 
stead of revelation by Jesus (Ac 18,910, 23,1). Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 521. 

725  maptotyutis a technical term in epiphanies. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 219. 

726  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 777. 

727 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 219. 
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Paul’s life, where the reason for saving action of God is of a pragmatic nature.’8 
In Ac 23,1 Jesus said to Paul “you must witness at Rome”, but here the Angel 
of God is more specific, saying that Paul must stand before Caesar. God’s ac- 
tion is undertaken in order to fulfil the command given in Ac 23,1. The second 
message concerns safety of all the travellers, which has been granted to them 
because of Paul.’2° Because Paul must safely reach Rome, not only his safety 
is guaranteed, but also the safety of Paul’s co-travellers is guaranteed by God.79° 

Verses 25-26 are the peroratio of the speech. Verse 25 starts with an invoca- 
tion as in verse 21, however instead of admonishing, Paul is here encouraging.”*! 
As the basis for encouragement Paul gives his trust in God. They should keep 
on hoping in the same manner as Paul. Verse 26 contains Paul’s conviction that 
they will manage to reach an island.”32 Rather than a prophecy, the statement 
should be taken both as the logical conclusion of the message presented in 
verse 22, and as Luke’s preparation for the following narrative (Ac 27,39—-44). 

Between the speech (Ac 27,21-26) and Paul's sayings (Ac 27,31.34) there is 
narrative concerning two weeks struggle for surviving (Ac 27,27-30), which 
puts an end to the hope of the sailors, who attempted to abandon both the 
ship and the travellers. Verse 31 contains advice given by Paul to the centurion 
concerning the dangers involved if the sailors abandon the ship. It is similar 
to the situation presented in verse 10, but this time the centurion agrees with 
Paul and acts according to his advice.’?3 This statement has no relation to the 
speech in Ac 27,21-26 nor to the statement in Ac 27,33-34. 


728 Note two similarities (revelation and the trial before Caesar) between this message and 
that presented in Ac 23,11 as well as the different agents of the revelations. The change of 
agent may be caused by the fact that here Paul speaks to Gentiles, who are more famil- 
iar with gods’ messengers rather than with a personal revelation of the gods themselves. 
Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3631. 

729 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1042-1043. In this context note the narration of 
Ac 27,42—44. Some scholars think that the reason for saving the lives of the travellers was 
Paul’s prayer for them. Peterson, The Acts, 690. 

730 In the context of Ac 28,1-6, Mils may be correct when he says that Gentile Christians 
readers of Acts would understand that God’s act of saving Paul’s life was proof of Paul’s 
innocence. G.B. Mils and G. Trompf, “Luke and Antiphon: The Theology of Acts 27-28 
in the Light of Pagan Beliefs about Divine Retribution, Pollution, Shipwreck,’ HTR 69 
(1976): 265. 

731 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3633. 

732 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 770. 

733 Based on this verse and narrative in Ac 27,42—44 is possible to conclude that the centurion 
values Paul as a wise adviser or even a divine spokesman, which explains his action of sav- 
ing Paul’s life (Ac 27,42-43). Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3641. 
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The second speech of Paul in Ac 27,33-34 picks up the topic of the speech in 
Ac 27,21—26, in order to confirm the most important message concerning Paul’s 
unbroken faith in God’s promise.”34 Verse 33 shows that after the first speech 
(Ac 27,21-26) the situation did not change for the better and the co-travellers 
were overcome by even stronger despair than before. Driven by the storm they 
were in the middle of the sea, where clouded by doubt they abandoned hope 
and still refused to eat. Verse 34 shows Paul’s attempt to recover first the physi- 
cal strength of the co-travellers by encouraging them to eat in order to have 
strength to fight on.”95 This encouragement is supported by reminding them 
of the message given by God’s Angel to Paul (Ac 27,2426). The reminder that 
they all surely will survive, helps them to recover their psychical and physical 
strength.’36 The words and the acts of Paul help the co-travellers to reclaim 
hope (v. 35). 


A.3 The Function of the Speeches and the Statement 

The two speeches and the statements follow Luke’s general pattern, according 
to which no section in the narrative of the Acts should be without a speech. 
However, this time the speeches and the statements do not contain any theo- 
logical topic (with the possible exception of Ac 27,23) nor any important in- 
formation concerning Paul’s life. Taking into consideration all the information 
given in the speeches and the statement, it is possible to determine their two 
functions. First, the speech presents Paul, the man of faith and the servant of 
God, as the only one who could make a positive contribution in this critical 
situation. Paul alone knows what should be done (Ac 27,10.31) and only he 
brings hope to the others (Ac 27,22—26.33-34). The basis for his attitude is faith 
in the promise of God (Ac 27,24). The second possible function of the speech 
is to underline that it is God’s will that Paul must stand before the Caesar 
(Ac 27,24), and because of that neither the Roman officials nor nature can 
stand in the way of God's will. 


734 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1045. 

735 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 455. 

736 To express his conviction that God will fulfil His promise to save the travellers, Paul used 
the scripture phrase “not a hair of any of your heads will be lost’ similar in meaning to 
1 Sam 14,45 and 2 Sam 14,1 (also included in Lk 12,7, 21,18), which most probably did not 
carry great weight with his fellow travellers but has and easily recognised meaning for the 
readers of the Acts. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 777. 
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3.3.5 In Rome 

Luke's Acts of the Apostles end with a short account (Ac 28,1731) of Paul’s ar- 
rival in Rome and the beginning of his imprisonment in the city for two years.”3” 
In spite of the shortness of the account there are three speeches, which create 
the most important parts of the narrative.’38 Each of the speeches is a part of 
the dialogue between Paul and Jews living in Rome, focusing on the general 
characteristics of Paul’s mission activities in the “eternal city”. 


A The Speech of Paul to the Elders of the Jewish Community in Rome 
(Ac 28, 17-20) 

The apologetic speech of Paul to the elders of the Jewish community in Rome 
seems to be of crucial importance in Luke's short narrative concerning the be- 
ginning of Paul’s stay in Rome. It presents to the readers the account of Paul's 
imprisonment beginning in Jerusalem until arrival in Rome, from this new per- 
spective, giving rise to differences between Luke’s narrative (Ac 21,27-26,32) 
and Paul’s interpretation (Ac 28,17-20). An analysis of the speech will point 
up these differences and offer reasons for the deliberate use of both within the 
narrative. 


The text of Ac 28, 17-20 

17 Brothers, although I had done nothing against our nation or the cus- 
toms of our fathers, yet as a prisoner I was handed over from Jerusalem 
into the hands of the Romans. !8 When they had examined me, they 
wanted to release me, because there was no reason, in my case, for the 
death penalty. !9 But, Jews were objecting, and I was forced to appeal 
to the Caesar, but not because I had any accusation against my nation 
20 This, then, is my reason for urging you to see you and to talk to you, 
since it is because of the hope of Israel that I am wearing this chain. 


Al The Structural Analysis of the Speech 
This is an apologetic speech given by Paul to the elders of the Jewish com- 
munity in Rome immediately after his arrival in the capital of the empire 


737 The fact that the account of Acts ends the way has led some scholars to conclusion that 
Acts are actually unfinished. This conclusion may be correct if Luke’s aim was to write 
about the spread of Christian teaching throughout the whole Roman Imperium with a 
particular focus on Paul's role in this process, however, as Johnson rightly points, if the 
aim of Luke's narration is to present the fidelity of God (Ac 1,4-8), the Lukan account is 
complete. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 473-477. 

738  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 790. 
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(Ac 28,17). The speech is preceded by verse 17 that contains important informa- 
tion concerning the background of the speech. Three days after his arrival in 
Rome Paul called the Jews to visit him. What was the reason for such a prompt 
action? Why did Paul call the elders of the Jewish community and not the el- 
ders of Christian community? Paul went to Rome for his trial before Caesar, 
and because of that he had reason (Ac 24,1, 25,1-3) to suspect that the Jews in 
Rome had been asked by the authorities in Jerusalem to play the role of ac- 
cuser on behalf of the Sanhedrin (v. 21). During the meeting with the Jews from 
Rome Paul learned that no letter or messenger had been sent from Jerusalem 
to Rome.” This means that the Jews in Rome knew almost nothing about 
Paul. This information was important, and allowed Paul not only to take con- 
trol of his situation in Rome, but also to shape his first speech to Jews. The in- 
formation that Paul called the elders of the Jewish community in Rome needs 
to be considered within the historical context of the position of the Jews in 
Rome after the reign of Claudius.”4° Although the Jewish community in Rome 
was significantly large (between 20,000 and 30,000 people), there was no po- 
liteuma and many different groups of Jews took care about their own affairs 
separately.’! Hence, although they may have been influential because of their 
numbers, they did not have any significant power in the capital.”42 

Concerning the rhetorical structure of the speech (Ac 28,17-20) it starts 
with a one-word exordium (v. 17b), which is followed by a narratio concerning 
Paul’s declaration of his innocence and his imprisonment in Jerusalem and 
Caesarea (v. 17b). The next section is probatio (vv. 18—-19a), which in the form of 
a narrative gives arguments for the statement presented in narratio. The first 
argument is that the Romans did not find Paul guilty of any crime (v. 18). The 
second argument is that it was Jews’ attitude towards Paul, which forced him 
to appeal to Caesar (v. 19a). Verse 20 is the peroratio of the speech containing 
Paul’s presentation of the true reason for his imprisonment. 


739 According to Luke’s narrative the recognition of Paul situation in Rome, and especially 
the attitude of Jewish communities in Rome towards Paul was very important, since it 
could influence the mode and manner of his stay in the city and his trial. However, ac- 
cording to Luke it was beginning of the events, which led to the second purpose of Paul’s 
encounter with Jews, proclaiming the kerygma to them (Ac 28,23). D.G. Peterson, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 709. 

740 By order of Claudius, Jews were expelled from Rome in the period AD 49-53. Keener, Acts, 
vol. 4, 3733-3738. 

741 Itmay explain the attitude of the Sanhedrin, which did not send information concerning 
the case of Paul. It also explains the problem that Luke is referring to in verse 25. 

742 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 793-796. 
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Immediately after the speech comes the speech of the Jews to Paul (Ac 
28,21-22), which in the structure of the narrative serves as the second part of 
the narrative and contains the response to Paul’s apology. 


A.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Verse 17 indicates that the speech has an apologetic character. Paul addresses 
the Jews as “brothers” and thus counts himself as a Jew. This is shown again 
by his use of t aĝ 7H toig E8ec1— people or customs, where “people” indicates 
the Jews and “customs” refers to the Jewish way of life.”43 Paul starts his apol- 
ogy with a statement concerning his innocence, expressed in negative way 
“Brethren, I had done nothing against our people, or the customs of our fathers’, 
which in fact is a direct answer to the accusation presented at the very begin- 
ning of Luke's narrative concerning Paul’s imprisonment (Ac 21,28). Although 
there was no reason for his imprisonment, in Jerusalem Paul was arrested 
and handed over to the Roman authorities. These words refer to the narrative 
found in Ac 21,27—23,22, which shows that from the very beginning Paul was in 
the hands of the Romans who arrested him (Ac 21,31-33). However, here Paul 
suggests that the Jews arrested him and then handed him over to Romans.”44 
The very schematic account of Paul’s two-year imprisonment shows that Paul 
is consciously placing responsibility for his trail before Caesar on the shoulders 
of the Jews in Jerusalem (v. 19). Two important matters are brought forward: 
the first concerning Paul’s claim to be innocent, and the second regarding the 
Jews’ responsibility for Paul’s imprisonment. However, these claims must be 
proven. 

Verse 18 presents proof for the first claim concerning Paul’s innocence. It 
contains another schematic account of Paul’s trial before the Roman authori- 
ties in Caesarea (Ac 23,23-26,32). Paul says that Roman authorities found him 
guilty of no crime. This is true in the case of a possible crime against Roman 
law, but not in case of Jewish Law, because due to lack of knowledge on the 
part of Festus of the Jewish religion and customs the problem concerning 
Paul's crimes against the Jewish Law officially remained unsolved until the end 
of Paul’s speech before King Herod Agrippa 11. Surprisingly, according to Paul 
in Ac 28,18 both Felix and Festus were about to release Paul on account of his 


743 The term Aad¢—people describes Israel as the “God’s people” (Ac 2,47, 3,24, 4,10). Johnson, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 469. 

744 Many scholars see here an analogy with the prophecy concerning Jesus’ imprisonment 
(Lk 9,44, 18,32, 24,7). Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 227; Witherington 111, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 796-7976. 
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innocence.”*° This information is not supported by the account of Ac 23,23- 
26,32. It raises a question concerning Paul’s reason for such a presentation of 
the issue.”46 Probably the argument that the Romans found Paul guilty of no 
crime and they were ready to free him was intended to present the action of 
the Jews in Jerusalem as being unjust. 

Verse 19 provides the proof for the second claim of Paul, which concerns 
Jews’ responsibility for handing him over to the Romans. Here, Paul in a brief 
manner gives an account similar to Ac 23,12—-22 and Ac 25,1-12. The determina- 
tion of the Jews from Jerusalem to take charge of the case of Paul and judge 
him again before the Sanhedrin left Paul with no possibility other than appeal 
to Caesar to save his life.”4” The additional information Paul gives, namely, that 
his appeal to Caesar was not intended to accuse his own nation the Jews, is of 
crucial importance in the context of situation of the Jews living in Rome. The 
Jews were not in good standing in Rome, partly because of their religion and 
costumes, and partly as a result of the disturbances they caused.”*8 Before they 
met Paul they only knew that he was a member of the Christian sect. The rela- 
tionship between Jews and Christians in Rome was complicated, and usually 
the source of controversy and disturbance. In this context, Paul, a Christian 
who came to Rome in order to accuse the Jews, would be very unwelcome to 
the Jews living there. Paul’s declaration allayed their suspicious, and, as verse 
20 suggests, it was the main reason for the Paul’s invitation to the elders of the 
Jewish communities. 

Verse 20, beginning with 61d, relates what follows with the end of v. 19, and 
indicates that Paul’s apology refers to his appeal to Caesar, which had not been 
made in order to accuse the Jews. In order to make it clear to the Jews in Rome, 
Paul invites them to hear his apology, which ends with statements indicat- 
ing that Paul is on the side of the Jews living in Rome, in matters concerning 
the hope of Israel.”49 Johnson thinks that Paul refers here to the hope of the 


745 The Roman authorities are here presented in very positive light as the ones who do not 
take responsibility for Paul’s fate. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1067. 

746 Again, the analogy to the account concerning Jesus’ trial is pointed out by many authors 
(Lk 2315-18). 

747 Inthe Qumran literature there is a case of the condemnation of a Jew who is accused by 
other Jews before foreigners (11QT 64,6-8). 

748 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3740-3743. 

749 After indicating the responsibility of the Jews from Jerusalem (Ac 28,17—19) for his fate, 
now Paul presents himself as being on the same side as the Roman Jews. In this context 
the mention of the phrase “the hope of Israel” seems to be of crucial importance, and 
determining of the meaning and understanding of the phrase influences the interpreta- 
tion of the narrative Ac 28,17-31. Concerning the interpretation of the phrase scholars are 
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resurrection of the death (based on Ac 23,6, 24,15, 26,22-23),”°° however this 
speech does not contain any kerygma, also the other two speeches in the sec- 
tion do not develop the topic of resurrection of the death, and even Luke’s nar- 
rative (Ac 28,23-25) itself does not mention resurrection but rather strongly 
suggests the Messianic interpretation of the phrase. In our opinion it seems 
preferable to think that Paul refers to the general hope concerning the Messiah, 
since Paul is speaking about the kingdom of God, he attempts to persuade 
them to believe in Jesus as the Messiah, and he uses arguments from the Law 
and prophets (Ac 28,23). Also quoting from Is 6,9-10, which is the largest part 
of Paul’s second speech to the Jews in Rome, he centres on the problem of the 
stubbornness of Jews, their reluctance to accept Jesus as the Messiah (general 
expectation of Jews) rather than the resurrection of the death (particular and 
theoretical problem within Judaism). 


A.3 The Function of the Speech 

The purpose of the speech is apologetic. Paul presents his interpretation of his 
imprisonment and the trials to the elders of the Jewish community in Rome, 
which can become either his opponents or his supporters. The first function 
of the speech is to give the account concerning Paul’s own presentation of 
his case. Paul presents himself as being innocent, oppressed by the Jews in 
Jerusalem, which had forced him to appeal to Caesar in order to save his own 
life. This appeal was not intended in order to accuse the Israel, or to harm any- 
one among the Jews living in Rome.” This form of presentation shows that 
Paul’s case is of a private nature concerning only relations between him and 
some Jews in Jerusalem. However, the last verse (v. 20) of the speech indicates 
another possible purpose for Paul's invitation of the Jews, which concerns 
Paul’s last (recorded by Luke) mission attempt addressed to Jews.”5? 

The second function of the speech relates to its place within the group of 
three speeches belonging to the account of Paul's stay in Rome. This is the in- 
troductory speech, which presents the main topic (the hope of Israel) that will 
be consequently developed in the following speeches. The apologetic part of 
the speech serves here to create a foundation for Paul’s evangelistic attempt,”>? 


divided into three groups: (1) refers the phrase to the resurrection of the death; (2) refers 
to Messianic hope; (3) refers to the Messiah and the resurrection. Fitzmyer, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 793. 

750 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 469. 

751 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 790. 

752 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3732-3733. 

753 Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 257. 
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since Paul was not found guilty of any crime against the Law and he has no in- 
tention to accuse Jews or to act against the Jewish communities in Rome, what 
makes it easy for both sides and enable them to proceed directly to the matter 
they are interested in sharing (Ac 28,22). 


B The Speech of the Jewish Elders to Paul (Ac 28, 21-22) 

The speech of the elders of the Jewish community in Rome to Paul describes 
the nature of relations between them. Paul is asked by Jews in Rome to address 
a fact of generally negative image of the sect. Comparing to knowledge of Paul 
himself, they know even less about the sect, what stimulates their curiosity 
about what Paul has to say about this issue. We will turn to comment on the 
function of the speech within Luke’s narrative, after looking more closely at its 
content. 


The text of Ac 28, 21-22 

21 We have not received any letter about you from Judea, nor have any 
of our brothers come and reported or said anything evil about you.?? 
However, we consider worthy to hear from you what you think with re- 
gard to this sect, known to us, since it is everywhere opposed. 


Ba Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech of the elders of the Jewish community in Rome is a direct com- 
ment on Paul’s speech. It contains two positive elements, though they come as 
negative statements (v. 21), and their request for evaluation of the sect, which 
he is the member (v. 22). The first positive element confirms the lack of any 
written communication between the Jews in Jerusalem and the Jews in Rome 
with reference to the case of Paul. The second statement concerns the official 
accuser in Jerusalem, who has failed to come to Rome in order to present a 
case against Paul.’>+ These two statements clarify the attitude of the Jews in 
Rome towards Paul. The request concerns the most important issue for the 
Jews in Rome, since the sect to which Paul belongs has earned bad reputa- 
tion among them.’ Any particular rhetorical structure of the speech cannot 
be determined because the speech takes the form of short, very formal and 
straightforward answer to matters presented in Paul’s speech (Ac 28,17-20). 


754 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 470. 
755 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 800. 
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B.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Verse 21 affirms that there is no letter or messenger from Jerusalem to inform 
the Jews in Rome about Paul. It does not mean that a letter or messenger was 
not sent from Jerusalem.”56 It only means that prior to Paul’s arrival in Rome no 
information concerning Paul’s case has reached the ears of the Jews in Rome. 
Consequently, on the personal level, the elders of the Jewish community in 
Rome have no accusation to make against Paul. In this way, Luke sets the scene 
for the main topic of the speech, which concerns the negative evaluation of 
the Nazarene sect by the Jews in Rome. It is probably for this reason that they 
promptly replied to Paul’s invitation (v. 17). 

Verse 22 shows that the Jews in Rome did not have a positive opinion con- 
cerning the Christian movement. They know about the Nazarenes, but they 
want to hear Paul’s opinion or his apology.”5” It seems to be impossible that 
Jews in Rome have not encountered Christians.”5° Although they had not ex- 
pressed any antagonism towards Paul himself, they expressed a negative evalu- 
ation of the sect Paul’s belong to. The phrase “we think it would be as well to 
hear your own account of your position” indicates that an apology is expected 
rather than introduction to the thoughts and deeds of the Christians. The ex- 
pression this sect in Ac 28,22 shows that the Jews know that Paul is a Christian- 
Jew, which suggests that their request was not entirely neutral. Paul uses this 
opportunity to proclaim the kerygma (v. 23). 


B3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech itself presents the viewpoint of Jews in Rome concerning the per- 
son of Paul (v. 21) and the sect, of which Paul is a member (v. 22). They are 
not interested in matters concerning the problem between Paul and Jews in 
Jerusalem, however they consider it as very important to know Paul’s mind 
concerning the Christ/Christian teaching, which suggests that it could be the 
crucial point in their decision regarding an attitude towards Paul. 


756 If neither a message nor official delegates were sent from Jerusalem to Rome, it would 
mean that the authorities in Jerusalem formerly dropped Paul's case allowing the Romans 
to end the case according to their will. This seems more possible since Josephus writes 
of many delegations sent to Rome but all of the cases concern political matters (affairs 
of royal family) or socio-religious matters (relation between the political administration 
and the religious authorities or relations between Jews and non-Jews) but none on strictly 
problematic issues within the Jewish religion. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 712-713. 

757  Conzelmann thinks that Jews in Rome speak in a way suggesting that they still do not 
know the Christian movement in Rome, which serves Luke’s aim to present Paul as the 
first missionary preaching to Jews in Rome (Acts of the Apostles, 227). 

758 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 794. 
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The speech is the second in the group of three speeches concerning Paul’s 
stay in Rome, and it determines its function according to Luke’s general pat- 
tern concerning presentation of the topical speeches. The speech has a pro- 
gressive function within the group of speeches, which is to create the basis 
allowing the narrative to move from the apologetic level (Ac 28,17—-20) to the 
kerygmatic level in Ac 28,23—31. For this reason the speech starts with the Jews’ 
answers to Paul’s apology (v. 21) but ends with their request concerning what 
for them is an important issue, so giving an opportunity to Paul to engage in 
mission amongst them. Although Paul is a prisoner, he continues his mission 
to Jews (Ac 28,30-31). 


C The Speech of Paul to the Jews in Rome (Ac 28, 25-28) 

After Paul's apology in Ac 28,17—20 and the answer of the elders of Jewish com- 
munities in Rome (Ac 28,21-22), which ends with the request for an expla- 
nation concerning Christians, we naturally expect that the second speech of 
Paul will be an answer to the request. However, the content of Paul’s answer 
to the Jews is presented in the narrative section (Ac 28,23—24) leading to the 
second speech of Paul being a critique of the Jews’ stubbornness, so creating 
the reason for Paul’s mission among Gentiles. The content of the speech has 
many similarities with the end of Paul’s speech to the Jews in Pisidian Antioch 
(Ac 13,46-47),”5° what indicates that the speech has a specific function not 
only within the set of topical speeches but also within all the speeches by Paul 
found in Acts (Ac 13-18). 


The text of Ac 28, 25-28 

25 The Holy Spirit rightly spoke to your fathers through Isaiah the prophet: 
26 Go to this people and say: you will indeed listen, but never understand, 
and you will indeed look, but never perceive. 2” For the heart of this people 
has grown dull, and with their ears they can barely hear, and they have shut 
their eyes. Lest they should see with their eyes, and listen with their ears, and 
understand with their heart and turn, and I would heal them. 28 Therefore 
let it be known to you that this salvation of God has been sent to the 
Gentiles, and they will listen. 


Ca The Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The second speech (Ac 28,25-28) is given by Paul to the Jews in the context of 
Paul’s proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah to the Jews of Rome (v. 23). This 
proclamation was partly successful, but also partly a failure (v. 24). This time, 


759 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 132. 
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however, Luke’s Paul gives particular attention to those who rejected his mes- 
sage. Concerning the contents of the message, the speech has a close similarity 
to the very first speech of Paul given in Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13,46—48). This is 
hardly a coincidence, rather it shows how well the Luke's narrative has been 
designed, since it ends at the same point (effect of Paul’s proclaiming kerygma 
to Jews) from which it started, but now taken to a different level, since it is the 
last speech of Paul and the last mission undertaken by Paul that is recorded in 
Acts.76° 

The speech has three parts but has no particular overall structure. In verse 
25 Paul confirms rightness of the words the Holy Spirit spoken by the prophet 
Isaiah to the ancestors about their stubbornness, which in Paul's opinion refer 
also to those who now in Rome do not accept his kerygma. Verses 26-27 are a 
quotation from Is 6,9-10 referring to rejection of God’s message by the Jews. 
The verses are the basis for Paul’s final statement given in verse 28, and it con- 
cerns Gentiles as the addressees of Paul’s mission. The speech uses epideictic 
rhetoric with a strong juridical tone, where the consequences of the general 
attitude of Jews are directly laid out.76! 


C.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The second speech begins in verse 25 with Paul’s application of the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah to the actual situation. The Jews in Rome were divided into two 
opposite groups in the matter concerning Paul’s proclaiming of Jesus as the 
Messiah.’©? The statement presented by Lukan Paul at the beginning of Paul’s 
mission activities in Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13,46—48) is also in very similar man- 
ner repeated at the end of Luke’s account of Paul’s mission in Rome (Ac 28,25- 
28), and the central idea that the Jews do not obey God; this general statement 
applies not only to the Jews contemporary to Paul but it was also characteristic 
of the Jews of ancient times.’° The fact that Paul used the words of a prophet, 
which here are presented as the words of the Holy Spirit, amplify the meaning 
of the statement, easily recognised by the reader of Acts familiar with Luke's 
theological understanding of the role of the Holy Spirit in the process of cre- 


760 The fact that some Jews did not accept Paul's proclaiming of Jesus forced him to turn to 
Gentiles. 

761 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 131. 

762 Note that than the narrative presents the partly successful partly failed results of Paul’s 
mission among Jews in Rome, Paul’s statements offer a general negative evaluation of 
Jews in Rome. 

763 Keener underlines that Isaiah quotation serves here as the “larger pattern’, (Acts, vol. 4, 
3732-3733): 
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ation of the Church. The Lukan Paul, using the authority of the Holy Spirit, 
declares that mission to Jews (in very general meaning) has little if any hope.”64 

Verse 26 is a quotation from the Lxx version of Isaiah (Is 6,9-10) who was 
commonly used in the context of discussion concerning the rejection of the 
Gospel by the Jews.’® The quotation refers to the duty of God’s messenger, 
who using metaphorical language exposed the stubbornness of the hearers 
(Jews), which results in their incapability to understand what they hear and 
to recognise the true meaning of the things they see. In the passage the mes- 
senger is Isaiah, but in Luke's narrative the messenger is Paul, whose testimony 
is not accepted in the same way as Isaiah's was not accepted.’®° By presenting 
Paul as the God’s messenger, Luke indirectly indicates that the words of Paul 
are God’s words.”67 

Verse 27 offers the reason for the Jews’ attitude mentioned in verse 26. Their 
hearts are dull (they are arrogant), their ears are heavy (they are unwilling to 
hear), and their eyes are shut (they are unwilling to see).76° These three fea- 
tures fully describe their incapability to follow God's will, which comes from 
their free choice not to obey the words of God. The deliberative attitude of 
Jews is expose by term pynote—lest, which indicates conscious refusal to see, 
to hear and to understand. The main reason for their choice is a conscious lack 
of willingness to change their way of thinking and acting, what is expressed by 
the term émtotpétpw—to turn to, which involves repentance.”©9 The last phrase 
in the verse 27 xai idcopat adtobc—and I will heal them indicates that they re- 
main in their unfavourable condition, since they refused to submit themselves 
to the will of God.’”° In the context of Ac 28,25—28 these two verses (Ac 28,26- 
27) serve the Lukan Paul to declare clearly the idea that the Jews themselves 
are responsible for the rejection Jesus as the Messiah. 

Verse 28 gives the result of the situation presented in vv. 24-27. Because 
the Jews did not accept Jesus as the Messiah, the Gospel of Jesus will be pro- 
claimed to the Gentiles, and they will accept it.””! This verse starts with the 


764 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 227. 

765 + Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 795. Concerning differences between the Hebrew ver- 
sion and LXX version of the text, see Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 804-805. 

766 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 508. 

767 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1072-1074. 

768 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 471-472. 

769 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3735-3736. 

770 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1074. 

771 It does not mean that Paul abandoned his mission “first to Jews’, it rather means that 
the Jews’ rejection of his kerygma forced him to undertake the mission among Gentiles. 
Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3756-3758. 
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phrase “Let it be known to you”, which indicates that an important and very 
official statement will be made.’ The first statement concerns something 
rather shocking for the Jews in Rome, since it informs that “salvation of God” 
has been sent (dneotc&An—indicative aorist passive is used) to Gentiles. The 
statement has an inclusive character rather than one of rejection, since it in- 
cludes Gentiles among the people of God, and it does not exclude Jews from 
the people of God. The second statement, which takes the form of prophecy 
or a strong conviction concerning the future (d@xovcovtat—indicative future 
middle) that Gentiles will believe, this means that they will obey God’s words 
proclaimed by Paul. This foreseen attitude of Gentiles is made by the Lukan 
Paul in stark contrast to present Jews’ attitude by using an intensive pronoun 
avtol. The second statement takes a general reference, since in fact there were 
Jews in Rome who believed in Jesus, just as there were Gentiles who did not 
believe in Him,””3 however here the statement serves as the general conclusion 
fitting Luke’s theological concept rather than as a precise description of real 
situation. The main point of this statement is to explain the manner in which 
the will of God towards Saul/Paul (Ac 9,15, 22,21) was fulfilled. 


C.3 The Function of the Speech 

In the group of the three topical speeches in the narrative of Paul’s stay in 
Rome, this speech forms a conclusion.” In the very short account referring to 
Paul’s stay in Rome (Ac 28,14—31), Luke focuses almost exclusively on relations 
between Paul and the Jews,”” since this relationship has an important role in 
the narrative concept of Luke’s account concerning Paul and his missions (Ac 
28,13-18). After Paul presented his apology, which was accepted (Ac 28,17-20), 
he was asked to explain the controversy concerning the sect to which he be- 
longs (Ac 28,21-22).””6 This became the beginning of the proclamation the 
kerygma to the Jews in Rome, which resulted partly in success but partly it was 


772 The phrase is absent in other two texts concerning Paul’s declaration about mission to 
Gentiles (Ac 13,46, 18,6). 

773 There are three statements concerning Paul’s turn to Gentiles (Ac 13,46—in Asia Minor; 
18,6—in Greek; 28,28—in Rome), and all of them appear in the context of rejection of 
Paul’s kerygma by Jews. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 472. 

774 P. Davies, “The End of Acts,” ExT 94 (1983): 89-127. 

775 Relations between Paul and Christians in Rome are barely mentioned in Ac 28,15. This 
may indicate two things. First, it was natural that Paul would have had contacts with 
Christians there. Second, for some reason Luke considered the relation between Paul 
and the Jews to be more important for his narration’s structure than Paul's relations with 
Christians. 

776 Paul’s speech in Pisidian Antioch was also initiated by Jews (Ac 13,15). 
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a failure.””” The last words of Paul in Acts, although taking a very general form, 
are addressed to those Jews who reject the kerygma. Their attitude is the rea- 
son for Paul’s mission to Gentiles,’’8 but it is not the first or a new case, since 
Luke recorded two other similar cases (Ac 13,46, 18,6). Thus indicating that this 
pattern goes through whole narrative concerning Paul's mission. There is other 
Luke’s pattern used to describe Paul’s mission, which concerns his mission to 
the Jews. From the very beginning of his account concerning Paul until the end 
of Paul’s mission (Ac 28,28), Luke always indicates that Paul’s first encounter 
in a new mission place was with Jews. Luke, underlining from the very begin- 
ning (Ac 9,15) that Paul is the apostle to Gentiles, creates a wrong impression 
about Paul’s mission to Jews, which was his basic aim. The reason for the Paul’s 
mission to Gentiles, without abandoning the mission to Jews (general atti- 
tude), was the rejection of his kerygma by Jews (partly) and at the same time 
its acceptance by Gentiles (partly). This happened during his mission in Asia 
Minor (Ac 13,46), also during the mission in Greece (Ac 18,6) and finally dur- 
ing the mission in Rome (Ac 28,28). The second speech of Paul and especially 
its final statement (v. 28) on the one hand explains to the local community of 
Jews Paul’s reason for proclaiming the kerygma to Gentiles in Rome, and on 
the other hand presents the fulfilment of two of the most important Luke's 
theological themes: the mission to the end of the world and Paul as the apostle 
of Gentiles. 


777 This is the one of Luke’s patterns used for describing Paul’s mission to Jews. 
778 Compare Ac 13,46—47 and Ac 28,25-28. Luke indicates the reason also in Ac 9,15, 22,21. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Structural Speeches 


After presenting the group of topical speeches in chapter 2, we now continue 
with a presentation of the second group called the structural speeches. In this 
group we include, by way of a negative definition, those speeches that do not 
contain any topic developed within the groups of three speeches. In these 
groups the first speech has an introductory character, the second is progres- 
sive and the third is conclusive. In positive terms, the structural speech con- 
cerns only a single topic. While the topical speeches concern socio-theological 
themes, the structural speeches (with exception of the speech of Jesus) con- 
cern sociological themes with little interest shown in theological matters. This 
gives the group a special function in Luke's narrative in Acts, since each speech 
serves the particular need of a narrative unit. The structural speeches have no 
relation between each other, even if they belong to the same narrative unity, 
such as, for example, the speech of Demetrius (Ac 19,2527) and the speech of 
the town clerk (Ac 19,35—40), both of which consider Paul’s mission in Ephesus 
(Ac 19,1-40). Some of the structural speeches contain material partially found 
also in the topical speeches (Ac 14,15-17, 25,24-27), but this does not make 
them part of this group, since they serve not to develop the topic but to con- 
nect the narrative or the two topical speeches. In this chapter an analysis of ten 
structural speeches is offered. 


1 The Speech of Jesus (Acı, 4-8) 


The speech of Jesus in Ac 1,4-8 is the very first speech in the Acts, which has 
much in common with the last speech of Jesus in Luke’s Gospel (Lk 24,38—48), 
especially with Lk 24,47—48.! This particular fragment contains a promise of 
granting the power of the Holy Spirit to His disciples, and their mission to the 
ends of the world.? However, the common features in Acts and in the Gospel 


1 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 28. See also: M. Parsons, The Departure of Jesus in Luke-Acts: 
The Ascension Narratives in Context, JSNTSS 21 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1987). 

2 The similarities: stay in Jerusalem (Ac 1,4=Lk 24,49); baptism in the Holy Spirit (Ac 1,4-5.8=Lk 
24,49); being witnesses to the whole world (Ac 1,8=Lk 24,47—48). See Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 192. 
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are used in different contexts, with different perspectives and functions.? In 
Lk 24,38—48 the common features (with the exception of the order to stay in 
Jerusalem) are parts of Jesus’ explanation concerning His teaching and acts, 
but in Ac 1,4-8 they are part of the instructions concerning the future events. 


The text of the speech (Ac 1, 4-8) 

4 While staying with them, he had told them not to leave Jerusalem, but 
await the promise of the father. He said, “this is what you have heard from 
me: 5 John baptized with water, but after a few days you will be baptized 
with the Holy Spirit”. 6 Those who had gathered together therefore asked 
him, “will you at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” 7 He said to 
them, “It is not for you to know the times or periods that the Father has 
decided by his own authority. 8 But you will receive a power from the 
Holy Spirit coming upon you. And you will be my witnesses in Jerusalem 


and in all of Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth”. 


1.1 Structural Analysis of the Speech 
The first speech (Ac 1,4-8) in the Acts of the Apostles is given by the risen Jesus 
to His disciples before His ascension into the heaven. The speech is divided in 
two parts by the question contained in verse 6.4 In fact, Luke presents the first 
part of the speech (Ac 1,4-5) as an order addressed to disciples (mapyyyetAev 
avtot¢), followed by an indication of the purpose of the order (dAAd mepiyevetv 
TH Ertayyeriav Tod natpòç Hv Nxovaaté Lov). The disciples must stay in Jerusalem 
until a promise will be fulfilled. Verse 4 is followed by an explanation of the 
meaning of the word “promise” (v. 5), which here means baptism with the Holy 
Spirit. Jesus initiates this part of speech. 

Before Luke presents the second part of the Jesus’ speech (vv. 7-8), he indi- 
cates the reason for the following explanation (v. 6).5 The disciples understood 
that baptism with the Holy Spirit means the beginning of the eschatological 


3 D.W. Palmer, “The Literary Background of Acts 11-4,” NTS 33 (1987): 427—438. 

4 The two parts of the speech create two subsections, where the first in Ac 1,4-5 has the 
structure: 
A—an order: verse 4a—he had told them not to leave Jerusalem. 
A!—the purpose of the order: verse 4b—but to wait there for what the Father had promised. 
X— indication of a promise: v. 5—John baptised with water but, not many days from now, you 
are going to be baptised with the Holy Spirit. 

5 The second subsection (Ac 1,7-8) has the structure: Ac 1,6-8: 
B—dquestion: v. 6—Lord, has the time come for you to restore the kingdom to Israel? 
B'—an answer to the question: v. 7—It is not for you to know times or epochs which the Father 
has fixed by His own authority. 
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times, which will come soon. Because of that they asked a question® (v. 6) that 
contains the typical Jewish understanding of the eschatological times. The dis- 
ciples had not given adequate attention to Jesus’ words and as a result they do 
not understand the meaning of the master’s speech. The second part of the 
speech contains a direct but negative answer to the question (v. 7) indicating 
that the matter of the restoration of the kingdom of Israel is entirely God’s 
prerogative and it has no connection with the baptism with the Holy Spirit. 
The “promise” indicated in v. 5, which is the baptism with the Holy Spirit, Jesus 
connects with the disciples’ witness to the world (v. 8). They will receive the 
power of the Holy Spirit in order to proclaim the name of Jesus to the ends of 
the earth. In this way the Holy Spirit will became the agent of the disciples’ 
mission activities. 

The division of the speech (Ac 1,4-8) is given in the footnotes 4 and 5 to 
understand the construction and purpose of the speech. First, both parts of 
the speech have the same structure (A-A!-X and B-B“-X!). Second, in both parts 
the preparatory subsections (A-A! and B-B!) differ, however they both serve to 
indicate the main topic of the speech, which in both parts is the same (X-X!). 
Third, the subsections X-X! contain the main topic of the speech, which is a 
power of the Spirit given to the disciples in order to make them be witnesses 
of Jesus to the world. 


1.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The structural analysis of the speech shows that the main topic is the gift 
of the Holy Spirit that disciples are going to receive. The event is understood 
as the fulfilment of God’s promise (Lk 24,49, Ac 1,4).” On the occasion of 
meeting and sharing table with the disciples, Jesus after his death and resur- 
rection introduces to the apostles a new agent by whom He will work within 
the community as well as within the individuals.’ Jesus’ speech begins with 
the command to the apostles to remain in Jerusalem, which indicates that the 


X!—an explanation of the purpose of the promise: v. 8—but you will receive the power of the 
Holy Spirit which will come on you, and then you will be my witnesses not only in Jerusalem but 
throughout Judaea and Samaria, and indeed to earth’s remotest end. 

6 The question considers the idea of restoring the kingdom of Israel. This, however, from the 
beginning to the end of Jesus’ religious activities was not his aim. Peterson, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 108-110. 

7 However, no particular text from the Old Testament is mentioned. There is possible refer- 
ence to Joel 2,28—32, which is quoted in Ac 2,17-21. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 
109-110. 

8 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 193. 
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city is the place where the event will occur? The event concerns fulfilling of 
the God’s promise given to the chosen nation (Joel 2,28-29), which will in- 
augurate the beginning of the messianic age.!° That event will begin the long 
expected eschatological times, which were a subject of Jesus’ teaching to the 
disciples." This general statement is made more specific in verse 5 where Jesus 
directly speaks about the baptism with the Holy Spirit, which will be different 
from the John’s baptism with water.” The second specification concerns those 
who receive the baptism, and here it is limited to the group of Jesus’ apostles 
(Ac 1,2). The third specification concerns the time of the occurrence, which 
is described as not many days from now, what means that it will happen im- 
minently. This very general account of the meaning of the announcement of 
Jesus fits with Jewish expectations concerning the messianic age, in which the 
restoration of the kingdom of Israel was one of the crucial elements.!* This is 
the way in which the disciples interpreted the master’s words, provoking their 
question in verse 6.!4 The question indicates both a conviction on the part of 
the apostles and also an uncertainty. The conviction concerns the person of 
Jesus as the Messiah, who will restore the kingdom. The uncertainty concerns 
the time when this will happen. Jesus’ answer contains a rejection of the day 
of the restoration and a specification of the subject of the action.!¢ In light 


9 According to Gerhardsson, Jerusalem is the connecting element between Israel (the 
chosen nation) and the new Israel (the Christian Church). B. Gerhardsson, Memory 
and Manuscript: Oral Tradition and Written Transmission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early 
Christianity, ASNU 22 (Copenhagen: Eerdmans, 1961), 214-220. 

10 Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 65. 

11 Bruce, The Books of the Acts, 35. 

12 Schnabel points out that the baptism of John signified repentance, removal of defilement 
and purification from sin, but baptism with the Holy Spirit would purge and restore the 
people of God by filling them with the power of the Holy Spirit (Exegetical Commentary, 
74-75). 

13 D.L. Tiede, “The Exaltation of Jesus and the Restoration of Israel in Acts 1,” HTR 75 (1983): 
17-26. 

14 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 205. 

15 _Inthis way Luke presents also the strong expectation of the Jews believing in Jesus, rather 
than of the apostles, that He is the Messiah who will very soon restore the kingdom of 
Israel. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 65-66. 

16 Schnabel points to the fact that Jesus’ answer is ambivalent and can be interpreted in four 
different ways: (1) rejection of the idea of an imminent end—E. Haenchen, The Acts of 
the Apostles, EKK, Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971, 143; (2) reinterpretation of the restora- 
tion of the new Israel (church) and not of Israel—R. Maddox, The Purpose of Luke-Acts 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1982), 106-108; (3) there is no answer to the question, but instead 
there is an indication of the missionary activities that must be undertaken—Fitzmyer, 
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of verse 8, it seems that Jesus refuses to answer the question because it has 
a socio-political connotation, and this points to two facts. The first refers to 
the apostles as those who should not know the things that are strictly God’s 
prerogative.!” The second refers to God as being the autonomous agent who 
decides all matters concerning His people, including the final eschatological 
time that is about to begin.'® Jesus’ answer is not simply a rejection in itself, 
it is rejection that serves to introduce a much more important issue, namely 
that of mission, which will become the main concern for Jesus’ disciples until 
the restoration of God’s kingdom will be completed. The use of &Ad—but in- 
dicates a change of subject. Although Jesus has said nothing about the topic 
of such importance for the apostles, He now directs the disciples’ attention to 
the event that will occur soon, and will have great consequences. This event 
is the reception of the power of the Holy Spirit, which in verse 5 is called bap- 
tism in the Holy Spirit, and in the following narrative this is described in the 
events of Pentecost (Ac 2,1-13).!9 The consequences of the event will be the 
ability of the disciples to become witnesses of Jesus not only in Jerusalem, but 
also throughout the whole world—a world that is as yet totally unknown to 
them, and symbolically called the ends of the earth. The mission in Judea and 
Samaria refers to Jews, while Judea can mean religious Jews and Samaria can 
mean those Jews who departed from Judaism. The mission to the ends of the 
earth refers to Jews living in the Diaspora and to Gentiles who do not yet know 
God.”° The fact that Gentiles are not explicitly mentioned in Ac 1,8 does not 
mean that they are not clearly intended, because Ac 1,4-8 is a manifest speech, 
which must be interpreted in the whole context of Acts.?! The use of the fu- 


The Acts of the Apostles, 201; (4) the Jews who believe in Jesus are the locus where the 
promise of God to His chosen nation was fulfilled—J. Jervell, The Theology of the Acts 
of the Apostles (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 18-43. See Schnabel, 
Exegetical Commentary, 76-77. 

17 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 26. 

18 Keener speaks about “the king would come twice, hence bringing the kingdom in two 
stages” (Acts, vol. 1, 684). 

19 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 6. 

20 This interpretation is supported by the content of Acts, especially Ac 15-28. Peterson, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 12-113. 

2ı1 Here we refer to the suggestion by Witherington that Gentiles are not clearly intended in 
Ac 1,8 (The Acts of the Apostles, 111). His suggestion caused by lack of information concern- 
ing this mission to Gentiles in Ac 1,8, is not convincing. Rather, it is caused by the fact 
that Luke uses the names not in geographical, but in socio-theological terms. Peterson, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 112. Note that the structure of Acts is outlines in Ac 1,8 since the 
mission in Jerusalem is the topic of the narrative through Ac 1-7, the mission in Judea and 
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ture middle (cec8€) in verse 8 indicates that at the time when the speech of 
Jesus was made, the disciples were not yet capable of undertaking the mission. 
It would become possible for them only by power of the Holy Spirit, which 
they are going to receive. According to Luke, Jesus knows that the disciples 
are ready to flee from Jerusalem and for this reason He charged them to stay 
and wait until the prophecy of prophet Joel would be fulfilled (Joel 3,1—2, Lk 
24,49, Ac1,4). Indirectly it also stresses that the event must occur in Jerusalem 
(Lk 24,47, Ac 1,4.8).?2 

Jesus’ answer (v. 7) to the question (v. 6) indicates that Luke does not ac- 
cept the expectations of mainstream Judaism relating to the Messiah and the 
eschatological times.?? It does not mean that he ignores the hope of the Jewish 
nation, but he separates the political expectations from the strictly religious 
and spiritual event concerning Jesus’ disciples. The event of Pentecost caused 
the beginning of the mission activity of the Twelve, which will lead many to 
faith in Jesus the Messiah, and not to the beginning of activities, which will 
lead to the restoration of the kingdom of Israel.?# 


1.3 The Function of the Speech 

Luke’s Gospel came to a close with Jesus’ ascension into the heaven, which is 
preceded by the meeting of the disciples (Lk 24,36—43) and the final explana- 
tion of all that had happened (Lk 24,46—49). Luke begins the Acts of Apostles 
from the same point (Ac 1,3-8). The function of the duplication can be simply 
to indicate continuity between the Gospel and the Acts, but it seems that much 
more is indicated by the farewell speech of Jesus in Ac 1,2-8. The final speech 
of Jesus in the Gospel explains the meaning of everything that was done by 
Jesus and in this sense it has a more retrospective character (Lk 24,44—49), 
while the speech of Jesus, which opens Acts, is a proclamation of things that 
are about to happen.?° In fact, Ac 1,4-8 is the only speech of Jesus in the Acts 
of the Apostles. As in the Gospel, Jesus proclaims that His death was according 
to prophecies of the Scriptures (Lk 24,44), here in Acts, Jesus proclaims that 
His Gospel will be known to the whole world by the witness of the apostles 
filled with power of the Holy Spirit, as the scriptures had foretold (Joel 3,1-5). 


Samaria is the topic of Ac 8-12.15, and the mission to the ends of the earth is the topic of 
Ac 13-14, 16-28. 

22  Conzelmann thinks that for Luke, Jerusalem represents the continuity between Israel and 
the church (Acts of the Apostles, 6-7). 

23 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 205. 

24 Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 66. 

25 Bruce, The Books of the Acts, 36-37. 
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According to Luke, who wrote the speech afterwards, the primary function of 
Jesus’ farewell speech in Ac is a manifest.?6 It indicates that proclaiming of 
the Gospel to the whole world is the will of Jesus, and it will be done not by 
human power or determination but by the power of the Holy Spirit, accord- 
ing to which the disciples became capable to give witness about Jesus.?” The 
speech of Jesus points to the Holy Spirit as the agent of all the works done by 
the church in the eschatological times (the time of the church). On other hand, 
from the narrative perspective, Ac 1,8 indicates the whole structure of Luke’s 
account in the Acts. Ac 2-7 refers to the mission activities of the disciples in 
Jerusalem. Ac 8-12 and Ac 15 refer to the mission in Judea and Samaria, which 
is followed by an account concerning the mission to the ends of the earth 
(Ac 13-14, 16-28). In fact, the last part of Jesus’ speech (v. 8) functions also as an 
outline of the contents of Acts. 


2 The Speech of Peter (Ac 1, 16-22) 


After presenting in Ac 1,8 an outline of Acts, Luke goes directly to the narra- 
tive concerning the first part of his writing, which considers the situation of 
the Twelve and believers of Jesus in Jerusalem (Ac 1,12-7,60). The first speech 
in this section refers to the problems within the group of the twelve apostles 
and its solution (Ac 1,16—-22). The death of Judas and his replacement in the 
group is the topic of the speech given by Peter to the large number of believers 
(Ac 1,15).28 The place of the speech in the structure of Luke's Acts, the informa- 
tion provided in the speech and the way in which it is provided are carefully 
and logically arranged by the author in order to indicate a theological message. 


The text of Ac 1, 16—22 

16 “Brothers, the scripture concerning Judas, who acted as guide to the 
men who arrested Jesus, which the Holy Spirit spoke long ago through 
the mouth of David, had to be fulfilled. 1” For he was counted among us 


26 Ph.H. Menoud, “The Plan of the Acts of the Apostles,” in Jesus Christ and the Faith: The 
Collection of Studies (Pittsburgh: Pickwick Press, 1978), 121-132. 

27 D.R. Schwartz, “The End of the Gé (Ac 1:8): Beginning or End of the Christian Vision,’ JBL 
105 (1986): 669-676. 

28 RH. Fuller, “The Choice of Matthias,’ in Studia Evangelica, ed. E.A. Livingstone, vol. 6 
(Berlin; Akademie-Verlag, 1973), 140-146; Ph.H, Menoud, “Additions to the Group of the 
Twelve Apostles according to the Book of Acts,’ in Id., Jesus Christ and the Faith: The 
Collection of Studies (Pittsburgh: Pickwick Press, 1978), 133-148. 
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and received his share in this ministry. 18 As you know, he bought a plot of 
land with the money he was paid for his wickedness; and falling headlong 
he burst open in the middle and all his bowels gushed out. 1° This became 
known to all the inhabitants of Jerusalem, so that the field was called in 
their language Hakeldama, that is, “Field of Blood”. 2° For it stands writ- 
ten in the Book of Psalm: “Let his habitation become desolate, and let 
there be no one to live in it” and “His office let another take”. 2! So, one of 
the men who have been with us the whole time that the Lord Jesus was 
living with us, 2? from the beginning when John was baptizing until the 
day when he was taken up from us, must become with us a witness to his 
resurrection’. 


2.1 Structural Analysis of the Speech 
The first speech of Peter (Ac 1,16-22) consists of two parts. The first part 
(vv. 16-20) considers Judas and the second part considers his replacement 
among the Twelve (vv. 21-22). The first part (A) begins with a statement that 
the case of Judas was foretold in the Book of Psalms (v. 16) and it ends (A!) 
with a statement that Judas’ doom was according to the words of the Psalm 
(v. 20).29 The middle part of the section indicates the action (B) taken by Judas 
(vv. 16b-17) and consequences (B!) of his act (vv. 18-19).3° As footnote 29 indi- 
cates, the structure of the section Ac 1,16—20 (A-B-B!-A!) shows that the story 
concerning Judas’ fate (vv. 18-19) is interpreted by Luke in the light of the oT 
writings (vv. 162.20). Verse 20 (which is a quotation from Ps 69,26 and Ps 109,8 
in a version different from LXX) serves also as an indicator of changing the 
topic from Judas to his replacement among the Twelve. This part of speech was 
created based on the sources (probably non-written) available to Luke, which 
is attested especially by vv. 18-19, where an explanation of the Hebrew terms is 
a part of Peter’s speech.*! 

The second part contains the conditions, which a candidate has to fulfil 
(vv. 21-22a), and the necessity to fill the vacancy among the Twelve (v. 22b). 


29 Subsections of Ac 1,16—20 are: 

A—the case of Judas was foretold by David (v. 16) 
B—the act of Judas (v. 17) 

B!—the fate of Judas (vv. 18-19) 

A!—the fate of Judas was foretold by David (v. 20). 

30 The account of Judas’ fate is missing in Luke’s Gospel, and the version presented in 
Ac 1,16—20 differs from the version of Mathew’s Gospel (Mt 27,310). Schnabel, Exegetical 
Commentary, 90-91. 

31 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 39. 
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The requirement for the replacement is reduced to only one condition: that he 
be a follower of Jesus from the beginning of Jesus’ ministry until His ascension. 
The need for a replacement indicates the purpose of the Twelve, which is to 
give witness to Jesus’ resurrection. 

The speech, containing deliberative rhetoric, is placed in Acts between the 
list of remaining apostles (Ac 1,12-14) and the event of Pentecost (Ac 2,1-13), 
which both determines the function of the speech and indicates its theological 
meaning. 


2.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The first speech of Peter contains information that helps to create a picture 
of the probable situation and structure of the community in Jerusalem.3? The 
first important item of information shows that Peter is in charge of the com- 
munity (v. 15).33 Peter is not only the one who gives the speech but also the 
one who understands the need to find a replacement for Judas (v. 22b). Peter, 
as presented by Luke, sees the act of Judas as the fulfilment of prophecy (prob- 
ably referring to Ps 41,9 LXX), which David foretold under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit (v. 16a). This indirectly indicates that Judas’ treason was not 
a totally unexpected act that seemed to bring to ruin the very discipleship 
of the Twelve.3+ Somehow the case of Judas was a part of the divine plan, al- 
though this does not excuse Judas from responsibility.25 The case of Judas was 
interpreted in the light of the Old Testament writings (Ps 41,9, 69,26, 109,8) 
and it stressed not the failure of one of the disciples, but the fact of the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (v. 17).3° Peter explicitly refers in euphemistic terms to the 
action of Judas (v. 16b), which is related in full in Lk 22,3-6.21-22.47-48. He 
adds also that Judas was one of the Twelve and shared the same ministry with 
them; however he became a traitor to the One who chose him, due to his own 


32 The community includes the apostles and those who from the beginning were with Jesus 
as well as the believers both men and women. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 10. 

33 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 120-122. 

34  Conzelmann rightly points to the fact that Luke understood the term Scripture in a gen- 
eral manner rather than in a particular one, what makes an attempt to determine the 
particular passage unnecessary (Acts of the Apostles, 11). Indirectly it indicates Luke’s con- 
viction that the Holy Spirit inspired Scripture. It also indirectly indicates the use of the 
Old Testament to explain puzzling aspects of the events concerning the Twelve and the 
first communities. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 69. 

35 Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 756. 

36 Eder TANPwOHvou THY ypaphy Hy Mpoetnev TO TvedUa TO &yiov Sick otópatoç Aavis—the Scripture 
had to be fulfilled which the Holy Spirit spoke long ago through the mouth of David (Ac 1,16). 
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wickedness and not because of some form of predestination.®” Because of this 
unjust act he was punished in the way described by Peter in vv. 18-19, which 
differs from Mathew’s narrative (Mt 27,5-8).38 In Luke’s account, as narrated 
by Peter, Judas is the one who bought the land, whereas according to Matthew 
this was done by the priests (Mt 27,6—7). Peter says that Judas fell and his abdo- 
men ruptured, while Matthew states that he hanged himself (At 27,5). Peter 
(according to Luke) says that Judas’ end became known to the people, but in 
Matthew’s account the story was widely known (Mt 27,8).29 Both accounts 
contain the same reference to Judas as the betrayer, and the name given to the 
field based on the story (the field of blood), however they differ in the reasons 
given for the name of the field.4° The conclusion of this comparison is that 
the community in Jerusalem, at the time Luke visited it, had preserved a story 
concerning the death of Judas (vv. 18—-19).*! Verse 20 serves as a connection be- 
tween the story of Judas (the first part of the speech) and the main reason for 
Peter’s speech, which refers to the election of the replacement for Judas (the 
second part of the speech). The verse combines two quotations: one from Ps 
69,26 which refers to the fate of Judas, and another from Ps 109,8, which refers 
to the need to replace Judas. In both cases the original contexts of the quoted 
texts are curses.42 According to Luke’s hermeneutics of the LXX texts, the au- 
thors of the Book of Psalms not only had foreseen the action of Judas, but he 
was also aware of the need for replacement.*? In the second part of the speech, 
Peter is presented as the one who establishes the criteria for the candidates 
(vv. 21-224), which concerns the need to have been an eyewitness to all words 


37 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 122-124. 

38 — Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 219; Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 35-36. 

39 In our opinion, the two accounts cannot be easily harmonised, and their differences 
should be explained as deriving from the different purposes of these two accounts. The 
main purpose of the Matthew’s account is to present the guilt of the High priest in using 
the weakness of Judas, who in an act of self-judgment hanged himself. In Luke’s account 
Judas used the money for himself, but he accidently fell and died, what is seen as a sud- 
den and unexpected punishment for his action. This account puts the full responsibility 
on Judas, while Matthew’s tradition attempts to lighten Judas’ responsibility. These two 
accounts should be considered as deriving from independent traditions. J.B. Chance, Acts, 
SHBC (Macon: Baker Academic, 2007), 41. For an attempt to harmonise the accounts see 
Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 761-765. 

40 Matthew’s account refers probably to the blood of Jesus, but in Luke the reference is more 
likely to the blood of Judas. 

41 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 45. 

42 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 1-12. 

43 M. Wilcox, “The Judas Tradition in Acts 1, 15-26,” NTS 19 (3/1972), 438-52. 
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and deeds of Jesus from the beginning to the end of His mission. Indirectly 
vv. 21-22 indicate that the “close group” of Jesus’ followers from the beginning 
to the very end was larger than the Twelve. The speech of Peter begins with an 
indication of the need for the fulfilment of Scripture, and it ends in the same 
manner, but this time the necessity concerns the election of one of the dis- 
ciples who would replace Judas. The group of the apostles must consist of the 
twelve disciples, what fits with Luke’s theological interpretation of the church, 
as well as serving the function for which the speech of Peter was designed. The 
final sentence of the speech indicates also the purpose of the Twelve consist- 
ing in proclaiming of the resurrection of Jesus. 


2.3 The Function of the Speech 

The first speech of Peter concerning the need to replace Judas is placed by 
Luke after the speech of Jesus concerning the promise of receiving the power 
of Holy Spirit (Ac 1,4-8) and the list of eleven apostles (Ac 1,12-14), but before 
the event of Pentecost (Ac 2,1-36). It indicates that the passage Ac 1,15—26 has 
some significant function in the logic of the narrative in Luke’s writing, since 
it does not continue the topic of Jesus’ speech (Ac 1,4-8), nor does it belong 
to a group of topical speeches, which starts with Peter's speech at Pentecost 
(Ac 2,14-36) concerning the kerygma proclaimed by the Twelve to the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. This indicates the function of the speech as being a 
structural speech, which on the one had prepares the necessary background 
for the narrative of the Pentecost event and Peter’s speech, and on the other 
hand it offers a necessary explanation of the problem concerning the author’s 
theological principle that the Twelve are the foundation of the new Israel.45 
Concerning the second function, according to Luke’s account, Peter and the 
Jerusalem community are aware of the need for a replacement, indicating that 
in their opinion the circle of twelve apostles cannot remain broken after the 
death of Judas. It indicates very strongly the intention of Lukan Peter to main- 
tain a close relationship with the Jewish tradition concerning the twelve tribes 
of Israel. The circle of the twelve apostles of Jesus cannot remain incomplete 
because they are a foundation of the “new Israel” as the twelve sons of Jacob 
were for Israel. As the twelve in the Jewish context symbolised the twelve tribes 
of Israel, the twelve in the Christian context represented the twelve disciples 
of Jesus. Luke makes it clear (Ac 1,5.8) that the promise of the Holy Spirit will 
be given to the whole foundational group of the “new Israel’, namely to the 


44 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 100-101. 
45 D.W. Pao, Acts and the Isaianic New Exodus (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2002), 


123-129. 
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twelve apostles.*6 In Ac 2,1 where Luke begins to narrate the Pentecost event, 
he writes hoav mavtes ópoð ert tò abt6—they were all together in one place. This 
phrase is understood by Zerwick as a pleonasm (poô = eri tò adt0).4” However, 
it is possible to take ¿rì tò aùtó in a locative sense with reference to Ac 1,13 
(and not with reference to 6y00).*8 In this case, the function of ¿rì tò adtd is to 
indicate that in Ac 2,1 the twelve disciples were gathered in the same place as 
the eleven disciples and Jesus’ relatives in Ac 1,13—-14.49 According to this pos- 
sibility, the expression “they were all together in one place’ refers to all the dis- 
ciples (návteç), including Matthias (ou08) as in Ac 2,7.14, but it does not include 
the group of one hundred and twenty participants in the replacement event 
(Ac 1,15).5° 

The main aim of Luke’s version of Peter’s speech is to indicate that after 
Matthias replaced Judas in the group of the twelve apostles of Jesus, the foun- 
dation of the New Israel has been firmly established. The Twelve are ready to 
receive the promise of the Father and start to realise the mission for that they 
had been appointed by Jesus (Ac 1,4-8). 


3 The Community Prayer (Ac 4, 24-30) 


The community prayer is the speech, which is placed in Luke's narrative be- 
tween the group of topical speeches concerning the mission activities of the 
Twelve in Jerusalem (Ac 2,14—36.38—40, 3,12-26, 4,8-12.19-20) and the narra- 
tive concerning the conflict between the Twelve and the Temple authorities 
(Ac 5,29-32.35-39, 7,2—53-56.60), however it belongs to neither of these groups. 
The preceding context of the speech is the Sanhedrin’s prohibition of proclaim- 
ing the kerygma, to which Peter and John answered negatively (Ac 4,13—22), 
and the following context concerns persecution of the apostles (Ac 5,17-32), 
what gives the speech a special function in Luke's narrative concept, while it 
also contains a specific theological message addressed for the readers of Acts. 
The following analysis will show these two aims of the speech. 


46 Keener, Acts, vol. 1, 774-775- 

47 _M.Zerwick and M. Grosvenor, A Grammatical Analysis, 352. 

48 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 50. 

49 In this case the place of the Pentecost event and the place where the replacement for 
Judas was carried out were not the same. 

50  Itis also important to notice that Luke starts the second speech of Peter (Ac 2,14—36) with 
the words “ZtaQeic dé 6 Hétpog oùv tots Evdexx—Then Peter stood up with the Eleven’. 
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The text of Ac 4, 24-30 

24 When they heard it they raise their voice to God with one heart. They 
prayed, “O Lord, who made the heaven and the earth and the sea, and 
everything in them; 2° it is You who spoke by the Holy Spirit through our 
ancestor David, Your servant: “Why the Gentiles rage, why have peoples 
imagen vain things? 26 The kings of the earth took their stand, and the 
rulers have gathered together against the Lord and against his Messiah’. 
27 For truly, in this very city Herod and Pontius Pilate gathered together 
with the Gentile nations and the peoples of Israel, against Your holy ser- 
vant Jesus whom You anointed, 28 to do whatever Your hand and Your 
purpose predestined to occur. 2° And now, Lord, take note of their threats 
and grand Your servants to proclaim Your words with all boldness, 3° by 
stretching out Your hand to heal and to work signs and wonders through 


the name of Your holy servant Jesus. 


31 Structural Analysis of the Prayer 

Luke placed the prayer after the interrogation of Peter and John by the authori- 
ties of the Temple (Ac 4,1-22), which shows that a conflict between the believ- 
ers in Jesus and the authorities is approaching. The prayer unit is followed by a 
short summary concerning the social and religious life-style of those who be- 
lieve in Jesus as the Messiah (Ac 4,32-37). At the end of the community prayer 
Luke placed a short narrative concerning the result of the prayer (Ac 4,37), 
which contains the account of “the second Pentecost” (the first one is recorded 
in Ac 2,1—4) of the Holy Spirit, who filled the apostles and all believers in Jesus 
gathered in the place with the power that enabled them to proclaim fearlessly 
the word of God (v. 31). 

The prayer unit begins with praise of God (Ac 4,24), which is a quotation 
from the Book of Exodus (Ex 20,11).>! This is followed by a prophecy spoken by 
king David under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, which concerns the perse- 
cution of the faithful ones (Ps 2,1-2=Ac 4,25-26). After this quotation comes 
the interpretation of this text with reference to Jesus, the chosen servant of 
God, who was opposed by the whole world (Ac 4,27) and in this way fulfilled 
God’s plane (Ac 4,28).52 There follows a supplication to God concerning the 
present situation of the community, who must face this opposition, and ask 
for the power to give testimony (v. 29) and to show the divine deeds to the op- 


51 Neil points out that the community’s prayer is reminiscent of the prayers in Lk 1-2, and 
the topic of the prayer is similar to prayers found in 2 Kings 19,15-19, Is 37,15-20 (The Acts 
of the Apostles, 91). 

52 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, go. 
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ponents (v. 30). After the petition for power, which would allow the believers to 
proclaim the name of Jesus despite the prohibition by the Temple authorities, 
Luke gives a short account of the result of the prayer (Ac 4,31). 

Although the unit is traditionally called “the prayer of the community’, 
Luke uses verb Aéyw—to speak, to say, what indicates the true character of this 
unit. n fact the unit is a speech, which here takes the form of a prayer.5? It 
contains an invocation (vv. 24b—25a), a quotation (vv. 25b—26), an explanation 
(vv. 27-28), and a petition (vv. 29-30).54 An argument that Luke treats 
Ac 4,24-30 as a speech is the exegetical section (Ac 4,27-28) called an explana- 
tion, where he offers a strictly historical actualisation as an interpretation of 
the quotation presented in Ac 4,25b-26.55 


3.2 The Meaning of the Prayer 

After being released by the Temple authorities, Peter and John give an account 
of the event to the believers in Jesus (Ac 4,23).°° Although this is not directly in- 
dicated, the reaction of the group suggests that Peter's account made a strong 
impression on the group, who recognised the real danger of the situation. 
However, the problem united the group and led them to spontaneous prayer 
containing a simple petition for power and the courage to proclaim the word of 
God.°*” The prayer starts (v. 24) with an invocation to God, who is here named 


53 The speech has no relation to the classical rhetorical form of a speech. Witherington 111, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 200-201. 
54  Papasees in the speech a chiastic structure in the speech (A—vv. 24b-—25a; B—vv. 25b-26; 


A!—vwv. 29-30). B. Papa, Atti degli Apostoli, vol. 1 (Bologna: Edizioni Dehoniane Bologna 
1981), 138-140. 

55  Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 35. 

56 Luke writes toùç iðiouç—to their own, which can refer to the apostles (Johnson) or to the 
community of believers in Jerusalem (Witherington). Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 

83; Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 201. We accept the opinion of Witherington. 

Our arguments are: 

— first, a similar situation is presented in Ac 12,12-14 and it refers to the community; 

— second, if the phrase was referred only to the apostles, verse 32 would be a doublet of 
the Pentecost event (Ac 2,1—4), what does not correspond with Luke’s narrative con- 
cept in the Acts where a crossing of some borders is always connected with receiving 
the gift of the Holy Spirit (Ac 2,4, 4,31, 8,15-17, 9,17, 10,44, 11,15, 15,8, 19,6); 

— third, the following context (the mission activities of the believers and their persecu- 
tion) suggests that those who are in need of divine power to proclaim the name of 
Jesus are the believers in Jerusalem. 

57 Note the use of 608vp1wddv—together, in a manner similar to Ac 1,14, which indicates that 

the community was united. Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 201 
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deamdty¢—sovereign Lord, and described as the creator of the whole world.5® 
He is also the One who spoke by the Holy Spirit through the mouth of David 
in matters concerning human opposition to His will and his chosen Messiah.°? 
The community was aware of fact, as it was in ancient times (vv. 25-26) so it 
is the same now (vv. 27—28), that there were and are still people who oppose 
the servants of God and their words. The quotation from Ps 2 concerns the 
Gentiles who opposed the nation of God throughout their history (Ac 4,25).6° 
Verses 27—29 contain an interpretation of Ps 2, which refers to the case of Jesus 
(vv. 27-28) and the present situation of the community (v. 29a). The words 
of David are first referred to Jesus the Messiah, who was rejected not only by 
the Gentiles (Herod, Pilate, Gentiles) but also by the nation (Israel).®! As in 
the past the Gentiles opposed Israel as the nation of God, now the Gentiles 
and the nation (Israel) oppose Jesus who is the Messiah (Ac 4,27).® This is a 
somewhat ironical situation showing that there are always those who oppose 
God’s servants, but paradoxically it is evaluated in the prayer as a part of God's 
plan (Ac 4,28). The reflection concerning the past event is not the end of their 
prayer. According to Luke, they understood God’s realisation of the salvation 
plan, which also includes their part in proclaiming Jesus as the Messiah, what 
makes them also to be subjected to persecution (Ac 4,29).83 They also under- 
stood that those who opposed the servants of God would also oppose the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. The prohibition to proclaim the name of Jesus is addressed to 
Peter and John (Ac 4,17.21), but it is understood here as an obligation imposed 
on all believers.°* Indirectly verse 29 shows the confidence of the believers in 


58 Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles, 156. 

59 Note the similarity of Ac 4,25 to Ac 1,16. David is presented as the servant of God, and 
the father of the Jews believing in Jesus, who prophesied about rejection of God and His 
Messiah. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 308-309. 

60 The historical background of Ps 2 concerns king David, who met opposition from his en- 
emies, however the text is interpreted by the New Testament writers as referring to the 
Messiah. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 254-255. 

61 The mention of Herod Agrippa 1 among Gentiles should not surprise us if we remem- 
ber that Josephus Flavius considers Herod’s Dynasty to be only half Jewish (by religion), 
due to their Idumean roots. U.C. von Wahlde, “Acts 4,24-31: The Prayer of the Apostles 
in Response to the Persecution of Peter and John—and its Consequences,” Bib 77 (1996): 
241-242. 

62 This interpretation of Ps 2 seems to contrast with Luke's Passion narrative in the Gospel 
(Lk 23,1-25). Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1168-1169. 

63 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 257. 

64 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 85. 
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regard to the obligation to proclaim the name of Jesus.®° They were conscious 
of the fear in their hearts (v. 29) and their inability to do this on their own 
(Ac 4,29-30). What they ask for is strength to overcome their fear and weak- 
ness in order to fulfil their obligation (v. 30). They know that the strength to 
proclaim and to perform miracles comes from God, and that these proofs of 
God’s power are necessary for hearers to recognise the truth of Jesus’ messianic 


dignity.66 


3.3 The Function of the Prayer 

Depending on the method or focus of the analysis, the community prayer can 
take on more than one function in the narrative structure of Acts. Here, we will 
present three possible functions of the unit contained in Ac 4,24-30. 

In Luke’s narrative concept, this prayer unit serves as an indicator of the 
recognition by the followers of Jesus that their kerygma will not be accepted 
by the authorities of the Temple, which de facto must lead to open conflict.®” 
Although here the opponents of the disciples’ kerygma are only the religious 
authorities of Israel, however mention in a general manner the opponents of 
Jesus who were the religious and political authorities, both Jew and Gentile, 
may suggest that the disciples of Jesus, according to Luke, were aware of a 
more comprehensive problem.® The following narrative in Ac 5,17-9,19 con- 
centrates particularly on the persecution of the believers in Jesus, beginning 
with the persecution of Peter and John, then the spontaneous reaction of the 
crowd against Stephan, and escalating into a methodical opposition supported 
by the highest authorities of the Temple. 

The prayer unit can take another function in Luke’s narrative. It serves as 
a preparation for the event described in Ac 4,31, in which all the believers 
are filled with the Holy Spirit. As in Ac 2,1-4 the Holy Spirit is the agent of 
the power, which allowed the Twelve to start proclaiming the kerygma, here 
(Ac 4,31) the Holy Spirit is the source of the power, which enabled the follow- 
ers of Jesus to proclaim the kerygma in this time of distress. According to the 
fundamental theological concept of Luke in Acts, it is the Holy Spirit who is the 


65 The obligation to proclaim the kerygma comes from the fact that the believers under- 
stood themselves to be slaves (v. 29) of the sovereign Lord (v. 24). Note that the term 
“slave” is used here in a context of praying. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 92. 

66 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1172. 

67 B.R. Gaventa, “To Speak the Word with All Boldness: Acts 4,23-31,’ Faith and Mission 3 
(1986): 80. 

68  Marguerat, The First Christian Historian, 145-147. 

69 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 262-263. 
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agent of all the works done by the followers of Jesus. This means that the power 
to obey Jesus in matters concerning the kerygma and the power to disobey the 
authorities of the Temple who prohibited the kerygma, both come not from 
the disciples and the followers themselves, but from the Holy Spirit.” 

The paragraph (Ac 4,24-30) can take on yet another function in the narra- 
tive structure of Acts, namely, to point to the moment when the followers of 
Jesus as a community (not as individuals) made the choice to obey the words 
of Jesus and to disobey the orders of the authorities. The choice had its conse- 
quences and was probably the beginning of the rift between the believers in 
Jesus and Judaism.” The Temple authorities could not allow them to proclaim 
the name of the man whom they considered to be a blasphemer, whereas 
the followers of Jesus could not stop proclaiming the name of the one they 
believed in, since they were following His order.” A polarisation of the fun- 
damental priority of both groups has emerged and its consequences are ap- 
proaching. This function seems to be preferable since it is more coherent than 
the two previously mentioned, and in fact it includes the elements suggested 
in the other two. 


4 The Speech of the Twelve (Ac 6, 2-4) 


This very short speech of the Twelve interrupts the unit in Luke's narrative con- 
cerning the beginning of the persecution in Jerusalem, which contains three 
speeches (Ac 5,29-32, 5,35—39, 71—60). The topic of the speech does not fit ei- 
ther with the two previous speeches or with the following speech. This raises 
a question concerning the function of this speech in Luke’s account. Although 
the topic of speech does not relate directly to the topic of the whole unit 
(Ac 4,17-7,60), it nevertheless functions as a preparation for the following speech. 


The text of Ac 6, 2-4 

2 So the Twelve called the community of the disciples together and ad- 
dressed them, “It is not right that we should neglect preaching the word 
of God to serve tables. 3 Therefore brothers, select from among yourselves 
seven men of good reputation, filled with the Spirit and with wisdom, 
whom we may appoint to this duty. + But we will devote ourselves to 


prayer and to the service of the word”. 


70 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 197. 
71 Marguerat, The First Christian Historian, 121-122. 
72 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 264-265. 
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4.1 Structural Analysis of the Speech 
The speech was given during an official meeting of all Jesus’ disciples”? in 
Jerusalem, called by the Twelve.” The reason for calling the meeting was 
a conflict within the community between Aramaic-speaking and Greek- 
speaking Jews, resulting from a complaint by the Hellenists that the Hebrews’ 
widows were favoured during the daily service (Ac 6,1).”° The Twelve called 
all the disciples in order to set up the group of seven who will be accepted by 
both parts of the community, and to whom the task of service will be entrusted 
(Ac 6,2). The speech begins with a statement, couched in negative terms that 
the daily service of the Twelve for the community caused them to neglect their 
proclaiming the kerygma.” There follows the first proposition of the Twelve, 
presented in the imperative that the community must choose the group who 
will take responsibility for the daily services (Ac 6,2). The order includes the 
precise number (seven) of those who should be appointed, and it also con- 
tains three requirements of the candidates (Ac 6,3a).”” There is then a second 
proposition of the Twelve concerning the apostles’ acceptances of the elected 
ones (Ac 6,3b). The last part of the speech contains another statement, this 
time given in positive terms that the only duty of the Twelve is to pray and to 
proclaim the word of God (Ac 6,4). The proposal of the Twelve was accepted 
and the group of the seven was established (Ac 6,5-6).”8 

The speech has a simple chiastic structure A-B-B!-A!, where A is the pro- 
emium (v. 2); B is the first propositio (v. 3a); B! is the second propositio (v. 3b); 
and A! is the epilogue (v. 4).”9 This structure shows that the main aim of the 
speech is to indicate the establishment of the institution of the seven deacons. 


73 The term paðnthç—the disciple as referring to the believers and not only to the Twelve, 
appears also in Ac 6,7, 1,26. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 345. 

74 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 55. 

75  Theterm‘EMyviotys—Hellenists is anew term introduced by Luke, which raises a question 
concerning its meaning. For an extensive discussion of the problem see Witherington 111, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 240-247. We follow here the definition of the term offered by John 
Chrysostom in his “Homilies on the Acts of the Apostles, 14” (ed. P. Schaff, A Select Library 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, vol. 9 [Edinburgh: Eerdmans, 
1994], 87-94). See also, H. Windisch, “Env,” in TDNT, vol. 2, 504-516. 

76 Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 103. 

77 The number seven is not accidental. The officials of the local Jewish communities con- 
sisted of seven members (Bell. 2.571). Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 45. 

78  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 343-345. 

79  A—(v. 2)—So the Twelve called the community of the disciples together and addressed 
them, “It would not be right for us to neglect the word of God to wait on table; 
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4.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

For an understanding of this early stage of the community of the disciples (in- 
cluding all the believers in Jesus) the speech is of crucial importance, since it 
contains much important information concerning the structure of the group, 
the problems faced by the group, and the self-understanding of the group. First, 
the speech shows that at the earliest stage the Christian®° group in Jerusalem 
consisted of Jews from the Diaspora (Hellenists) and Jews from Palestine 
(Hebrews).®! There were some tensions (v. 1) between both groups concerning 
the social service provided by the Twelve to the most needy (the widows).8? 
Finally a complaint about this kind of discrimination against the Hellenists 
was addressed to the Twelve, who recognised their responsibility for the prob- 
lem. This was not caused by any ill-will on the part of the Twelve, but rather by 
the growing number of disciples in need, which resulted in dysfunction in the 
existing system of help.83 The Twelve could no longer both proclaim the Gospel 
and at the same time provide help for believers in need, without being found 
wanting to some degree in each duty, and as a result they decided to create the 
group of seven with the specific purpose of service. In fact, this action points 
to the developing social structure of the Jerusalem community of the believ- 
ers. The decision to create the group came from the Twelve, however it was the 
whole assembly of the disciples who elected the seven from among themselves 


B—(v. 3a)—you, brothers, must select from among yourselves seven men of good reputa- 
tion, who are filled with the Spirit and with wisdom; 

B!— (v. 3 b)—whom we may appoint to this task; 

A!— (v. 4)—while we, for our part, will devote ourselves to prayer and to serving the word. 

80 By the term Christian here we refer to Jews (Aramaic-speaking Jews) and Hellenists 
(Greek-speaking Jews), who believe in Jesus as the Messiah/Christ. 

81 Cadbury thinks that ‘EMnvıotýşs—the Hellenist refers to Greek or to Hellenised Jews. 
HJ. Cadbury, “Hellenists,’ in The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. HJ. Cadbury and K. Lake, 
vol. 5 (London: Macmillan, 1933), 59-74. This understanding strongly influenced his inter- 
pretation of Ac 6,1-6. However, both the linguistic and structural arguments do not allow 
for Cadbury’s own interpretation. For an extensive discussion concerning the Hellenists 
in Ac 6,1-6, see Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 240-247. 

82 At that time the Twelve were responsible for the distribution of aid. Indirectly it shows 
that the problem was caused by the attitude of the Twelve, who were no longer able to 
provide sufficient assistance to growing number of the believers in need. Soards, The 
Speeches in Acts, 56. In this context v. 2 seems to be a kind of an apology for their conduct. 

83 This supposition is based on the following sequence presented in vv. 2-3, which shows a 
distinction between the Twelve and the disciples: so the Twelve called ...; it would not be 
right for us ...; you brothers must select from among yourselves ... 
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(vv. 3.5).84 The names of those elected indicate that all of them were Hellenists 
(Greek-speaking Jews), with the exception of the convert Nicolaus who was 
a Gentile.85 The decision of the disciples was accepted by the Twelve (v. 6), 
and henceforth the Twelve took responsibility for teaching and proclaiming, 
while the seven deacons were at the service of the believers in need. The omis- 
sion of mention of Hebrews suggests that the seven, all Hellenists, are respon- 
sible for these matters both for the Hebrews and the Hellenists.° In the past 
(Ac 4,35-37) the Twelve, who were all Hebrews, took care of the material needs 
in the community, but now the seven, who all are Hellenists, take care of these 
matters, which may be indicative of a significant shift within the members of 
the community, as well as in way the community was functioning. 

The speech shows that the Twelve were constantly aware of their main pur- 
pose, which was to proclaim the word of God (v. 4), and because of that, when 
the situation forced them to make a choice, they refused to be responsible 
for social matters and put this obligation on the seven, who were elected by 
the believers from among their own ranks.8” However, those who are going 
to perform the service must fulfil the requirements (v. 3) and be accepted by 
the Twelve (v. 6). The Twelve established the requirements for election: good 
reputation among all members of the community, wisdom, and having the gift 
of the Holy Spirit.8° These requirements were necessary to be considered ac- 
ceptable in order to serve the community in Jerusalem. 


84 Verse 6 suggests that the speech of the Twelve and election of the seven by the commu- 
nity did not occur at the same time. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 103. 

85  Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 45. 

86 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1259. 

87 The number seven was required to constitute a Jewish statutory body. Neil, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 103. 

88 The first requirement concerns their good reputation among the believers since they 
must be not only elected by the community but also accepted by the Twelve as the lead- 
ers to whom the particular task will be entrusted. Those elected must be accepted and 
respected by the community in order to fulfil their task properly. To do so, they need also 
to show an attitude that confirms that they are under the power of the Holy Spirit, who 
enables them to live according to the lifestyle of Jesus’ believers. The last requirement 
concerns their wisdom, which here takes the meaning of having practical skills to make 
appropriate decisions in time of difficulty and conflict of the interests within the com- 
munity. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 231-232. 
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4.3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech of the Twelve (Ac 6,2—4) is another “structural speech’, the function 
of which is to create the necessary background for the following narrative.®? In 
this case it is the introduction of new persons who will be at the centre in 
Luke's narrative concerning the persecutions in Jerusalem (Ac 6,8-7,60) and 
the mission in Samaria (Ac 8,4—40).9° These persons are the only element that 
links the speech to the following narrative, since the topic of the speech differs 
from the preceding (Ac 5,35-39) and following speeches (Ac 7,1-10). These he- 
roes in the following narratives are members of the seven designed for specific 
tasks, but later they will be presented as preachers.*! The analysis of structure 
of the speech shows that the main aim of the speech is to introduce the institu- 
tion of the seven and offer a preliminary presentation of the elected members’ 
virtues. 

Indirectly, the speech indicates the time when a new structural unit was 
created within the community in Jerusalem, as well as gives the reason for the 
development of the community’s structure. According to Luke the seven dea- 
cons were established to take care of the material needs of the community, in 
order to allow the Twelve to devote themselves to proclaiming kerygma and to 
prayer. This shows the secondary function of the speech, which derives in great 
part from Luke’s theological point of view. The speech underlines strongly that 
the main obligation of the Twelve is to proclaim the word of God (Ac 6,2.4). 
Concern for the material needs of the community is a secondary matter that 
can be managed by the community and does not require the apostles’ partici- 
pation. Although the need for a new structural group within the community is 
caused by the social reality of the growing number of the community’s needy 
members, however it was proposed, regulated, and accepted by the Twelve 
(Ac 6,2-3). The leading rule of the Twelve is here made very clear. 


5 The Speech of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra (Ac 14, 15-17) 


The speech of Paul at Lystra is the second delivered during the first mission 
journey. In contrast to the speech to the Jews and the God-fearing Gentiles 


89 J. Lienhard, “Acts 61-6: A Redactional View,” CBQ 37 (1975): 228-236. 

90 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1250. Other “structural speeches” that have been discussed are 
Ac 1,16-22 and Ac 4,24-30. 

91 Conzelmann rightly points to the fact that the position of Stephen as one of the seven fits 
with difficulty with his activities as described in Ac 6,8-14 (Acts of the Apostles, 44). 
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in Pisidian Antioch this speech is placed in a non-Jewish context.9? Since the 
addressees are Gentiles, the reason for the speech concerns strictly Gentile 
religious matters, and the contents of the speech fits the mentality of the 
Gentiles.°? The speech would function as a second topical speech in the three 
mission journeys, if it were longer and more developed than it is in its present 
form. But if the speech is not a topical speech, what then is its function and 
meaning? 


The text of Ac 14, 15-17 

15 “People, why do you do this? We are human beings like you. We have 
come with good news to make you turn from these worthless things to 
the living God, who made the heaven and the earth and the sea and all 
that is in them. !6 In the past he allowed all the Gentiles to go their own 
way; !” yet he did not leave you without evidence of himself in the good 
things he does for you: he gives you rain from heaven and seasons of fruit- 
fulness; he fills you with food and your hearts with gladness”. 


5.1 Structural Analysis of the Speech 
The speech is placed in the negative context of the problem raised after the 
healing of a crippled man in Lystra (Ac 14,8-14).94 Paul and Barnabas, in order 
to prevent the crowd from venerating them as gods, make a short speech, in 
which they offer an explanation of the people’s misunderstanding of the mira- 
cle (v. 15a). It is also summary of the kerygma as proclaimed in a strictly Gentile 
context (Ac 14,15b-17).%° In the following context there is an account concern- 
ing an event, which led to Paul’s being stoned (Ac 14,19-20). 

Due to the brevity of the speech, which contains rhetorical forensic lan- 
guage, it is difficult to establish its structure because it lacks both a narratio 
and a peroratio.°® It begins with an exordium, which is an address to the crowd 


92 Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 164. 

93 Bruce, The Books of Acts, 276-277. 

94 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 88. 

95 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 426. See also: F.G. Downing, “Common Ground 
with Paganism in Luke and Josephus,” NTS 28 (1982): 546-559. 

96 The lack of a narratio can be explained by a fact that the preceding context (Ac 14,8-14) 
serves as the narratio, making it unnecessary to repeat it in the speech. The lack of the 
peroratio can be explained by the general character of the speech, which seems to be a 
prelude to the speech at the Areopagus. Schubert, “The Place of the Areopagus Speech in 
the Composition of Acts,’ 246. 
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(v. 15a).97 This is followed directly by the propositio (v. 15b.c) where, first in 
a positive way, he declares that they are not gods but humans (v. 15b),°8 and 
secondly Paul introduces himself and Barnabas as preachers proclaiming the 
One, living and almighty God, who is the creator of the world (v. 15c). The last 
part of the speech is the probatio (Ac 14,15d—-17) containing a presentation of 
God, not as a new god but as the One God who from the beginning is a source 
of all existence (v. 17). The fact that for a long time the Gentiles did not know 
Him does not mean that He was not present and active in their world in many 
forms of good acts, which took the form of natural events necessary for human 
existence (v. 16). There is no peroratio in this speech because the speech seems 
to be unfinished, although it is not interrupted, as is the case of the speech in 
Ac 17,22-31. However, the effect of the speech (v. 18) suggests that the speech of 
Paul originally may have had a peroratio that is not included in Luke’s account 
of the speech.°? 


5.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The reason for the speech lies in the attempt by the people to divinise Paul 
and Barnabas and to offer sacrifices to them because of the healing miracle 
they performed (Ac 14,13). According to the religious belief of the inhabitants 
of Lystra, they considered Paul to be Hermes and Barnabas to be Zeus (v. 12).10° 
For Paul and Barnabas, both Diaspora Jews, the miracle was a sign of God’s 
power and it should lead to the praise and honour of the One God. However, 
for the Gentiles in Lystra the miracle was a sign of the descent of the gods 
from heaven, taking on the appearance of humans to perform miracles. For 
both sides the miracle was a sign of divine intervention, but the interpretation 
of the sign differed due to their different religious conceptions.!°? Paul, the 
monotheist, believed that there is only the One God, and that every attempt 


97 “People, why do you do this?” (Ac 14,15a). Similar expressions are found in Ac 7,26, 14,15, 
19,25, 25,24, 27,10. Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 89. 

98 “We are human beings, the same like you. We have come with good news to make you 
turn from these empty idols to the living God” (Ac 14,15b.c). The same attitude of Jews 
towards Gentiles’ behaviour, although in a different context, appears in the account con- 
cerning Peter's visit to Cornelius’ house (Ac 10,26). Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 249. 

99 This fact directly points to the function of the speech, which will be discussed in connec- 
tion with the function of Ac 14,15-17 (see below at 5.3). 

100 Concerning the cult of Zeus in Lystra and Galatia see G.W. Hansen, “Galatia,” in Graeco- 
Roman setting, vol. 2 of The Book of Acts in its First Century Setting, 392-395. 

101 Paul’s miracle was based on the faith of the crippled man (Ac 14,9-10), in a manner similar 
to the faith of people who were healed by Jesus (Lk 5,20, 7,50, 8,48, 17,19, 18,42). 

102 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 409. 
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to divinise a human would be punished.!°3 Paul opposed the crowd, declaring 
that he is human of the same nature as they are, meaning here that he is not 
the message but only the messenger (v. 15a).!* After confessing his human 
condition Paul then proceeds to proclaim the Good News, which in this par- 
ticular context seems to refer not to Jesus as being the Messiah, but to the gen- 
eral Jewish kerygma about the one and only God. Without further explanation 
concerning the Good News, Paul directly presents the purpose of his attempt, 
which is that they might find the living God and forsake the useless worship 
of the gods (v. 15b.c). After this indication of the purpose, Paul continues with 
a description of the Good News he is proclaiming, which concerns the living 
God, the creator of the world (v. 15d).!°5 Although there is no explanation of 
meaning of this statement, verse 16 suggests that according to Paul the living 
God is also the God of the Gentiles, whose ignorance was tolerated by Him in 
the past. However, the use of expression év taîç napwynuévarç—in the past sug- 
gests that now this period is gone and the people of Lystra are called on to turn 
to the true God. This God is the One who is answering human needs by provid- 
ing, from the beginning until the present, for what is necessary for life,!°° even 
to those humans who “go in their own ways” (v. 16), namely the inhabitants of 
Lystra (implying also the Gentiles in general terms).!°” The reference to God as 
the One who cares about the Gentiles (v. 17), indicates that Paul and Barnabas 
have in mind the universal concept of the God of Israel. 

Although many ideas are presented in this short speech, none of them is 
developed further.!°* This prompts us to ask about the character and function 
of the speech. 


103 Compare Luke's narrative concerning Herod Agrippa I (Ac 12,20-23). Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 
2164. 

104 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 609. 

105 Probably Luke refers here to Paul’s concept of knowing God from His creation (Rom 1,18- 
32). Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 11. 

106 These arguments fit well with the agricultural context of Lystra. Hansen, “Galatia,” 
385-387. The term obx d&ucetupov—without witness is a hapax legomenon of the New 
Testament. Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 88-90. 

107 The expression has the meaning of “customs” or “moral behaviour”. Johnson, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 249. 

108 The three ideas (God the creator; the living God, and God who can be recognised from the 
order of nature) that appear in this speech are elaborated in more detail in Paul’s speech 
at the Areopagus (Ac 17,22—31), however they are presented there in more philosophical 
terms. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 10-111. 
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53 The Function of the Speech 

In the short narrative of Ac 14,820, the speech (Ac 14,15-17) on the one hand 
serves as an indicator of two critical aspects concerning the mission among 
the Gentiles, which regard divinizing a human being and offering sacrifices 
to idols, and on the other hands it presents a basic theme of the kerygma pro- 
claimed by Paul to the Gentiles, in which he presents God as being the God of 
all human beings.!°9 In a polytheistic context, Paul had to begin his kerygma 
from a presentation of the one and only God, since the Jewish and Christian 
concept of God differed radically from the useless images of gods that the 
Gentiles worshipped in their ignorance (v. 16)."° In a very stressful context, 
Paul proclaimed God as being the only God, who is the creator of the earth, 
and who is the living God providing people with all they need for life (vv. 15.17). 
The speech presents the basic ground that needs to be established before Paul 
can start to proclaim the much more controversial part of his kerygma, con- 
cerning the resurrection of Jesus (Ac 17,30—31). 

The speech gives the impression of being an undeveloped unit that, while 
serving the particular narrative (Ac 14,8—20), functions also as a preparatory 
unit for the account that is about to be given." The content of the speech, 
which has some similarity with the content of the speech on the Areopagus, 
suggests that the main function of the speech is to prepare the reader for the 
account of Paul’s speech to the Athenians (Ac 17,22-31)."% Before Luke in 
Ac 17,22-30, in a manner fitting the philosophical standards, presents the most 
controversial part of Paul’s kerygma proclamation to the Gentiles (the resur- 
rection of the body), here he indicates the basic background concerning the 
Gentiles, which is their ignorance of the true God and their dependence on 
idolatry that in this particular case takes the form of an attempt to divinise 
human beings."% Another possible reason for placing the speech at the end 
of the narrative concerning the first mission journey is that the narrative of 
Paul’s mission journeys is about to be interrupted by the account of so-called 
Jerusalem council containing a group of topical speeches, which have little 
connection with the group of topical speeches concerning the accounts of 
missions. The speech at Lystra indicates a change of focus in Luke’s narrative 
from a strictly Jewish context (mission and kerygma to the Jews) to a Gentile 
context (mission and kerygma to the Gentiles), and shows Paul’s diverse ap- 


109 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 409. 

110 Tannehill, The Narrative Unity of Luke-Acts, vol. 2, 179. 

111 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 111. 

112 Note the similarities: Ac 14,15d with Ac 17,24; Ac 14,16 with 17,26—27; Ac 14,17 with Ac 17,28. 
113 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 250-251. 
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proaches when proclaiming the kerygma to different audiences. The speech on 
the Areopagus will pick up again the theme introduced in the speech at Lystra. 


6 The Speech of Gallio (Ac 18, 14-15) 


The speech of Gallio is the first account concerning Paul’s accusation before 
the officials of the Roman Empire, which may indicate the introduction of a 
new element in the narrative concerning Paul’s missions. The Jews in Corinth 
accused Paul before Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia," of “persuading people to 
worship God in a way that breaks the Law”. Gallio recognised this accusation as 
being a strictly Jewish matter that was not related to Roman law, and on this 
basis he refused to be a judge in the conflict between the Jews and Paul. This 
decision by Gallio gives his speech particular importance and it takes on a spe- 
cial function in the narrative structure of Acts. 


The text of Ac 18, 14-15 

14 As Paul was about to speak, Gallio said to the Jews, “If it were a matter 
of crime or serious villainy, I would be justified in accepting the com- 
plaint of you Jews; but since it is a matter of questions about words and 
names and your own Law, see to it yourselves; I am unwilling to be a judge 
of these matters”. 


6.1 Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech of Gallio (Ac 18,14—15) is the last part of Luke’s short narrative con- 
cerning Paul’s two-year mission in Corinth.” Although Luke only wrote a very 
general account about this period, he presents Paul’s achievement as a real 
mission success (Ac 18,9—-11).!6 This success aroused the opposition of those 
Jews in Corinth who did not accept Paul’s kerygma and who were angered by 
his relative success within the Jewish community in the city (Ac 18,8.12). The 
final stage of the opposition was a decision of some Jews to put Paul on trial 


114 Concerning Junius Gallio Annaeanus, see Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 622-623; 
S. Nash, “Galio,” in Dictionary of the Bible, 481; K. Lake, “The Proconsulship of Gallio,” in 
The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 5 (London: Eerdmans, 1933), 460-464. 

115 Concerning the Colonia Laus Iulia Corinthiensis and socio-historical background of Paul's 
mission in Corinth, see Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 135-151. 

116 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 326. The external proofs of the success of Paul’s mission 
in Corinth are his letters to the communities in this city. 
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before Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia (vv. 12-13).!!” About the event, Luke gave 
three items of information concerning those involved in the trial. He present- 
ed the content of the Jews’ accusation against Paul, which referred strictly to 
Jewish religious affairs (Ac 18,13). The next item is that Paul was about to give 
his defence (Ac 18,14a), but before Paul started the proconsul decided not to 
allow the trial to continue. Finally we are given the speech of Gallio, which 
contains the reason for his decision (Ac 18,14-15). Following the narrative 
of the trial Luke continues with an account of the reaction of the Jews, who 
blamed Sosthenes the leader of the Synagogue for the failure (v. 17). 

The speech begins with a simple one-word exordium indicating the Jews as 
being the addressees of Gallio’s words (v. 14a). It is followed by the propositio, 
which presents the legal ground for Gallio’s attitude (v. 14b)."8 In the proba- 
tio, Gallio refers to the strictly religious nature of the accusation as being the 
reason for his rejection of the case (v. 15a). The last part of the speech is the 
peroratio containing Gallio’s final decision (v. 15b)."!9 


6.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

The beginning of the speech indicates the Jews, the accusers, as being the ad- 
dressees of Gallio’s speech. The lack of specific mention of the Jews should 
not be interpreted as an argument for the hypothesis that Gallio was hostile 
to the Jews,!2° because Luke refers to them in the same way in verse 12, and he 
even mentions that many Jews accepted Paul’s kerygma in Ac 18,8. The general 
address (exordium) indicates that Gallio recognises the conflict between Paul 
and the Jews as being a strictly Jewish matter.!#! Gallio was willing to consider 
any other case that concerned Roman law (propositio). The term &véyopot— 
to endure, has a forensic rather than moral sense and means here “to accept a 


117 Born in Cordoba, Marcus Annaeus Novatus was adopted by Junius Gallio and received 
the name Junius Gallio Annaeanus. He was brother of Seneca and friend of Claudius. 
His name is mentioned in a Delphic inscription. He was killed during the reign of Nero. 
See C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, icc 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994-1998), 870; S.E. Porter, “Inscriptions and Papyri: Greco- 
Roman,’ in Dictionary of New Testament Background, ed. C.A. Evans and S.E. Porter 
(Downers Grove—Leicester: InterVarsity Press, 2000) 533-534; FJ. Foakes Jackson and 
K. Lake, eds., The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 5 (London: Macmillan, 1933), 461. 

118 The narratio is omitted because the context of the event was presented in vv. 12-13. 

119 Padilla offers a different structure for the speech: exordium (v. 14a); narratio (vv. 14b-15); 
peroratio (v. 15c). See Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 154. 

120 RJ. Cassidy, Society and Politics in the Acts of the Apostles, 92-93. 

121 Itis worth noting that at this stage of the narrative Luke does not introduce the issue of 
Paul’s Roman citizenship. 
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case”!22 He maintains a strictly legalistic approach to the case, which was the 
common practice of Roman officials, who did not judge cases outside Roman 
law.!23 Although Luke’s account of the Jews’ accusation against Paul (v. 13) 
is ambivalent and does not specify if it refers to Jewish Law or Roman law, 
Gallio’s speech makes it clear that Jewish Law is at issue here. Gallio argues 
(probatio) that the case concerns words, names and the Jewish Law, namely 
that the case has a theoretical character rather than being concerned with any 
action.!#4 In this way he indicated that the matter was an issue for the Jewish 
community, which should be judged by the Jewish authorities since they pos- 
sessed the privileges of Jewish politeuma.!*> These two arguments form the 
basis for Gallio’s final refusal (peroratio) to recognise the case as a legal matter 
to be judged by a Roman official (v. 15b).!26 


6.3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech ends the narrative concerning the second mission journey of Paul, 
which, although at first directed to the Jews, became in fact a mission to the 
Gentiles due to the Jews’ opposition and their rejection of Paul’s kerygma. 
Luke's narrative mentions the account of Paul’s successful work in Corinth 
(Ac 18,8), which however had negative consequences since it created a con- 
flict between Paul and the Jews in Corinth (Ac 18,12-13). The conflict escalated 
into Paul's trial, however the speech of Gallio shows that the Roman official re- 
fused to recognise the religious conflicts within the Jewish group as legal issue 
subject to Roman law. This is the first and only account of Paul’s trial before 
a Roman official in the accounts concerning the mission journeys. Although 
the speech has a particular character rather than a general one,'®’ it shows the 
general approach of the Roman juridical system in the Empire towards the 
strictly religious matters within the ethnic groups, including the Jewish com- 
munities. Because of the particular character of the speech, the function of 
the speech must be determined. In our opinion, the speech of Gallio offers 


122 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 328. 

123 There is no recognition of “Christian privileges” on the side of Gallio, nor is there preju- 
dice against the Jews involved in his decision. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 153-154. 

124 Probably for this reason, according to Luke's narrative, Gallio gave Paul no chance to de- 
fend himself. W.B. Winter, “Rehabilitating Gallio and His Judgement in Acts 18, 14-15, 
TynBul 57 (2006): 307. 

125 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2772-2773. 

126 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 630. 

127 Particular character refers strictly to Paul’s situation, since it is the first time when his case 
is brought to be judged according to the Roman law, what indicates that Paul’s opponents 
in Corinth (some Jews) seek a legal way to put his activities to the end. 
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the reason for which Paul was able to work in Corinth for a long time in spite 
of strong opposition from the side of some Jews (Ac 18,1118). Since on the one 
hand the Roman authorities did not recognise Paul’s action as criminal, but 
treated it as a question that pertained strictly within the Jewish community, 
and on the other hand the Jewish community in Corinth did not undertake any 
spontaneous or organised action against Paul, even within the privileges they 
possessed according to Roman law, he could continue his mission activity with 
considerable freedom. According to Luke's theological interpretation, in this 
way the promise of Jesus (Ac 18,9-11) was fulfilled.!2® Concerning its general 
character, Gallio’s speech may serve as preparatory for comparing the two dif- 
ferent approaches by Roman officials—Gallio in Corinth; Felix and Festus in 
Caesarea—in their use of Roman law, depending on whether the context was 
Hellenistic dominated (Corinth), or predominantly Jewish (Caesarea). The 
narrative concerning Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea (Ac 21,27-25,27) shows 
how great the difference could be. Gallio in Corinth is presented in terms that 
are radically different from the accounts of Felix and Festus. 


7 The Speech of Demetrius (Ac 19, 25-27) 


The speech of Demetrius is the first speech (Ac 19,25-27) in the section con- 
cerning the riot in Ephesus, which caused Paul’s departure from the city 
(Ac 19,23—40).!29 In his speech, addressed to the co-workers, Demetrius pres- 
ents the mission of Paul as being a threat to the cult of the goddess Artemis.!8° 
But was the defence of the cult of Artemis the main reason for Demetrius’ 
speech and action? The answer to this question will show the true meaning of 
the speech and its function in the narrative here. 


The text of Ac 19, 25-27 

25 “Men, as you know it is on this business that we depend for our pros- 
perity. 2° Now you must have seen and heard how, not just in Ephesus 
but almost everywhere in Asia, this Paul has persuaded and turned away 


128 Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 158-161. 

129 Haenchen considers the speech and the account of the riot as a fabrication by Luke (The 
Acts of the Apostles, 576-479). However, Conzelmann thinks that although Luke com- 
posed the account, he was basing this on a real event (Acts of the Apostles, 165). 

130 Concerning the cult of the goddess Artemis in Ephesus, see C.L. Brinks, “Great is Artemis 
of Ephesians: Acts 19,23—41 in Light of Goddess Worship in Ephesus,’ cBQ 71 (2009): 
777-785. 
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a considerable number of people, saying that gods made with hands are 
not gods. 2” There is danger not only that this trade of ours may come 
into disrepute, but also that the temple of the great goddess Artemis be 
regarded as worthless, and that she whom all of Asia and the world wor- 
ship, may even be deprived from her magnificence.” 


71 Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The speech of Demetrius is part of the narrative concerning the third mis- 
sion journey of Paul, which was mostly devoted to mission work in Ephesus 
(Ac 19,1—40).!! The context of the speech is the beginning of a riot by the crafts- 
men of Ephesus initiated by the silversmith named Demetrius (Ac 19,23—40), 
and the main reason for his action was the consequence of Paul’s mission ac- 
tivities for their prosperity (Ac 19,17—20).!3? The speech of Demetrius initiates 
the open opposition towards the Paul and his mission, because of economic 
reasons.!83 The result of the speech was the riot of the craftsmen causing dis- 
turbances throughout the city (Ac 19,29-34). The disturbance was brought to 
an end by the speech of the town clerk (Ac 19,35—-40). 

The speech of Demetrius is couched in epideictic rhetoric, which concen- 
trates on the present situation (v. 25), although in order to achieve the desired 
effect past events (v. 26) and future possibilities (v. 27) are also mentioned. 
The speech begins with a one-word exordium indicating &vðpeç as the address- 
ees of Demetrius’ speech. It refers to the craftsmen of Ephesus (v. 25a) and 
not to all the inhabitants of the city. There follows the narratio of the speech 
(vv. 25b—26), which contains two statements relative to the present situa- 
tion of the craftsmen. In first statement, he reminds the addressees that their 
evmopia—prosperity comes from their craft (v. 25b). In the second statement, 
Demetrius presents Paul’s mission activities in the region as being offensive to 
their convictions and customs (v. 26). In the propositio Demetrius points to two 
possible negative consequences of Paul activities (v. 27a). The first would be 
the loss of profit by the craftsmen (v. 27a), and the second would be the loss of 
prestige by the temple of Artemis. In the peroratio Demetrius emphasises the 
possibility that eventually the entire cult of Artemis could disappear (v. 27b). 
The speech does not contain the probatio and exordium, since as Soards says it 


131 Concerning the city of Ephesus, see D.E. Aune, “Ephesus,” in Dictionary of the Bible, 
413—415; P. Treblico, “Asia,” in Graeco-Roman setting, vol. 2 of The Book of Acts in its First 
Century Setting, 302-357. See also: G.S. Duncan, “Paul’s Ministry in Asia,” NTS 3 (1957): 
211—218. 

132 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 656. 

133 Concerning socio-economical background of Ephesus, see Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2879-2889. 
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is blunt, direct, emotional and without rhetorical merit,!°+ what indicates the 
aim of the speech. Differing from logical argumentation leading to a construc- 
tive conclusion, it is aimed at touching deeper human emotions.!85 


7.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Demetrius was a silversmith making the silver shrines of Artemis (v. 24a), 
which brought prosperity not only to him but to all the other craftsmen 
(v. 24b).136 He gives the speech to the members of the guild of craftsmen, in 
order to make them respond to the immediate threat to their prosperity caused 
by Paul's activities in the city and region. It may seem that he spoke his mind 
directly and openly, explicitly indicating the economical reason as the basis for 
his action, however it is also possible that he skilfully used the most sensitive 
topic for craftsmen to earn their support.!3” The fact remains that the begin- 
ning of the riot had a very limited character restricted only to one group within 
the society, as is attested by Demetrius’ reminding his co-workers that their 
evmopia—prosperity comes from the craft related to the cult of the Artemis 
(v. 25). In the narratio of his speech, Demetrius presents a subject that points 
to a threat to their profit (v. 26), since Paul’s mission significantly influences in 
a negative way the silversmiths’ prosperity. Demetrius refers to the knowledge 
(xal Sewpette xai dxov_ete) of the co-workers concerning the effect of Paul’s ac- 
tivities, not only in Ephesus but also in the whole region of Asia.!8 According 


134 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 103. 

135 The speech lacks the two last elements of rhetorical speech possibly due to the fact 
that Demetrius uses pathos, by which he appeals to the emotions of the audience. 
Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 590-592. 

136 Luke describes Demetrius as doeyupoxdnoc—silversmith, a man of considerable wealth 
and social standing, at least among the group of silversmiths. He is the one who sees in 
Paul’s mission activities a possible danger for himself and his co-workers. For this reason 
he becomes the agitator fomenting the riot in the city. Apart from this passage there is no 
reference to Demetrius in the New Testament. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2880-2881. Concerning 
the cult of Artemis, see G. Mussies, “Artemis,” in Dictionary of Deities and Demons in The 
Bible, ed. K. van der Toorn, B. Becking, and P.W. van der Horst (Leiden—New York—Koln: 
EJ. Brill, 1995), 167-180. 

137 Luke’ account of Ac 19,17-19.24 suggests that the reason was economical, however if 
Demetrius was also a vestryman of the Temple of Artemis, he may also have had a re- 
ligious motivation. This latter suggestion may be supported by verse 26 where Paul’s ac- 
tivities are described in a manner suggesting that he had taken a “closer look” at Paul’s 
mission, as well as by verse 27 where the economical reason is blended with new religious 
reasons. Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 207. 

138 The phrase 6 HatAo¢g obtoc—this Paul, underlines Demetrius’ negative attitude towards 
Paul. Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 179. 
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to Demetrius, Paul has persuaded a considerable number of the Gentiles by 
his argument that God is not made by human hands, leading them to forsake 
the worship of idols, presumably including that of the goddess Artemis.!8° The 
presentation of Paul’s activities as a successful widespread movement serves 
in the speech of Demetrius to emphasise scale of the threat for the craftsmen’s 
guild (v. 27).!4° Pauls message concerning the nature of God threatens not 
only those who make the images of gods, but also the existence of the temple 
of Artemis in Ephesus, and even the entire cult of the goddess in Asia and 
throughout the whole world. It is probable that Demetrius’ words had little 
if any relation to reality, but since he plays the role of a patron-agitator, his 
words serve to rouse up the emotions of his co-workers.'*! By mentioning two 
potential threats to the temple of Artemis (the temple may become unimport- 
ant; and consequently Artemis will be deprived of her majesty) Demetrius uses 
pathos in his speech in order to invoke the emotions of the audience in order 


139 Pauľs mission work, which Luke in Ac 1917-20 presents as a success, is recognised by 
Demetrius as a real threat to the local tradition. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 658. 
Noteworthy is the statement about “gods made by human hands’, which is similar to 
statements found in Ac 14,15 and Ac 17,24.29. This may be a key phrase used in proclaim- 
ing the kerygma. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 546. 

140 In verse 27 Demetrius’ argument changes from the strictly economic perspective to the 
social status of the guild (“not only to discredit our trade”), which is directly related with 
the status of the local cult in Asia and the whole world (“but also to reduce the sanctuary 
of the great goddess Diana to unimportance”). Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2886-2887. 

141 However, from Pliny the Younger’s testimony on the negative influence of the growing 
Christian movement on the economy of the region in relation to temple sacrifice, the 
words of Demetrius could be understood as reflecting a real concern among devotees of 
temple worship. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 804. Because of the aim of the speech, 
the credibility of the information contained in the text as well as the information con- 
tained in the subtext (the logical conclusion from the text) may be doubted, if not in 
regard to their historical credibility, at least in regard to their presentation. Concerning 
the mission activities of Paul, the speech of Demetrius directly (as explicitly written) and 
indirectly (as what can be deduced from the account) indicates several facts. Firstly, it 
attests to the reality that Paul achieved great mission success not only in Ephesus but 
also in the whole region of Asia by converting many Gentiles, who left the local cults 
in numbers significant enough to be taken note of by those who lived from the crafts 
connected to the temple of Artemis. Secondly, it indicates that Paul was actively arguing 
against “gods made by the human hands,’ that is, against a basic conviction characteristic 
of the Gentiles’ cults. Thirdly, Paul’s mission is recognised by Demetrius as the potential 
reason for the collapse of the social structure of Ephesus and the marginalisation of the 
local cult. Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 102—103. 
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to attain the desired reaction. The reaction of the crowd and the disturbances 
in the whole city proved his success (vv. 28—29).!42 


7:3 The Function of the Speech 
The speech of Demetrius is not the only speech in the narrative concerning 
the riot in Ephesus, since it is immediately followed by the speech of the town 
clerk (Ac 19,35-40). Both speeches form the greater part of the narrative (Ac 
19,2340), where the speech of Demetrius functions as the preparatory speech 
for the town clerk’s speech.143 The speech presents the socio-economical back- 
ground of the particular social group, which became central to the opposition 
to Paul. To this deliberate action, which in the end took the shape of a spon- 
taneous riot throughout the whole city, the legal authorities of the city had to 
answer (Ac 19,35-40), and this answer became another (following the state- 
ment of Gallio in Corinth) occasion for Luke to show the attitude of the local 
authorities of the Hellenistic world towards Paul’s mission activities. 
However, the speech itself has an important function in the whole narrative 
of Acts. This is the only speech in Acts that indicates the interests of a particu- 
lar group of the Gentiles (in this case the economic interests of the craftsmen 
of Ephesus) as the main reason for opposition to Paul’s mission activities. Luke 
in Ac 19,33-34 skilfully excludes any involvement by the Jews or any reference 
to Jewish religious controversy in the event. Although Demetrius in his speech 
used mostly pathos in his reference to the cult of Artemis, Luke clearly indi- 
cated that the main reason for the riot was economical (Ac 19,25.27).!44 This 
function of the speech, together with the speech in Lystra (Ac 13,15—-17), where 
religious reasons were presented, and the speech on the Areopagus (Ac 17,22- 
31), where philosophical reasons were presented, embrace socio-economical, 
religious, and philosophical aspects of the Hellenistic world, which became 
the biggest obstacles in Paul’s mission to the Gentiles. 


8 The Speech of the Town Clerk (Ac 19, 35-40) 


The speech of town clerk (Ac 19,35-40) is the second speech in the section con- 
cerning the riot in Ephesus (Ac 19,23—40) that resulted in Paul’s being forced to 


142 Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 158-161. 
143 The narrative outside the speeches only extends to Ac 19,23-25a.28-35a. 
144 The speech of the town clerk makes this even more self-evident (Ac 19,35-37). 
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leave the city.145 The direct reason for the speech is the riot by the craftsmen 
at the instigation of Demetrius.46 The main concern of the town clerk, as seen 
in his speech, is to minimise the potential consequences of Demetrius’ action, 
which could open to question the ability of the authorities to maintain order 
in the city.!4” However, the speech seems to be more than a mere example 
of a town official’s speech at a time of social disturbance. The analysis of the 
speech will show its meaning and function in Luke’s narrative concerning the 
event, which brought an end to the Paul’s mission in the city. 


The text of Ac 19, 35-40 

35 When the town clerk eventually succeeded in calming the crowd, he 
said, “People of Ephesus! Is there anybody that does not know that the 
city of Ephesians is the guardian of the temple of great Artemis and of her 
statue that fell from heaven? 36 Since these things cannot be denied, you 
ought to be quiet and do nothing rash. 37” These men you have brought 
here are neither temple robbers nor blasphemers of our goddess. 38 If 
Demetrius and the craftsmen he has with him have a complaint against 
any man, there are courts in session and there are proconsuls, let them 
bring charges against one another. 3° But if you seek anything further, it 
shall be settled in the regular assembly. 4° For indeed, we are in danger of 
being accused of a riot in connection with today’s events, since there is 


no real cause that we can give to justify this gathering. 


8.1 Structural Analysis of the Speech 

According to Luke’s narrative the riot in Ephesus forced Paul to leave the city 
forever (Ac 20,1). It begins with the speech of Demetrius (Ac 19,25-27) who, 
driven by personal interest, spoke about Paul’s mission activities as posing a 
deadly threat to the craftsmen’s guild and the cult of the goddess Artemis.!48 
The effect of the speech was the riot not only of the craftsmen (v. 28), but also 
the whole city was thrown into disorder (vv. 29.32). The crowd took Gaius and 
Aristarchus, Paul’s co-workers from Macedonia, and dragged them to the the- 
atre (v. 29b). Paul wanted to face the crowd but he was dissuaded from doing 
so by his friend, an Asiarch who was a man of high social position in the city 


145 R.F. Stoops, “Riot and Assembly: The social Context of Acts 19, 23-41,” JBL 108 (1989): 
73-91. 

146 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 656. 

147 Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 182-183. 

148 L.R. Taylor, “Artemis of Ephesus,’ in The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 5 (London: 
Macmillan, 1933), 251-256. 
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(v. 31).!49 Luke mentions that the Jews attempted to calm the crowd by forcing 
a certain Alexander to make an apology, but the crowd would not accept it.150 
Finally, the situation was handled by the town clerk, who calmed the distur- 
bances with a short but incisive speech, in which with rigorous logic he ex- 
posed the lack of any legal footing for the crowd’s assembly (Ac 19,35—40). 

The speech begins with an exordium indicating the audience, who are the 
inhabitants of Ephesus (v. 35a). In the form of a rhetorical question the clerk 
presents the narratio, which includes the generally known tradition that the 
image of Artemis fell from heaven, and that the city was entrusted with the 
care of the Temple of Artemis (vv. 35-36). After calming the crowd the clerk 
presents the propositio of the speech, which underlines the lack of legality for 
the action of the crowd who dragged Paul’s two co-workers to the theatre, even 
though they had not offended the goddess nor committed any crime against the 
temple (v. 37). In the probatio the clerk indicates that Demetrius is the reason 
for the disturbance in the city, and orders him to take proper and legal means 
to solve his private affairs (v. 38). In the peroratio the clerk informs the crowd 
that the assembly is illegal and to continue would have legal consequences.!5! 
In order to avoid such problems the controverted matters should be presented 
to a duly summoned legal assembly (vv. 39-40). The speech is delivered with 
deliberative rhetoric, aimed at persuading the crowd to act ina legal manner.5? 


8.2 The Meaning of the Speech 
The town clerk begins his speech by addressing the crowd as “Ephesians” in- 
stead of simply “men” or “people’, which indicates the intention on the one 


149 Scholars are not agreed on the political and religious function of the Asiarch. For the dif- 
ferent opinions see R.A. Kearsley, “The Asiarchs,” in Graeco-Roman setting, vol. 2 of The 
Book of Acts in its First Century Setting, 363-376; Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 
172-173; L.R. Taylor, “The Asiarchs,” in The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 5, 256-262. 

150 It is more probable that Alexander was about to make rather an apology on behalf of 
Jews living in Ephesus than on behalf of Paul. Luke speaks about an apology, but does 
not mention an accusation. Alexander’s apology on behalf of Jews could concern the fact 
that some Jews had nothing in common with Paul and his movement. Johnson thinks that 
Alexander was about to accuse Paul, (Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 349). However, 
Luke’s narrative concerning the period does not contain any open or widespread an- 
tagonism between Jews and Paul. Ac 19,8-9 refers to opposition and criticism by some 
Jews, but not to any accusation. Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 352. See also: 
C.L. Brinks, “Great is Artemis of the Ephesians,” 789-791. 

151 The authorities of the city should be questioned or even punished by superior Roman 
authorities for illegal assembly. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 551. 

152 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 598-599. 
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hand to gain the attention of the crowd, and on other hand to give a proper 
rhetorical introduction to the statement about to be made concerning the il- 
legal assembly.!53 The main effect of Demetrius’ speech had been to arouse 
social concern about the cult of the goddess Artemis, which he presented as 
being threatened by Paul’s mission activities (Ac 19,27).!5+ Although the ma- 
jority of the crowd did not know the reason for the concern, all were ready to 
defend the cult of the goddess Artemis (vv. 32-34). The town clerk played on 
the emotion and popular piety of the crowd, and in the form of a rhetorical 
question he clarified the two most important things concerning the cult of the 
Artemis.!>> The first, with the words "Egeciwv méAw vewxdpov odoav Tig weyoANS 
eds ‘Apteptsoc—the city of the Ephesians is guardian of the temple of the great 
Artemis, the town clerk affirmed that the city of Ephesus housed the important 
temple of Artemis.!5° The importance of the temple in Ephesus can be attested 
by the coins from the first century, which contains this title (vewxópoç).!57 The 
second affirmation concerns the image of the goddess Artemis, which is re- 
ferred to as Stometods—fell from Zeus, thus giving it a divine origin, and not a 
creation of human hands.!58 These two affirmations are the town clerk’s an- 
swers to two arguments—that the cult of Artemis would disappear, and that 
the image of Artemis was made by human hands—used by Demetrius to incite 
the citizens to riot. To reinforce his counter-arguments, the town clerk in a 
negative way, but with a tone of authority, underlines this belief that is shared 
by every person in the city. The town clerk’s opinion about the cult of Artemis 
in Ephesus and Demetrius’ opinion concerning the matter are contradictory, 
and raise a question about the nature of the town clerk’s statement. Luke’s 
narrative concerning Paul’s mission in Ephesus supports Demetrius’ view of 
the conditions, since it indicates that a considerable number of Ephesians had 
withdrawn from support of the local cult. This means that the statement of the 
clerk was more axiomatic in character and used for the rhetorical purpose of 


153 The term ypappatevç—scribe, in a Hellenistic context refers to the keeper of the records, 
or registrar, who was part of the local bureaucracy, and enjoyed a position of importance 
and distinction. Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts. Poetic, 174. 

154 R.F. Stoops, “Riot and Assembly,” 73-91. 

155 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2926. 

156 The term vewxópoç—the temple keeper, in Josephus’ works refers to a functionary entrust- 
ed with cleaning and tending the temple. Josephus, Bell. 1.153. However, it became the title 
for cities housing the important temples. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 350. 

157 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 598. 

158 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 810-811. 
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dispelling any doubts about the place of the cult of Artemis in Ephesus and 
restoring calm and common sense in the city (v. 36).!59 

The clerk’s statement aims at establishing a basis for describing the na- 
ture of the crowd’s action as mponetys—reckless, thoughtless (v. 36b). There is 
no reason for dragging the two men (Gaius and Aristarchus) to the theater 
(v. 37), since they are guilty neither of tepdcvAog (robbing the temple), nor of 
blasphemy (Bàacgypéw—to speak injuriously).!©° In this way, the clerk shows 
the lack of any connection between these men and the threat to the cult of 
Artemis, declaring, on the contrary, that these two men are innocent. As a con- 
sequence he indirectly overrules any religious accusations against them, and at 
the same time he puts responsibility for the riot on the shoulders of Demetrius. 
In this way, the town clerk presents the action of Demetrius as being illegal. 
According to Luke’s narrative the town clerk draws attention to two important 
facts. Paul’s co-workers are declared to be innocent without any investigation 
or interrogation.!®! Such would be a fundamental requirement for the proceed- 
ings to be legal. We are also informed about the agitator of the riot, and his true 
(economical) reason for inciting the riot. The town clerk, faced with the crowd, 
rightly reduced Demetrius’ riot to the level of a matter that was strictly private 
(v. 38). This kind of case should be solved in a legal manner during the court’s 
session and in the presence of the proconsul (v. 38).!6% After the clerk put the 
case of Demetrius versus Gaius and Aristarchus (and Paul) on its proper legal 
standing, he turns to solve the problem of illegal assembly (vv. 39-40). The 


159 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2932. 

160 Lucian of Samosata, in The Passing of Peregrinus 22, informs us that there were several at- 
tempts made to burn down the temple of Artemis at Ephesus. Witherington 111, The Acts 
of the Apostles, 599. 

161 They were cleared of any general accusation against the Jews about their unfriendly at- 
titude towards Pagan temples, however this does not necessarily mean that there was a 
distinction between Gentile citizens of the city and Jews living in the city, which is sup- 
ported by Ac 19,33-34, where the unfriendly attitude of Gentiles towards Jews is clearly 
mentioned. They were declared to be innocent of any insulting action against a specific 
local goddess, and in broader terms their mission activity was not found to be offensive 
to the local cult. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 661. The statements of the town clerk 
presented in verse 37 have much in common with the function of the speech in Luke’s 
narrative concerning the mission in Ephesus. This idea will be developed in the following 
discussion concerning the function of the Ac 19,35—40. 

162 The court is referred to here as &yopatoc—market place, since the court session took place 
on fixed days in the centre of the district, and was presided over by the proconsul of the 
province. Luke uses the plural form proconsuls probably in order to indicate the gen- 
eral character of the statement rather than confining it to this particular case. Schnabel, 
Exegetical Commentary, 81-812. 
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clerk reminds the crowd that all matters that were of concern to them could 
be discussed at the legal assembly évvouw exxAnoia—lawful assembly, which 
usually took place at least once a month (v. 39).!©3 This indicates that the pres- 
ent assembly is illegal, and that it could result in severe consequences for the 
whole city (v. 40).16* Roman administration was highly suspicious of illegal as- 
semblies since usually they were connected to riots against Rome. For this rea- 
son the local administrations were severely punished if anything of this nature 
occurred. The clerk’s statement, then, was not merely a threat used for rhe- 
torical purposes, but it points to a real danger (unlike the hypothetical danger 
imagined by Demetrius), since the event had to be recorded and that account 
would necessarily include reference to the lack of any legal basis for the as- 
sembly. This lack is underlined strongly and it serves as the kind of accusation 
against the illegally assembled crowd. It was they, rather than the mission of 
Paul and his co-workers, who put the city in the danger.!® 

The town clerk throughout his speech keeps the city’s interest in focus, 
rather than protecting Paul and his co-workers. This approach shows that the 
action of Demetrius was a danger for the city, despite its being a merely private 
affair. Demetrius’ reason for the riot was recognised as being hypocritical, and 
it demonstrated his ignorance of proper legal procedure, as well as his lack of 
common sense.!66 


8.3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech of the town clerk takes two functions in the narrative structure 
of Acts, the first being to offer a reason for Paul’s concluding his mission in 
Ephesus, and the second is to present Luke's general evaluation of Roman of- 
ficials’ legal conduct towards the mission activities of Paul. Concerning the 
first function, the speech that ends the narrative concerning Paul’s mission in 
Ephesus contains two important details regarding the relations between Paul 
and the Hellenistic world. The first shows that Paul’s activity met with strong 
opposition from some elements of the local communities. Although socio- 
religious arguments were used, the problems derived entirely from pragmatic 
and economic reasons.!®’ It was not the kerygma itself proclaimed by Paul that 
brought the opposition, but the quite significant success of his mission, which 
indirectly influenced, or at least challenged, the economic status of a particular 


163 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2937-2939. 

164 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 350. 

165 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 600. 
166 Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 169-171. 
167 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 353. 
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and prominent workers’ guild (Ac 19,38). The second detail indicates that so- 
cial disturbance in the local community was the reason for Paul’s discontinu- 
ing the mission. Although the administration of the city did not find any legal 
basis for an accusation against Paul’s co-workers case, the riot showed that the 
hostile attitude of an influential social group, supported by a majority of the 
citizens, made it dangerous for Paul to stay any longer in the city.!68 It is not 
clear if Demetrius after this failure intended to take legal action against Paul, 
as the clerk had suggested he could, but this is very possible, and Ac 19,30-32 
implies that his disciples and friendly officials in the city encouraged Paul to 
leave the city. 

The second function of the speech concerns Luke’s presentation of the legal 
attitude of the local administration towards Paul’s mission in the Hellenistic 
cities. The speech of the town clerk shows that the administration at Ephesus 
did not recognise private interest, even if supported by religious argument, as 
being sufficient reason for irregular assembly. Economic reasons and private 
group interests that caused the disturbances are recognised as being the real 
threat for the city administration, hence Paul’s two co-workers were not guilty 
of any crime against the local cult, and their private beliefs were of no interest 
to the magistrates of the city. The main concern of the clerk is the illegality of 
the assembly. Contrary to the speech of Demetrius, where Paul and his activi- 
ties were presented as being a threat to the local cult, Paul and his movement 
are not the concern of the town clerk. This attitude should not be interpreted 
as suggesting any pro-Christian attitude on the part of the clerk, but rather 
shows the general religious tolerance characteristic of Hellenist culture.!®° The 
function of the speech is to indicate another element of Hellenistic world, 
which allowed Paul to continue the mission in Ephesus and Asia for two years. 
Religious tolerance worked in favour of the new movement (in this particular 
case for Christians), which met with no obstacles from the side of the legal 
administration of the cities. On the contrary, the obstacles and the opposition 
came from particular groups, which for different reasons opposed Paul and his 
co-workers. 


168 The narrative in Ac 20,1 seems to support this interpretation. Also, the reason given in 
Ac 20,16-27 for Paul’s avoiding Ephesus on his way back to Jerusalem could not be the 
only one. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 356-367. 

169 At this point our interpretation of Ac 19,35—40 differs from that proposed by Padilla (The 
Speeches of Outsiders in Acts, 174-175). 
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9 The Speech of James and the Elders to Paul (Ac 21, 20-25) 


The speech of elders to Paul shows him to be a controversial person in the opin- 
ion of the Jewish Christians of the Jerusalem community, and this presentation 
corresponds to other narratives concerning the relation between Paul and the 
Jerusalem community (Ac 9,26—30, 15,1-6).!”° The speech presents the elders 
of the church as being the mediators between Paul and his Jewish Christian 
opponents, in order to avoid problems expected to emerge as a result of the un- 
favourable reputation he had among the Diaspora Jews. This had been spread 
among the Christian Jews in Jerusalem and was based on a misunderstanding 
of the true meaning of Paul’s controversial teaching concerning some topics 
that were fundamental to Jews.!7! It seems that the speech has a special place 
in Luke's narrative strategy, which raises a question regarding purpose of the 
speech and its function in Luke’s account concerning Paul’s imprisonment. 


The text of Ac 21, 20-25 

21 You see, brother, how thousands of Jews have now become believers, 
and they are all zealous for the Law, 2! however they have been told about 
you, that you teach all the Jews who are among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses, telling them not to circumcise their children or observe the cus- 
toms. 2? What is to be done? They will certainly hear that you have come. 
23 So do what we tell you. We have four men who are under a vow ** take 
these men and purify yourself along with them and pay their expenses, so 
that they may shave their heads. This will let everyone know there is no 
truth in the talks they have heard about you but that you yourself live in 
observance of the Law. 5 But regarding the Gentiles who have believed, 
we have written them our decision that they must abstain from meat sac- 
rificed to idols, from blood, from what is strangled and from fornication. 


9.1 Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The elders of the church give the speech in Jerusalem on second day after Paul’s 
arrival in the city (Ac 2117-18), on the occasion of Paul's visit to James.!”* The 
audience of the speech consists of believers who hosted Paul and Luke as well 


170 Although the speech was delivered in the house of James, the author of the speech is 
not James himself but it is attributed to all the elders gathered there. Schnabel sees here 
Luke’s attempt to avoid connecting James to the events that would culminate in the arrest 
of Paul. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 81-812. 

171 + Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 692. 

172 Neil, The Acts of the Apostles, 216-219. 
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as James and all the elders in Jerusalem (Ac 21,18). Paul gives an account of his 
mission in Asia and Europe, causing the elders to praise God for Paul’s achieve- 
ment (Ac 21,20), however it does not remove their misgivings concerning Paul’s 
stay in Jerusalem, and for this reason and in this context the elders deliver the 
speech to him (Ac 21,20-25). The speech begins with a short exordium indi- 
cating that the addressee of the speech is only Paul himself. The next part of 
the speech is a narratio (Ac 21,20-21), which presents the present situation in 
the Jerusalem church (v. 20), including mention of the problem caused by the 
generally negative evaluation of Paul’s mission methods (v. 21).!”3 The context 
indicates that the problem lies within the community of Jews who believe in 
Jesus, and according to the elders’ speech, there are three groups holding dif- 
ferent positions. The first group consists of Jews who as Jesus’ believers follow 
the Mosaic Law (Ac 21,20). The second group consists of Paul, who is accused 
of encouraging the Jewish Christians and the Jews living among the Gentiles 
to abandon the Law of Moses, and probably also includes those who follow his 
teaching.!”4 The third group is formed by James and the elders, who play the 
role of mediators between the first and the second group. Verses 20-21 give a 
background for the propositio presented in v. 22, which is indicated by a rhetor- 
ical question and refers to the same subject (Paul) as vv. 20-21. The following 
verses (Ac 21,23—24) are the probatio of the speech, which presents the solution 
to the problem given in an authoritative manner by the authors of the speech.!”5 
Paul, together with the four Jewish Christians from the Jerusalem church, must 
perform ritual purification according to the Law. This is the elders’ solution 
in order to avoid conflict within the community in Jerusalem. The last verse 
(v. 25) is the peroratio of the speech, which in fact seems to be out of place 
and has no connection with the speech. It contains teaching concerning the 
Gentiles, and is a modified repetition of the decree of the Jerusalem council 
(Ac 15,20.29).!”6 Taking into consideration the fact that Paul took part in the 
council, this information addressed to Paul seems to be unnecessary. However, 
the use of the verb in the first plural émeotetAapev—we wrote suggests that the 


173 The subject of verse 20 and verse 21 is the same, namely Jewish Christians. Conzelmann, 
Acts of the Apostles, 180. 

174 The authors of the speech take no particular side, as is indicated by the use of the third 
plural pronoun (Jewish Christians from Jerusalem) and second singular pronoun (Paul), 
but they attempt to prevent conflict between the two sides. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 693. 

175 The verb in the second singular imperative (ayvic@ytt) is used here. 

176 Witherington 111 argues that the letter differs from the decree of the council, and its aim 
was to clarify that the charge against Paul was caused not by his mission to Gentiles but 
by Jewish Christian criticism of Paul's teaching (The Acts of the Apostles, 650-651). 
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elders used this information, known to both sides, as their final argument ad- 
dressed to Paul in order to make him act according to their wish. The context 
following the speech concerns the event in the Jerusalem Temple, which led to 
Paul’s imprisonment (Ac 21,27—40). 


9.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

Before the speech of the elders begins, Luke gives Paul’s account concerning 
his mission among the Gentiles (Ac 21,1819), which, judging from the reaction 
of the elders (v. 20), was optimistic and focused on the successes. Immediately 
after praising God for Paul’s achievements, the elders point to the other side of 
Paul’s mission among the Diaspora Jews and the Gentiles, which involved some 
controversy about his teaching. After the elders addressed Paul as “brother”, 
which despite the singular form dictated by the context was a formal greeting,!”” 
in verse 20 the elders in a very direct way explained to Paul the fundamen- 
tal rules of the Jerusalem community, where Jesus’ believers continued to fol- 
low Jewish customs and obey the Law. The term mé&vtes—all indicates that in 
Jerusalem this was a common practice followed also by the elders.!’8 The Jews 
who believed in Jesus, living in Jerusalem (and probably throughout Judea), 
did not consider themselves to be non-Jews, or to be different from the Jews 
who did not believe in Jesus. The elders underline the fact that thousands of 
Jews who believe in Jesus are still zealous for the Law, indicating the large num- 
ber of believers in Jerusalem, and the fact that all the believing Jews had a com- 
mon lifestyle as Jews.!’9 This statement serves as preparation for indicating the 
problem concerning Paul’s approach that went contrary to the attitude of the 
Jerusalem community (Ac 21,21). Paul is known in Jerusalem (among the Jewish 
Christians) as the Jew who teaches Jews in the Diaspora to abandon the Law 
(the first accusation), by abandoning the signs of the covenant (the second ac- 
cusation), and by encouraging them to change their Jewish customs (the third 
accusation).!8° Although the elders speak about rumours concerning Paul, the 
context (v. 22) suggests that it was commonly accepted in Jerusalem that Paul 
was encouraging Jews to abandon Judaism, and so he was calling on Jews to 


177 Soards, The Speeches in Acts, 10. 

178 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 585-586. 

179 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3119-3124. 

180 Verse 21 mentions also Gentiles. Sanders thinks that this can hardly refer to the “God- 
fearers”, but rather it refers to Jews living among Gentiles. J.T. Sanders, “Who is a Jew and 
Who is a Gentile in the Book of Acts,’ NTS 37 (1991): 447. 
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become non-Jews.!*! Based on the knowledge of Paul’s letters, we know that 
this widespread opinion had nothing to do with the real Paul’s teaching.!®? In 
this case the opinion circulating among the believers in Jerusalem can be in- 
terpreted in two ways. According to the first possible interpretation Paul had 
many opponents actively challenging him not only in the mission territory but 
also spreading (with success) their negative opinion about Paul among believ- 
ers in Jerusalem, the most prestigious community of Jesus’ followers.!®3 The 
second possible interpretation of verse 21 is that the community in Jerusalem 
did not yet know of Paul’s teaching concerning the relationship between the 
Law and faith, or that they failed to understand or to accept his teaching con- 
cerning justification.'®4 This would refer to the members of the Jerusalem com- 
munity other than the elders, because Luke presents the elders in a neutral 
light, as those who present the opinion of others.!8° 

The short verse 22 containing a rhetorical question offers the interesting in- 
formation that the elders were aware of the danger of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem, 
which made them deliver this speech and require that Paul should act accord- 
ing to their will (Ac 21,23-24).!8° Were they afraid for Paul’s life or more con- 
cerned about possible disturbances in the community? Verse 24b supports the 
second possibility, and it indicates that the possible danger could come from 
the side of some of Jesus’ believers in Jerusalem.!®7 In order to solve the prob- 
lem the elders ordered Paul to participate in the community, partly by helping 
financially the four believers to fulfil their Nazarite vows, and also fulfil his 
purification ritual (Ac 21,23).!88 In this way Paul would prove to the members 
of the Jerusalem church that he himself had not abandoned the Law, but was 
still obeying it, thus excluding the suspicion the he is teaching against the Law, 


181 The present tense of õð&oxeç suggests something still on-going. Schnabel, Exegetical 
Commentary, 874. 

182 Before this there is no mention of such an accusation in Luke’s narrative in Acts. Johnson, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 375. 

183 This interpretation is based on Luke’s historical account concerning Paul mission activi- 
ties. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 874. 

184 This interpretation is based on Paul’s teaching as found in his letters, and it reinforces the 
conclusion that the Acts of the Apostles are Luke’s narrative composition. Conzelmann, 
Acts of the Apostles, 180. 

185 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 180. 

186 The rhetorical question is a device used to prepare the reader for the following answer. 
Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3132-3133. 

187 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 650. 

188 Paul did not take the Nazarite vow. He only fulfils the purification ritual required of all 
Jews returning from abroad. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, 611-12. 
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circumcision and other Jewish customs, and showing that all accusations con- 
cerning his mission among the Jews in diaspora are without any basis in fact 
(Ac 21,24). 

In verse 25, the speech seems to turn to a new topic, which has no connec- 
tion with the previous parts of the speech. The teaching concerns the Gentiles, 
and in fact it is a repetition of some parts of the decree of the Jerusalem coun- 
cil, which hardly fits the topic of the present speech.!®° However, if we take 
verse 25 as the final argument of the elders in their presentation of the problem 
and its solution, the quotation of the decree indicates that the Jerusalem com- 
munity respected the differences of Gentile Christians, only requiring of them 
obedience to some parts of the Law that were necessary to enable relations 
(such as unity at the table) possible between Gentile and Jewish Christians. If 
Gentile Christians are obliged to obey some part of the Law, then the Jewish 
Christians (particularly Paul in this case) are obliged to obey the Law. The mes- 
sage that the elders want to give is that Jewish Christians should follow the Law 
and the customs of the Jews, particularly in places and communities that are 
more strictly Jewish. However, not all that is required of Jewish Christians is 
also required of Gentile Christians.!°° 


9.3 The Function of the Speech 

The speech of the elders is another structural speech that has no direct relation 
to the speeches contained in the section concerning Paul’s trail and his im- 
prisonment (Ac 21-28). The speech has no direct connection with the topical 
speeches of the section Ac 22,1-23,35, but it serves as a necessary preparation 
in order to clarify the relation between the elders of the Jerusalem community 
and Paul, before the narrative concerning Paul’s imprisonment begins. Jewish 
Christians in Jerusalem were aware of the adverse account Paul spread by his 
opponents from Asia, and consequently some of them (excluding the elders) 
harboured suspicions concerning Paul's interpretation of the Scripture and his 
attitude towards the Law of Moses. The speech gives no ground for assuming 
that the elders believed the accusations against Paul, and the reason and the 
aim of their speech was to prevent potential conflict within the community, 
which could also endanger Paul himself. The elders required Paul to prove open- 
ly that he follows Jewish Law and customs (Ac 21,24), which in their opinion 


189 The Gentiles do not have to obey the Law or follow Jewish customs, but they must aban- 
don everything that is connected with idolatry (Ac 15,29). This version of the Jerusalem 
decree has changed the order of prohibition, and it does not contain the “golden rule’. 
Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 376. 

190 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 877. 
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should convince Jewish Christians in Jerusalem that all the accusations made 
against him were baseless. According to Luke’s account, from the beginning 
to the end of his mission career, Paul had to contend with such suspicion, ac- 
cusation, misunderstanding and difficulties from the side of both Jews and 
Jewish Christians,!®! and the community in Jerusalem was no exception. 
The function of the speech is to indicate that in spite of some suspicions to- 
wards Paul, the members of the Jerusalem community took no action against 
Paul and they were not involved in the event leading to Paul’s imprisonment 
(Ac 21,27-40).!9? The elders of the Jerusalem community secured Paul’s posi- 
tion among the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, but it was beyond their power, 
or more probably beyond their full understanding of the complexity of the 
problem concerning Paul’s mission activities, to protect him from the antago- 
nism of the Diaspora Jews who did not believe in Jesus. 


10 The Second Speech of Festus (Ac 25, 24-27) 


The second speech of Festus concerns the case of Paul, which for the recently 
arrived new procurator was a very annoying and complicated situation. On 
the one hand the accusation against Paul concerned Jewish religious matters 
completely unknown to Festus, and on other hand Paul possessed Roman citi- 
zenship, which gave him the right to appeal to Caesarea for a fair trial.!9+ Paul's 
request put the governor in a difficult situation because he was required to 
write a report containing a description of the prisoner’s crime that would jus- 
tify a trial in Rome, and also an explanation of the reason for the appeal.!9> The 
narrative in Ac 25,1-22 clearly shows that Festus was unable to provide any of 
the information required for the report, forcing him to seek help from Herod 
Agrippa 11, the last king of the Jews. In his first speech Festus presented the 
case of Paul only to Herod Agrippa 11 and Bernice (Ac 25,1421), and now he 
gives the speech to the king and all the dignitaries of the city of Caesarea pres- 


191 This aspect of Paul’s biography is attested even stronger in Paul’s writings (cf. Gal 2). 

192 The next section, the events at the Jerusalem Temple, begins with the indication of the 
initiators of Paul’s arrest, who do not include the members of the Jerusalem community 
(Ac 21,27). Concerning this problem see Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 377-380. 

193 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 378. 

194 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 654-655. 

195 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 207. 
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ent in the audience chamber (Ac 25,24-27).!%6 This gives the speech a very offi- 
cial character and at the same time it raises a question concerning the function 
of the speech in Luke’s narrative structure in Acts. 


The text of Ac 25, 24-27 

24 Then Festus said, “King Agrippa, and all here present with us, you see 
this man about whom the entire Jewish community has petitioned me, 
both in Jerusalem and here, shouting that he ought not to live any longer. 
25 But I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death, however 
he himself appealed to the Emperor, and I decided to send him. 6 But I 
have nothing definite about him to write to my sovereign. Therefore I have 
brought him before all of you, and before you in particular, King Agrippa, 
so that after we have examined him, I may have something to write. 2” For 
it seems to me unreasonable to send a prisoner without indicating the 
charges against him. 


10.1 Structural Analysis of the Speech 

The second speech of Festus (Ac 25,24—27) is placed in the context of the official 
investigation of Paul before Festus, Herod Agrippa 11, Bernice, the command- 
ers and city notables, which took place in the audience chamber in Caesarea, 
with all splendours characteristic of the royal court. The preceding context of 
this speech is the first speech of Festus before the king Agrippa 11 and Bernice 
(Ac 25,14—21), and the following context is Paul’s speech before king Agrippa 11 
(Ac 26,1-29). The speech contains deliberative rhetoric intended to help Festus 
to get assistance in the process of creating sufficient documentation for Caesar.!9” 
The speech begins with an exordium with Festus particularly addressing first 
Herod Agrippa 11 and then the others (v. 24a).!98 It is followed by the narratio 
(v. 24b), where Festus indicates that Jews from Jerusalem and Caesarea not 
only accused Paul but even demanded his condemnation. In the propositio 
(v. 25) Festus states that he found Paul guilty of no crime, but that he had nev- 
ertheless appealed to Caesar, and the appeal was well founded. In the probatio 


196 Both speeches take the form of a recapitulation of the event presented by Luke in 
Ac 25,1-12. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 429. 

197 Padilla finds no particular rhetorical device in this speech (The Speeches of Outsiders in 
Acts, 229-230). However, the main aim of Festus’ speech is to present his need of their 
assistance, from which we can conclude that the speech contains deliberative rhetoric. 

198 The mention in particular of Festus, Herod Agrippa, the tribunes and other dignitar- 
ies of Caesarea, shows that this assembly was of a very legal nature. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 
3485-3486. 
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(v. 26), Festus gives the reason for the investigation, which in fact, from the legal 
point of view, has no basis since Paul's appeal has been made and accepted as 
legitimate. The reason lies in Festus’ own need to find sufficient explanation 
for Paul’s case, which he could use in his report to Caesar as a reasonable proof 
of proper conduct on his part as a judge. In the peroratio Festus rightly con- 
cludes that it would be dangerous for him to send to Caesar a prisoner without 
any clear accusations (v. 27).199 

The speech has chiastic structure (A-B-A!), where: A (v. 24) presents the ac- 
cusation against Paul; B (v. 25) gives Festus’ judgment on the Jews’ accusation; 
A! (vv. 26-27) introduces Festus’ dilemma in relation to the lack of a reason for 
an accusation against Paul on the part of a Roman official who is about to send 
a prisoner for trial before Caesar.2°° Sections A and A! concern the lack of suf- 
ficient accusation against Paul, which naturally introduces the main concern 
of the speech presented in section B, namely, Paul’s innocence. 


10.2 The Meaning of the Speech 

In the second speech (Ac 25,24-27) Festus does not give a simple summary 
account of Paul’s case, as he did in his first speech (Ac 25,14—21), but he is 
seeking for a solution to a problem created by an unexpected turn of events 
(Ac 25,9-12). Festus begins the speech with the exordium, which includes 
the address to the king Agrippa and all Festus’ guests present in the chamber 
(v. 24a). The direct address to the king in verses 24 and 26, together with Paul’s 
speech before the king (Ac 26,1-29) strongly suggest that although the event 
had a public character the main focus is on Herod Agrippa 11.20! Next, in a short 
narratio Festus presents Paul’s case in a summary fashion, but giving special at- 
tention to the public and radical character of the accusation (v. 24b). Not only 
in Jerusalem but also in Caesarea the “whole Jewish community” accused Paul 
(Ac 25,1-7) seeking for his condemnation (Ac 25,24).2°? In the propositio Luke 
presents Festus’ conviction that Paul has committed no crime that deserves 
condemnation (v. 25a), as he had concluded it in the first speech (Ac 25,18); 


199 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 734. 

200 Fora similar structure but with different conclusion, see Padilla, The Speeches of Outsiders 
in Acts, 229-230. 

201 Verse 23 mentions also Festus’ tribunes, who were probably in charge of the security of 
the meeting, and the dignitaries of Caesarea whose attendance was required by the king’s 
visit to the city. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3485-3486. 

202 The statement concerning the extent of the accusation against Paul is probably hyper- 
bolic, since not all Jews were involved in the case. But the radical nature of the Jewish 
request should be taken literally since the emotion of the crowd is explicitly mentioned 
in Ac 22,22. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1000. 
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however, here Festus directly, and in a positive way, pronounces his judgment 
concerning Paul’s innocence.?° It is the second of three cases (Ac 23,29, 25,25, 
26,31) in which Roman officials declare Paul’s innocence.?°* Without any ex- 
planation concerning the reason, Festus informs his hearers that Paul had 
appealed to Caesar and that the appeal has been accepted by him (v. 25b).2 
The fact that the prisoner, without being condemned, appealed to Caesar cre- 
ated a problem for Festus who needed to write a sufficient explanation con- 
cerning his decision to recognise the appeal.?°® Since Festus was convinced 
(Ac 25,18.20) that Paul was guilty of no crime against Roman law, he seeks to 
find arguments for his decision in Jewish religious law, which he does not un- 
derstand sufficiently and is incapable of making a personal judgment. For this 
reason he needs the help of the king Herod Agrippa 11. This latter, well-versed 
in Jewish Law and customs, as well as Roman law and Roman customs, would 
find arguments to prove that Festus’ decision was based on sufficient reason 
(v. 26).297 Festus speaks (v. 26) about dcpaAns—definitive facts, what shows his 
expectation concerning Paul’s interrogation before the king Agrippa.?°8 In the 
peroratio Festus shows in a general manner his awareness of the fact that to 
send a prisoner to Caesar without sufficient reason could be seen as an indica- 
tion of his incompetence (v. 27) and would influence his career.?°9 


203 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 733. In the account in verse 25 Festus’ version 
differs from his first speech (Ac 25,18-20), in which he expressed his inability to judge the 
case. It also differs from Luke’s narrative in Ac 25,8—9, where the lack of a just disposition 
on the part of Festus is presented. However, the narration of Ac 25,8—11 refers to both 
kinds of crime, crime against Roman law and crime against the Jewish Law. Festus in his 
speeches (Ac 25,18-19.25) seems to concentrate only on crimes against Roman law. 

204 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 427. 

205 The declaration of Paul’s innocence (v. 25) put Festus in a difficult situation. How could he 
explain the prisoner's appeal to Caesar? In this way, Luke in his narrative does not allow 
Festus to escape from the judgment of the readers based on the narrative of Ac 25,9.20. 
Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1000. 

206 Together with a prisoner, the governor had to send a report called litterae dimissoriae siue 
apostoli. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 207. 

207 Since Herod Agrippa 11 was educated at the court of the emperor Claudius and he was 
trusted by Nero, his opinion or verdict would be of crucial importance in such an ambiva- 
lent case. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3488-3490. 

208 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 427. 

209 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 726. 
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10.3 The Function of the Speech 

The second speech of Festus has two functions: the specific function is to pres- 
ent Festus’ problem and the way in which he hopes to solve it. This function 
is indicated by the structure of the speech (A-B-A!), where section A! explic- 
itly gives the reason and purpose of the speech. The conclusion of the speech, 
given in section B, is that according to Roman law, represented here by the 
governor Festus, Paul is not guilty of any crime and for this reason could not 
be condemned to death (Ac 25,25).2!° However, Paul appealed for a trial be- 
fore Caesar, which created for Festus an unexpected problem, since he has to 
present to Caesar sufficient reason for accepting the appeal, as well as write a 
precise report of the investigation, which would clearly indicate that a crime 
against Roman law was involved. To give the true reason (Ac 25,9) would be po- 
litical suicide, and to send the prisoner without sufficient explanation would 
show up Festus’ incompetence (Ac 25,27). Festus’ solution was to present Paul’s 
case before Herod Agrippa 11 and the dignitaries of the people of Caesarea in 
the hope that they would find something that would serve as sufficient argu- 
ment for the litterae dimissoriae siue apostoli that he had to write. The only rea- 
son for appealing to Caesar that could be used in this case, concerned Jewish 
religious matters, which by all standards was something that not only the local 
authorities but also Rome (Caesar) would prefer not to be involved with. It 
is questionable if a Jewish religious matter could be recognised as adequate 
reason for accepting an appeal to Caesar. In this difficult situation, the interro- 
gation before Herod Agrippa 11, a person who was well known in Rome, could 
be extremely helpful at least in two ways.2!! First, Agrippa was competent to 
judge Jewish religious matters, and so his decision would be beyond dispute. 
Then, secondly, mention in the report of the name of Agrippa, would make the 
whole investigation acceptable in the eyes of Caesar as having been properly 
conducted.2!2 In fact, we do not know what Festus wrote in his litterae dimis- 
soriae siue apostoli, since the conclusion of Paul’s interrogation before Herod 
Agrippa 11 did not bring any real assistance to Festus’ needs (Ac 26,31). This 
conclusion leads us to see a second, general function in the speech in terms of 
Luke's narrative concept in the section concerning Paul’s trial before Festus, as 
well as Luke's general statement concerning Paul’s innocence. In the narrative 
concept of the section Paul’s speech before Herod Agrippa 11 seems to be irrel- 
evant, because Paul was not found guilty of any crime by Festus, and the deci- 


210 This conclusion is based on the narrative in Ac 25,1-22, where the legal investigation con- 
cerning Paul’s guilt is presented. 

211 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 427—429. 

212 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 727. 
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sion concerning Paul’s appeal had already been made, and hence the speech 
contributed little or nothing to the merit of Paul’s case.!5 It is more probable 
that Luke put the second speech of Festus here in order to provide a reason for 
Paul’ speech before the king. It has a preparatory function giving the reason 
for the last and most important speech (Ac 26,1-23) in the section concerning 
Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea, and at the same time gives the whole section 
(Ac 25,13-27) a structure more fitting to a narrative concerning the king. The 
speech, as already noted, also contains the second specific insistence on Paul's 
innocence.?!4 


213 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 460. 

214 The first official statement is given by Lysias at the beginning of investigation con- 
cerning Paul's case (Ac 23,29). The second official statement is given by Festus before 
the king Herod Agrippa 11 (Ac 25,25). The third official statement is given by Herod 
Agrippa 11, at the end of the Paul’s detention in Caesarea (Ac 26,31). Fitzmyer, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 693. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Function of the Speeches in the Narrative 
of Acts 


In this last chapter, we will gather the results of the analysis provided in 
Chapters 1—3. Our purpose is to show that the manner in which the speeches are 
used has a specific function in the structure of Acts. In Chapter 1, it was shown 
that the Acts of the Apostles even without the speeches gives a chronologi- 
cal and historical account of the beginning of the Christian movement in the 
Mediterranean world. The logical conclusion is that the main function of the 
speeches differs from providing merely historical information.! This raises 
the question concerning the function of the speeches. In Chapters 2-3, we pre- 
sented an analysis of all the speeches, where Chapter 2 contains the speeches, 
which we called “topical speeches” or “thematic speeches”. These speeches 
were separate from what we called “structural speeches”. The main principle 
for the distinction between the speeches was presence of a topic that is con- 
tinued and developed in the other speeches of the same section. The analysis 
of the topical speeches in Chapter 2 shows that Luke arranges them into trip- 
tych-like scheme in which the first speech has an introductory character, the 
second develops this, and the third speech acts as a conclusion. In this way, a 
particular theological or legal topic is presented. Chapter 3 considers the struc- 
tural speeches, which play an important role in the narrative structure of Acts, 
nevertheless they contain no particular topic that is subject to development in 
other speeches of the section. 

In the following, the elements that have been analysed separately will be 
considered as a whole in order to bring out more clearly the narrative artistry 
of Luke. In this chapter, all speeches are presented in chronological order, but 
still with distinction between the topical speeches and the structural speeches, 
according to Luke’s narration that makes it possible for the reader to gain easi- 
er access to the results of the analysis provided in Chapter 2 and Chapter 3. In 


1 This statement is of crucial importance. Very often, the information found in the speeches is 
used as the basis for establishing chronology or biography. However, in some cases the infor- 
mation in the speeches contradicts that found in other New Testament writings, especially 
in the case of Paul. The context, in which the facts are presented in the speeches, serves a 
theological rather than a historical purpose. We should keep this in mind before we consider 
as factual any historical information contained in the speeches. 
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addition, after pointing up the function of each speech, the most crucial points 
of the speeches will be discussed. In the footnotes, we will refer to the pages 
earlier in the book, where each of the speeches is analysed. 


1 The Speeches in the Narrative Concerning the Jerusalem Period 
1.1 The Structural Speeches 
iai The Speech of Jesus (Ac 1,4-8)? 


The narrative in Acts begins with the event with which Luke’s Gospel (Lk 
24,36-53) ends. However, the event is presented differently in both sources 
due to the function they take in the narrative structures of the writings. In 
Acts, this event is the beginning of the account concerning the emergence of 
the Christian movement. The narrative of the event contains the speech of 
Jesus (Ac 1,4-8—a structural speech), which introduces the two main topics 
of Acts. The first topic considers the Holy Spirit (Ac 1,5.8), and it runs through- 
out the book presenting the Holy Spirit as being the agent of the most crucial 
decisions taken by the apostles and the Christian communities. The Lukan 
Jesus promised that the first people anointed with the Holy Spirit would be 
the apostles, and that the event was to take place in Jerusalem. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit as the sign of the eschatological era was interpreted by them 
initially in a manner characteristic of mainstream Judaism, but the words of 
Jesus show a new meaning given to the eschatological times, which regards 
proclaiming the Gospel rather than the restoration of the Israel kingdom. This 
correction of eschatological expectation links to the second topic concerning 
the mission activities of the apostles (Ac 1,8), which will start in Jerusalem and 
expand through Judea and Samaria to the whole world known to them. This 
second topic serves as a kind of brief introduction to the content of Acts in 
which the progress of the narrative concerning the mission expansion corre- 
lates with Jesus’ mission order presented by Luke in His speech (Ac 1,8). In fact, 
the content of Acts shows that the mission started in Jerusalem (Ac 1,12-7,60), 
progressed to the region of Judea and Samaria (Ac 8,1-12,25, Ac 15) and finally 
reached the centre of the Mediterranean world (Ac 13-14, 16-28). The apostles 
will become capable of fulfilling Jesus’ command, only after the gift of the 


2 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 1. 

3 Johnson thinks that the whole section of Ac 11-1 has a recapitulative character (to Lk 24,36- 
53) in order to indicate a transition to a new stage of the story, which in this particular case 
transforms the narrative concerning Jesus’ life and deeds into an account concerning the first 
generation of Christian communities (The Acts of the Apostles, 28). 
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Holy Spirit is given to them; for this they have to wait in Jerusalem, and then 
they will become witnesses to Jesus, since by the power of the Holy Spirit Jesus 
will work and teach through the ministry of the disciples.* 


1.1.2 The Speech of Peter (Ac 1,16-22)5 

The narrative concerning the activities of the Twelve in Jerusalem begins 
with the account of the replacement of Judas with the choice of Matthias 
(Ac 115-26). The account contains another structural speech (Ac 116-22), 
which is given by Peter, who acts as the head of the Twelve, and it concerns 
the story of Judas’ betrayal and Peter’s call for his replacement. Concerning the 
person of Judas, Peter affirms that he was one of the Twelve, with full mem- 
bership, but he was also the one who betrayed Jesus for money,® with which 
he bought land, where he died in an accident rather than by hanging him- 
self as Mathew reports (Mt 27,3-10).” The case of Judas became well known 
to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, who based on the story named this land as 
recorded. Peter explained this case as the fulfilment of a Davidic prophecy 
(Ps 41,9), which should be taken as the common practice of the first genera- 
tion of Christian as they evaluated and interpreted their reality in the light of 
the Jewish Scriptural tradition. Concerning the replacement for Judas, Peter 
narrates some information, which describes self-understanding of the Twelve. 
The necessity for a replacement indicates that the Twelve where aware of their 
identity as the New Israel, build on the foundation of the twelve apostles as 
Israel built on foundation of the twelve sons of Jacob (Israel).8 The require- 
ment put on the candidates shows that the group of Jesus’ followers was bigger 
than only twelve followers, and the number twelve takes on a strictly theologi- 
cal meaning. 

The main function of the speech is to give the readers of Acts the informa- 
tion that the group of the Twelve (the foundation of the New Israel) remains 
undiminished but is filled by the replacement by Matthias, a man who from 
the beginning was with Jesus and the apostles, although he was not counted as 
an apostle. After the replacement of Judas, the Twelve were prepared to receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


4 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 101. 
The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 2. 

6 N.P. Estrada, From Followers to Leaders: The Apostle in the Ritual of Status Transformation in 
Acts 1-2, JSNTSS 255 (London: T&T Clark, 2004), 37. 

7 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 124. 

8 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 12. 
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1.1.3 The Community Prayer (Ac 4,24-30)9 

After the three topical speeches, Luke in his narrative concerning the Jerusalem 
period inserts structural speech, which takes the shape of the community 
prayer (Ac 4,24-30). The consequence (Ac 4,21) of the interrogation of Peter 
and John by the Sanhedrin was that the disciples in Jerusalem prayed for the 
strength to proclaim the kerygma without fear. It indicates that the Twelve and 
the whole community were conscious of an escalation of the problem and 
the approaching conflict, which cannot be avoided without disobeying Jesus’ 
mandate. The polarisation of positions regarding recognition of the person of 
Jesus reveals another aspect of the believers’ self-identity, who like the ancient 
prophets and the Lord Himself became the object of threats and persecution 
from the side of their opponents. Luke’s comparison of persecution of Jesus 
with expected persecution of His disciples echoes his conviction in Lk 21,12, 
where the persecution of the disciples because of their faith is foreseen by 
Jesus Himself.!° Answering to this real threat, the community turns in prayer 
to God, in order to get strength to stay faithful to the mission mandate of the 
Lord. God heard their prayer, and sent the Holy Spirit, who enabled them to 
proclaim the kerygma in spite of the threat from the Sanhedrin. It indicates 
another conviction of the Christians that the power and courage for faithful- 
ness to the Lord and the strength to face opposition comes from God, and it is 
a sign of His permanent assistance in their needs. In practice, the sign takes the 
shape of miracles and healings, which on the one hand strengthen the courage 
and boldness of the believers and on the other hand may earn credits for the 
opposite side." 

The speech takes a preparatory character, since before Luke in his narrative 
turns to the account of the conflict between the Twelve and the Sanhedrin 
(Ac 5,17-7,60), he shows the source of the disciples’ courage. The speech also 
serves another function in the narrative concerning the Jerusalem period, 
by dividing the topical speeches concerning the kerygma proclaimed by the 
Twelve from the topical speeches concerning the conflict between them and 
the Sanhedrin, which led to the beginning of a persecution. 


9 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 3. 
10 J.R. Edwards, The Gospel According to Luke (Nottingham: Apollos, 2015), 599. 
11 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 310. 
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1.2 The First Group of the Topical Speeches 

1.2.1 The Pentecost Speech (Ac 2,14—40)!? 

The speech at Pentecost is the first speech in the group of three topical speech- 
es (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12—26, 4,8-12.19—20) concerning the kerygma proclaimed by 
the Twelve in Jerusalem. For this reason, the speech takes on an introductory 


character, where the kerygma proclaimed in Jerusalem by Peter and the Twelve 
is presented. It focuses on the main topic of this group of speeches referring 
to Jesus as the Messiah (Ac 2,36). The central claim of the argument is mostly 
based on a Christological interpretation of the Old Testament text.!3 The basis 
for the presentation of Jesus as the Messiah is the claim that the eschatologi- 
cal times have begun, what is attested to by the gift of the Holy Spirit given 
first to Jesus’ disciples but addressed to the whole of Israel in accordance with 
Joel’s prophecy. This prophecy was fulfilled by Jesus, who was crucified and 
died, but he was raised from the dead by God and he received a place at God’s 
right hand. He is the one who sent the Holy Spirit upon the Twelve and upon 
all those who believe in Him, since he was established by God to be Lord and 
Messiah for Israel. This determines the function of the speech that is to present 
the kerygma about Jesus the Messiah, which will become the reason for con- 
flict between the Twelve and the religious authorities in Jerusalem.* 


1.2.2 The Speech in the Portico of Solomon (Ac 3,12—26)!§ 

The second topical speech (Ac 3,12—26) in the section is given by Peter in the 
Portico of Solomon. Like the first speech (Ac 2,14—40), it continues the kerygma 
about Jesus the Messiah, however the development of the basic kerygma pre- 
sented in the first topical speech is significant. Then, the first speech mostly 
concentrated on arguing that Jesus is the Messiah, who sends the Holy Spirit, 
since He was established by God to be Lord and Messiah for Israel, while the 
second speech provides more details about Jesus’ rejection by Israel and a pos- 
sible way to correct this mistake.!6 Jesus, the Messiah, the servant of God of 
Israel, was rejected by the Jews, whose wrongdoing is underlined by fact that 
in spite of Pilate’s attempt to free Jesus, they asked pardon for a criminal 
(vv. 13-14). However, God raised Jesus from the dead, thus proving that the de- 


12 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 1.1.A. 

13 Keener stresses that the speech does not follow Hellenistic rhetorical patterns, but the 
Lukan Peter uses the rhetorical style found in the Lxx, and created by Jewish rhetorical 
tradition (Acts, vol. 1, 862). 

14 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 126. 

15 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 1.1.B. 

16 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 204-205. 
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cision of the Jews was wrong. By the power of the risen Messiah, who is called 
the Founder of life, the blind man was healed." The miracle of healing is used 
here on the one hand as proof that Jesus is the Messiah and the Founder of 
the life (v.14), and on the other hand as the indicator that faith in Jesus gives 
perfect health (Ac 3,12.16). However, in this speech Peter acts not only as a wit- 
ness to Jesus’ resurrection and the accuser of the Jews, but also as the man of 
comfort for those who did wrong. He acknowledges ignorance of the Jews as 
the reason for their wrongdoing (vv. 17-18), making it possible that their sin 
can be forgiven, if they will believe in Jesus as the Messiah (v. 19). Based on this 
faith, a second chance to accept Jesus as the Messiah will be given to them at 
the end of time, when Jesus will come again (vv. 20-24).!® The Lukan Peter’s 
hope is based on the conviction not only that the Messiah was first sent to 
bless the chosen people, but also that in spite of His temporary rejection, Jesus 
and in Him God’s blessing is still first sent to Jews, through whom all nations 
will be blessed (vv. 25-26). In this speech, Peter’s Christology takes an eschato- 
logical shape concerning the Jews recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, strongly 
suggesting Pauline influences (Rom 9-11) on the issue concerning the situa- 
tion of Jews after their rejection of Jesus during His first coming to them.!9 It 
determines the function of the speech, which is to recognise the issue of Jews 
who rejected Jesus, the Messiah, as a temporary problem that can be corrected 
during His second coming, attested to by placing the problem of the Jews’ sal- 
vation in an eschatological context (Ac 3,19-20). 


1.2.3 The First Speech of Peter before the Sanhedrin (Ac 4,8—12.19—20)?° 

The speech before the Sanhedrin is the last one in the section concerning the 
kerygma proclaimed by the Twelve in Jerusalem (Ac 4,8-12.19-20), and be- 
cause of that it takes on a conclusive character. The reason for the speech is 
the same, as in case of the speech in the Portico of Salomon, however the case 
became the subject of the Sanhedrin investigation, what allowed the Lukan 
Peter for the third time to present the kerygma about Jesus, here focusing on a 
soteriological presentation of Jesus.?! Peter directly blames the Sanhedrin and 
whole of Israel for Jesus’ death, indicating that His rejection is a fulfilment of 


17 Conzelmann indicates that the term dpyyyéc is paraphrased in Ac 26,23 as mpatog ¿Ë 
dvaotécews, which refers the meaning of the term to the resurrected Jesus (Acts of the 
Apostles, 28). 

18 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 180. 

19 L. Morris, The Epistle to the Romans, Grand Rapids— Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1988, 418-420. 

20 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 1.1.C. 

21 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 93. 
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the prophecy concerning the corner stone (Ps 118,22). Peter presents Jesus as 
the corner stone of salvation, declaring that there is no other name (way) by 
which humankind can be saved. This soteriological statement indicates the ne- 
cessity to believe in Jesus in order to be saved, a thought definitely not shared 
by the Jewish authorities. Disagreement at this point between the Twelve and 
the Sanhedrin is seen clearly in the Sanhedrin’s prohibition to proclaim the 
kerygma, to which Peter indirectly expresses his disobedience. Shaped as a 
rhetorical question, Peter’s refusal exposes another element of self-identity of 
the new movement that concerns the will of God as the only authoritative and 
final standard, criteria that he is ready to obey (v. 19).?? 

The basic kerygma about Jesus, the resurrected Messiah of the first speech, 
the eschatological soteriology referring to salvation of whole Israel, and finally 
a strictly Christ-oriented soteriology with a universal character of this speech, 
sums up the general outline of the kerygma proclaimed by the Twelve. This 
kerygma was not accepted by Israel, represented here by the Sanhedrin, which 
led to an indirect declaration of disobedience towards the authorities of the 
Judaism, and consequently to antagonism and conflict. 


1.3 The Second Group of the Topical Speeches 

1.3.1 The Second Speech of Peter before the Sanhedrin (Ac 5,29-32)?3 
The second group of topical speeches (Ac 5,29-32, 5,35-39, 72—60) in the nar- 
rative concerning the Jerusalem period, tells us of the growing friction in the 
socio-religious relations between the Twelve and the Sanhedrin, which led to 
the stoning of Stephen and the beginning of the persecution. The first speech 
in this group (Ac 5,29-32) has an introductory character. It starts with Peter's 
strong and fearless declaration to the Sanhedrin, concerning his decision to 
disobey them in order to stay faithful to Jesus’ will, in a more direct and un- 
compromising expression that it has been presented in the form of a rhetorical 
question in Ac 4,19—20.”4 Here the statement is used as the basis for the presen- 
tation of all the kerygmatic teaching that has appeared in the first set of topical 
speeches (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12-26, 4,8—12.19—20), and now is repeated in the form of 


22 Scholars often offer an analogy with the famous response of Socrates, as seen in discus- 
sions concerning Luke’s narrative creativity, with possible influences coming from Greek 
literature. However, since Socrates’ dilemma and Peter’s dilemma were of the same na- 
ture (authority of human or authority of God), to those who maintained their freedom 
in the faith, the answer can only be one, which indicates rather analogy than genealogy 
between these two famous statements. Longenecker, “Acts,” 778. 

23 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 1.2.A. 

24 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 98. 
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a short Christological creed. According to this creed, Jesus rejected and put to 
the death by the Sanhedrin (Judaism), was raised by God. He was established 
by God to be the founder of life and saviour of life in order to bring to Israel 
repentance and forgiveness of the sins. This clearly presents Jesus as “the one 
who authors or pioneers salvation by being the first to rise from the dead’.*> The 
last sentence of the speech gives an answer to the question as to the source 
of the boldness of Peter's statements in verse 29, since it indicates the duty of 
the Twelve to be the witnesses.”° They do it because the Holy Spirit bestowed 
it on them, and on all who obey God by believing in Jesus. Indirectly it shows 
two things, first the fact that not only apostles but also all believers have to 
give testimony to Jesus the Messiah, and second the source of their courage, 
which comes from God’s Spirit. The speech contains the basic Jewish-Christian 
kerygma proclaimed to the Jews in Jerusalem, which was recognised by the 
authorities of Judaism as unacceptable and because of that it was not only 
prohibited by them, but it made them willing to execute the apostles (v. 33).?” 
The function of the speech is to sum up the apostolic teaching, which led the 
authorities to think about a more radical solution than prohibition. 


1.3.2 The Speech of Gamaliel (Ac 5,35-39)8 

The direct result of Peter’s speech (Ac 5,29-32) was the intent of the Sanhedrin 
to put him and John to death. Surprisingly, one of the Sanhedrin’s members, 
the respected teacher Gamaliel, gives a speech (Ac 5,35-39) that saved their 
lives. The most crucial point of his speech refers to the possibility that the 
movement begun by Jesus can possibly be of divine origin, making opposi- 
tion to His followers to be the opposition to God Himself. This point makes it 
possible to recognise Gamaliel as sympathetic to the way, or his recognition 
of the way as one authorised by God.?9 However, Gamaliel’s action does not 
necessarily prove that he was sympathetic towards Christian movement, but 
rather it shows his more rational approach to the problem.®° He used an ar- 
gument invoking similar messianic movements from the recent past, which 
disappeared after their leaders were killed. It suggests that he thought the 
movement of Jesus was of the same nature, of human origin and would dis- 
appear soon without the involvement of the Sanhedrin, which by acting 


25 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1219. 

26 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 312-313. 

27 B.R. Gaventa, The Acts of the Apostles (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2003), 108. 
28 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 1.2.B. 

29 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 43; Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 226. 
30 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 317. 
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impulsively could find itself in conflict with the people of Jerusalem, who sup- 
ported the apostles (Ac 5,26). If Gamaliel really argued that the movement had 
divine origin, the fact that Sanhedrin followed his advice would mean that 
they also believed the same, what contrasts with the following narration of 
Ac 5,40—42, where no positive change in their attitude towards the disciples is 
indicated.! Gamaliel’s speech calmed the emotions of the Sanhedrin’s mem- 
bers, preventing them from taking a decision that in the end could somehow 
work against them. The function of the speech is to indicate that, in spite of 
the opposition of the Sanhedrin and their severe treatment of the apostles, 
the persecution of the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem was not initiated by the 
authorities of the Temple by their official pronouncement of the death penalty 
on their leaders. 


1.3.3 The Speech of Stephan (Ac 7,2-53.56.59-60)9? 

This speech (Ac 7,2-60) is the last in the group of topical speeches concern- 
ing the conflict between the Twelve and the Sanhedrin, which takes on the 
character of a concluding speech, showing the results of the conflict between 
the Sanhedrin and the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem. The speech that led 
to the martyrdom of Stephen (Ac 7,54—60), who although designated as the 
one of the seven (Ac 6,5-6), those to whom serving the material needs of the 
community was delegated by the apostles (Ac 6,2-4), also performed won- 
ders, and was involved in discussions with the Diaspora Jews (Ac 6,8-15) that 
led him to be officially accused of crimes against the Temple and the Law by 
them. To these two charges, Stephen responds at the end of his speech in a 
bold manner, what raised their anger against him, however it did not yet pro- 
voke them to radical action against him.33 Concerning the charge of speak- 
ing against the Temple, Stephen answers with a statement that was probably 
convincing enough for Christians, but not for Jews, that God does not dwell 


31 Scholars often draw attention to the grammar of verse 39, which may suggest that the Lukan 
Gamaliel actually is thinking about a divine origin of the movement. Witherington 111, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 235. However, at the same time they overlook the consequenc- 
es of such interpretation of verse 39, the Sanhedrin’s agreement with Gamaliel’s advice 
(the end of verse 39), as well as the importance of the narrative context of Ac 5,26 and 
AC 5,39-42. 

32 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 1.2.C. 

33 Luke used an expression “they were enraged” to expose the crowd's attitude towards 
Stephen, which is similar to the one used in Ac 5,33, where the attitude of the Sanhedrin 
towards Peter and John is related. Use of another expression “they ground their teeth 
against him” indicates that the grounds for radical action against Stephen were prepared. 
Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 139. 
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in buildings. To the charge of speaking against the Law, Stephen in fact does 
not give any answer but instead he turns the accusation against his accusers, 
charging them with disobedience to the Law.*+ However, the major focus of 
the content of this long and well-elaborated speech (Ac 7,2—-46) concerns the 
history of Israel from Abraham to Moses, where Luke’s Stephen refers to the 
examples of Joseph and Moses who, although rejected by their brethren, be- 
came the saviours of the nation. This part of the speech serves here to present 
Moses and Joseph (the types) as the example of the rejected once, in order to 
present in a short but direct manner Jesus (the anti-type) as the rejected one, 
who was condemned by the Sanhedrin.*® This very critical speech was not, 
however, the direct reason for Stephen's death. The reason was his claim that 
Jesus is now seated at the right hand of God, an idea that was blasphemy for 
the Jews (Ac 7,56). This claim led to the impulsive action against Stephen 
(Ac 7,57-58). Although the trial was held before the Sanhedrin, Stephen was 
not condemned to death by the decision of the Sanhedrin, but those who took 
violent action against Stephan were Jews from Jerusalem and the Diaspora. As 
the conclusive speech Ac 7,2—-60 shows that the persecution of Jesus’ followers 
(Ac 8,1-3) was not initiated by a decision of the Temple authorities but rather 
by the crowd’s spontaneous reaction to Stephen’s claim recognised by them as 
the blasphemy.36 


1.4 The Structural Speech 

1.4.1 The Speech of the Twelve (Ac 6,2—4)3” 

Between the speech of Gamaliel and the speech of Stephen, Luke places a 
structural speech (Ac 6,2—4) delivered by Peter before the election of the 
seven. A conflict within the community of Jewish Christians between those 
from the Diaspora and those from Jerusalem forced the Twelve to introduce 
an innovation into the structure of the community. The establishment of the 
institution of the seven shows the structural progress of the Christian move- 
ment, although this is not the function of the speech. The apostles decided to 
devote themselves only to proclaiming the kerygma and to prayer, since chari- 
table duties saw them neglecting their primal task as ordered by Jesus. The 
seven to whom the charitable duties were handed over, were chosen by the 


34 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1328-1329. 

35 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 251 and 259. 

36 Fitzmyer counts the Sanhedrin among Stephen’s opponents, however the text of Ac 7,1- 
60 does not justify this interpretation presenting the Sanhedrin in strict juridical manner 
(The Acts of the Apostles, 393). 

37 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 4. 
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community and afterwards approved by the Twelve.3® The names of the seven 
suggest that all of them were Hellenists, indicating that in order to solve the 
conflict, the Twelve handed over this prerogative to the Hellenists, who had 
raised the question of unfair treatment. Probably for this reason, the first re- 
quirement for the candidates concerns their being in good standing among 
the believers, and then their zealous faith (filled with Spirit) and practical vir- 
tue that enables them to manage justly their duty.39 However, the speech has 
a preparatory character and it serves as background for introducing Stephen 
(Ac 6,5), who becomes the central figure in the following narrative (Ac 6,8- 
7,60). Stephen is one of the seven, who take on a function of responsibility 
within the community because of their virtues. This characteristic of Stephen 
will be repeated in the narrative concerning his martyrdom (Ac 7,54—60). 


2 The Speeches in the Narrative Concerning the Mission in Judea 
and Samaria 


2.1 The Third Group of the Topical Speeches 

211 The Speech of Peter to Simon (Ac 8,20—23)*40 

The narrative concerning the mission in Judea and Samaria (Ac 8,4-12,25) 
contains only one group of the topical speeches consisting of three speeches 
(Ac 8,20-23, 10,28-29.34—43.47, 1,5-17), whose main topic is the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. The mission in Judea and Samaria is the second step in expanding the 
proclamation of the kerygma according to the schema presented by Luke in 
the speech of Jesus (Ac 1,8). The persecution in Jerusalem forced the Jewish 
Christians to flee to safer places where they proclaimed the kerygma and gave 
witness to Jesus the Messiah. In this way, not only those who came to Jerusalem 
could hear about Jesus, but the missionaries of Jesus (Philip, one of the seven) 
and the apostles (Peter and John) went to new places to spread the good news 
about Jesus. Mission activities were strengthened by the miracles and signs, 
which helped recognise the presence of God’s power, and led people to faith 
in Jesus. The considerable success of the mission in Samaria forced the Twelve 
to send some apostles that the believers in Samaria might also receive the gift 


38 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 349. 

39 As the following narration shows, the duties of the seven were not restricted to the 
material needs of the community, at least in case of Stephen (Ac 6,8-15) and Philip 
(Ac 8,4-13.26—40), who were involved in proclaiming the kerygma. Peterson, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 233. 

40 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 2.A. 
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of the Holy Spirit (Ac 8,15-17). In this way, Luke clearly distinguishes between 
proclaiming the kerygma, which can be done by all believers (Ac 8,4-13), and 
the laying on of hands (Ac 8,14-17), which was reserved only to the Twelve. This 
latter prerogative is the reason for the first topical speech in the section. When 
Philip was successfully proclaiming the kerygma in Samaria, and the apostles 
from Jerusalem came to baptise the converts with the Holy Spirit, Simon, a 
new convert who previously was engaged in using magic, wanted to buy from 
the apostles the prerogative to baptise with the Holy Spirit. Peter's speech to 
Simon contains a rejection of Simon’s attempt. The gift of the Holy Spirit is 
exclusively the prerogative of God, and He shares this prerogative with those 
whom He had chosen.*! Simon the magician is certainly not one of them, since 
instead of subordinating himself to the power and will of God, he desires to 
exercise a prerogative attributed only to God (Ac 8,22).*? Peter's radical refusal 
of Simon’s request contains a severe critic of the new convert, which leads to 
his condemnation (Ac 18,21-23).43 

The main function of the speech is to indicate that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
is the God's gift freely given to those who were chosen, and it cannot be bought 
or sold. In relation to the following narrative and two speeches, this speech 
also has a preparatory character by presenting the basic statement concerning 
the gift of the Holy Spirit and its meaning. 


2.1.2 The Speech of Peter in the House of Cornelius (Ac 10,28-29.34— 
43.47)*4 

The second speech (Ac 10,34—43) in the section of topical speeches concern- 
ing the gift of the Holy Spirit (Ac 8,20—-23, 10,28-29.34—43.47, 11,5-17) is given 
by Peter in the house of Cornelius, and it is placed in the narrative concerning 
the acceptance of Gentile Christians among Jewish Christians (Ac 10,1—11,18). 
According to Luke's narrative the whole event is arranged by God, who is active 
on both sides in order to make possible their meeting (Ac 10,3—6.13-16) and 
their understanding of each other (Ac 10,34). The speech consists mostly of an 
account concerning Jesus’ life (vv. 36-38), the teaching of Jesus (vv. 39-40), and 
the presentation of the apostles as His true witnesses (Ac 39a.41—43), allowing 


41 CX. Barrett, “Light on the Holy Spirit from Simon Magus (Ac 8,4-25),” 293. 

42 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 149. 

43 Witherington 111 rightly thinks that Simon, when he attempted to exercise the preroga- 
tive to baptise with the Holy Spirit, was not truly converted (although Philip baptised 
him) in sense of changing his heart, mind, and way of living (The Acts of the Apostles, 
287-288). 

44 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 2.B. 
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us to consider it an exemplary speech containing the kerygma proclaimed to 
Gentile audiences.4° However, the speech starts with the very important state- 
ment that from the side of God there is no predestination concerning faith 
(Ac 10,34-35), because He accepts everyone from every nation, whoever fears 
Him and does what is right (unlike Simon the magician).** The addressees of 
Peter’s speech fulfil these conditions, since they obey the order of the angel 
(Ac 10,1-8) and they believe in the teaching concerning Jesus, to which Peter 
is witness (Ac 10,33). The speech ends with the message that all who believe in 
Jesus will receive forgiveness of sins, which directly is connected with baptism 
in Ac 2,38, and an expression of the universal character of redemption in the 
name of Jesus.” Although it is not a part of the speech, the faith mentioned in 
the last verse of the speech (v. 43) is also the direct reason and at the same time 
a condition for receiving the gift of the Holy Spirit as the narrative following 
the speech indicates (Ac 10,44—46). The order of the events concerning first 
the baptism with water and then the baptism with the Holy Spirit (Ac 8,12-17) 
is reversed here not by will of Peter but by God Himself (Ac 10,47). This was 
for Peter the sign that God accepted the household of Cornelius before he and 
Jewish Christians accepted them. The event offers two important messages 
to the reader, first the free will of God in giving the gift of the Spirit to those 
who believe in Jesus, and second the condition necessary to receive God’s gift, 
which refers to faith in Jesus.*® The speech has a progressive character, since 
after the speech Ac 8,18—24 has shown in a negative way that the gift of God is 
freely given by God only to those with the right heart, now the speech of Peter 
indicates that faith in Jesus (according to the kerygma proclaimed by Peter) is 
a critical factor, which makes the human heart to be right and to be ready to 
receive the Holy Spirit, even when it is a case of unbaptised Gentiles. 


2.1.3 The Speech of Peter to the Hebrews (Ac u1,5-17)*9 

The last speech in this section of topical speeches (Ac 8,20-23, 10,28—29.34— 
43.47, 11,5-17) is the apologetic speech of Peter (Ac 11,5-17) before the com- 
munity in Jerusalem, which did not accept easily Peter’s association with the 
Gentiles (Ac 1,2). The speech contains the summary of the account present- 
ed in Ac 10,1-48. The summary underlines God's intervention and the divine 
origin of the action undertaken by Peter, which in the end led to baptising 


45  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 459-460. 

46 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 335-336. 

47 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 501. 

48 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 194. 

49 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 2.C. 
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of the Gentiles.°° It is God, who by the vision prepared Peter for the event at 
Cornelius house (Ac 1,5-10). It is the Holy Spirit, who ordered Peter to go to 
Caesarea (Ac 11,12). Moreover, it is God, who by giving the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to the Gentiles attested to their faith (Ac 115-17). The whole line of argumen- 
tation serves the conclusion that baptism and association with the Gentiles 
was God's plan for Peter, which he could not oppose. It indicates the particular 
function of the speech, which is to present the gift of the Holy Spirit as being 
the main argument attesting to the validity of Peter’s decision. Acceptance 
of Gentiles among Jewish Christian based only on their faith was not an au- 
thoritative decision made by Peter, but rather part of God’s long-term plan, 
which was recognised by the head of the Twelve and finally by community in 
Jerusalem, when the same gift was given to those who came from Judaism and 
from Gentiles.5! His repetition of the Jesus’ words (Ac 1,5) leaves the opponents 
in no doubt about God’s will to accept Gentiles, which does not necessarily 
mean that all prejudices were immediately overcome.*” 

The speech takes on a conclusive function within the group of topical 
speeches, since it indicates that the gift of the Holy Spirit is the most important 
guarantee of the God will. In the first speech (Ac 8,20-23) Luke’s reveals that 
the gift of God cannot be given to those without a right heart, which indirectly 
indicates that those who are the subject of the two other speeches (Ac 10,28- 
29.34—43.47, 1,5-17), namely the Gentiles at Cornelius’ house, are before God 
people of right hearts. Interesting is fact that the event at Caesarea, which had 
a private and limited character (the God’s fearers), here is offered as general 
statement concerning all Gentiles (Ac 11,18).5% 


3 The Speeches in the Narrative Concerning Paul’s Mission Journeys 


3.1 The Fourth Group of the Topical Speeches 

From Chapter 13 of Acts Luke turns exclusively to an account concerning the 
person of the former persecutor, who after his conversion would play a critical 
role in bringing the good news to the ends of the world. Although Saul/Paul was 
introduced earlier to the reader of Acts (Ac 7,58, 8,1-3, 9,1-30, 1125-30, 12,25), 


50 Keener, Acts, vol. 2, 1816-1817. 

51 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 341-342. 

52 Chapter 15 of Acts, as well as the Letter to Galatians show that problem concerning asso- 
ciation between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians remained a challenge for much 
longer. Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 85-86. 

53  Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 340. 
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from here the Acts of the Apostles becomes in fact the Acts of Paul. This part of 
Acts can be divided into three thematic groups, where the first concerns Paul’s 
mission journeys (Ac 13-14, 15,36—21,16), the second concerns the Jerusalem 
council (Ac 15,1-35), and the third concerns Paul’s imprisonment (Ac 21,27- 
28,31). Concerning the first thematic group, we are given an extensive narrative 
concerning the life of Paul as the apostle of Jesus, which contains three topical 
speeches (Ac 13,16—41.46—47, 17,22—31, 20,18-35) and four structural speeches 
(Ac 14,15-17, 18,14-15, 19,25-27, 19,35-40). The narrative concerning each of the 


mission journeys contains only one topical speech by Paul, which first of all 
serves as an indicator of the major topic of Paul's kerygma proclaimed to the 
particular audience, however it shows also Lukan Paul’s mission strategy and 
his rhetorical skills. 


3.11 The Speech of Paul at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13,16—41.46—47)>* 

The narrative concerning the first mission journey (Ac 13,1-14,28) contains one 
topical speech given by Paul at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 13,16—41.46—47). The first 
mission journey, which originally was planned as a mission to Cyprus, but after 
the encounter with Sergius Paulus was extended to the territory of Pamphylia 
and Pisidia, was the mission addressed to the Jews living in Diaspora.5> This 
factor determines content and form of the speech. This long speech, employ- 
ing in the form of argumentation extensive quotation from the Old Testament, 
concerns the kerygma about Jesus as the Messiah.*® The first element of the 
kerygma is a statement that Jesus is the Saviour of Israel promised by God to 
David (Ac 13,23—25). The second element concerns the rejection of the Messiah 
by Jerusalem and the authorities, which took the form of Jesus’ condemna- 
tion (Ac 13,26-30). It is followed by the third element, God's resurrection of 
Jesus (Ac 13,30-333), further developed in the fourth element with its exten- 
sive argumentation for Jesus’ resurrection (Ac 13,27). The last statement of the 
kerygma focuses on Jesus as the one Saviour of Israel. The Jews, because of 
human weakness (Ac 13,45) rather than because of religious arguments, in gen- 
eral rejected this kerygma. Their opposition forced Paul and Barnabas to pro- 
claim the gospel to Gentiles, a classic example of the modus operandi of Paul, 
who first proclaimed gospel to the Jews (usually with little success) and, as the 
result of rejection of the kerygma by Jews, he turned to Gentiles (according to 
Luke usually more successfully). The main function of the speech is to present 


54 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.1.A. 

55 Inthe address of the speech (Ac 13,16.26), Paul mentions also those who fear God, which 
refers to Gentiles attracted by Judaism and in some way related to the Synagogue. 

56 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 237. 
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the general message about Jesus the Saviour of Israel, proclaimed by Paul to the 
Jews (not limited to those living in Pisidian Antioch), which was rejected by 
them. However, the speech contains some other information of crucial impor- 
tance for understanding of the Lukan perspective on Paul. The first considers 
Paul’s mission to Gentiles that according to the Lukan Paul is a consequence of 
the Jews’ rejection of Jesus as the Messiah (v. 46), which should be understood 
as a general statement referring to whole of Paul’s mission activities and not 
as particular to the mission in Pisidian Antioch.5” The second refers to fact 
that the rejection was based on human emotions and prejudice rather than 
on doctrinal arguments (v. 45), indicating its particular character.58 The third 
concerns the interpretation of the Old Testament texts that according to the 
Lukan Paul proved that Jesus is the risen Messiah (vv. 32-33).59 


3.1.2 The Speech of Paul at the Areopagus (Ac 17,22—31)®° 

The second speech in the group of topical speeches concerning Paul’s mis- 
sion journeys is given in Athens at the Areopagus during Paul’s second mission 
journey (Ac 17,22-31). The second mission journey (Ac 15,36-18,22), although 
it was planned as a mission to the Diaspora Jews, by the will of the Holy Spirit 
(Ac 16,6-10) and the circumstances resulting from Jewish opposition to Paul 
(Ac 17,5, 18,5-6) turned into a mission to Jews and Gentiles. Luke in his nar- 
rative puts the focus of the mission to Gentiles, probably due to Paul’s suc- 
cess in Corinth, however, the only topical speech in the narration concerning 
the second mission is given in Athens and not in Corinth. Placing the speech 
in the city where no major mission success was achieved indicates the func- 
tion of the speech. The speech, in its form and content, is addressed to the 
most distinguished representatives of the Hellenistic world, namely the in- 
habitants of Athens, the city known as the cradle of Greek culture and phi- 
losophy. Consequently, the kerygma contained in the speech can be taken 
as a message addressed to the Hellenistic world, and it presents the way in 
which Paul approaches Gentiles, who have not had any exposure to Jewish cul- 
ture or religion.®! The speech, delivered in good rhetorical style, begins with 


57 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 106. 

58 Some Jews in Pisidian Antioch opposed Paul because of their jealousy, but not all Jews 
and not everywhere opposed Paul for this reason. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 397. 

59 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 412—413. 

60 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.1.B. 

61 With the exception of the last verse of the speech (v. 31), the contents of Paul’s kerygma 
probably did not differ from the typical Jewish point of view concerning Gentiles reli- 
gious, which already have been known to the Athenians, since the presence of Jews and 
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presentation of “God”, who although respected by the Athenians is unknown 
to them, and yet He is the source of all life and creator of the whole universe 
(Ac 17,22—23). He is not like the Athenian gods, who are in need of human ser- 
vice in order to exist (Ac 17,24—25); He is the one, who gives life to all nations 
under the sun and is the reason for their existence (Ac 17,26—28). The true and 
living God is not made by human hands as the Greeks think, according to the 
Lukan Paul, making it necessary for them to convert from the idols, which are 
not gods, to the only God, who calls them to recognise the truth by accept- 
ing the message proclaimed by Paul (Ac 17,30—31).6 The acceptance of Paul’s 
kerygma is of crucial importance since the only God will judge the world by the 
man raised from the dead (Ac 17,31). These last two statements were impossible 
for Athenians (Gentiles) to accept because they rejected both the idea of God’s 
judgement over humanity and the possibility of resurrection of the dead.® 
As a result, they interrupted the speech and went home (Ac 17,32-33). 

The main function of the speech is to present the way in which Paul ad- 
dressed his kerygma to Gentiles. He began with these elements of Jewish 
teaching (God the only one creator), which could be known to them since 
there were Jews in Athens. This typical, for Jewish teaching, presentation of 
God was planned by Paul as the preparatory unit for his presentation of Jesus, 
to whom the power over humanity has been entrusted by this God. The fact 
that the speech was interrupted boldly at the point when Paul introduces the 
resurrected Jesus as the judge over all humankind indicates that the reasons 
for the Athenians’ reaction were based rather on philosophical principles than 
on the religious ones.64 In our opinion, in this way Luke indicates the main 
obstacle encountered in the mission to Gentiles, which Paul had to face during 
his mission (Ac 26,23-26). 


3.1.3 The Speech of Paul at Miletus to the Elders of the Church in 
Ephesus (Ac 20,18—35 )®° 

The third topical speech in the section of the topical speeches concerning 

Paul’s mission journeys (Ac 20,18—35) is addressed to the elders of the church 


their possession of the Synagogue is mentioned in Ac 17,17. It explains their patience in 
spite of obvious provocative tone of Paul’s speech, until the new and unknown to them 
element (the judgement by the resurrected man) came to the surface. Most of the state- 
ments found in this speech appear also in the Letter to the Romans, especially Rom 1, 
1-32. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 701-702. 

62 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 319-320. 

63 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 343. 

64 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 146. 

65 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.1.C. 
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in Ephesus. Ephesus and Asia were the main areas for Paul’s mission activities 
during his last mission journey, which according to Luke’s presentation was a 
successful period, a fact that is attested by the strong and active community 
consisting of Jews and Gentiles that was formed (Ac 19,10.17-20). According 
to Luke’s account, Paul is conscious of the fact that it is his last mission jour- 
ney, and as a result, he gives a farewell speech to the elders of the commu- 
nity in Ephesus, who are going to overtake responsibility after Paul’s departure 
(Ac 20,18—35).6° Paul begins the speech with matters concerning his work in 
Asia with a special accent put on honest conduct and devotion to his mission 
(Ac 20,18-21),87 which is followed by his announcement about a trip back to 
Jerusalem and his expectations concerning the consequences of the visit to 
this city (Ac 20,22-24). Since the Lukan Paul expects his imprisonment, he 
cedes responsibility for the church in Ephesus to the elders, who as part of 
their duty have to preserve the unity of the community by preserving the truth 
of the gospel (Ac 20,25—32).°° The speech ends with an exposition of Paul’s at- 
titude towards wealth, which never was the aim of his mission action, so his 
successors should follow his example (Ac 20,33-35).°9 After Luke presents the 
kerygma proclaimed by Paul to Jews in diaspora (Ac 13,16—41.46—47) and the 
kerygma proclaimed to Gentiles (Ac 17,22—31), now he presents Paul’s teaching 
addressed to the leaders of the Christian communities in order to direct their 
conduct in exercising an autonomous authority over their subjects. The func- 
tion of the speech at Miletus in the group of the topical speeches concerning 
Paul’s mission journeys is to show Paul’s achievement during his mission ac- 
tivities addressed to Jews and Gentiles. At the end of his mission activity Paul 
left the church capable of continuing without the support of the apostle. The 
speech indicates that in spite of many obstacles from the side of both Jews and 
Gentiles, Paul fulfilled his task (Ac 9,15-16), and built a community in which 
Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians could coexist. In a narrow literary 
context the speech refers directly to the community in Ephesus, however from 
Luke's narrative perspective this speech indicates a general characteristic of 
Paul's mission achievement. 


66 It determined the form of the speech, where the teacher-disciple attitude is exposed. 
Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2992. 

67 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 366-367. 

68 Lukan Paul uses the shepherd-sheep metaphor in order to explore on the one hand the 
obligation of the elder and on the other hand the kind of desirable relation between the 
communities and their leaders. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 862. The use of this 
metaphor may seems to be irrelevant for a community dwelling in the big city, however 
obviously the usage of it here serves to relate the obligation put on the elders by the teach- 
ing of Jesus. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 3033. 

69 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 572-574. 
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3.2 The Structural Speeches 

The narrative concerning Paul’s mission journeys contains not only the group 
of topical speeches but also four structural speeches, among which one is 
given by Paul (Ac 14,14-15) and three are given by Gentiles (Ac 18,14-15, 19,25- 
27, 19,35-40). The speech of Paul because of its contents is connected with his 
speech at the Areopagus (Ac 17,22-31), and other three speeches take on an 
explanatory character in Luke’s narrative structure of the Acts by recording the 
circumstances of Paul’s mission activities. 


22.4 The Speech of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra (Ac 14,15-17)”° 

The short speech (Ac 14,15-17) is given by Paul at Lystra, when the inhabit- 
ants of the city, after they had seen the miracle, wanted to make offerings to 
Paul and Barnabas, whom they considered to be the Greek gods, Zeus and 
Hermes. The direct reason for the speech was to prevent the deification of the 
two missionaries and to prevent the citizens from offering sacrifice to them. 
Since for the Jews deification of man was an offense against God punishable 
by death, Paul and Barnabas, without strong opposition to the Gentiles’ god- 
willed wish, might have met the same fate as Herod Agrippa I (Ac 12,2023). 
The speech, which from the rhetorical point of view combines elements of 
epideictic (Ac 14,15a) and forensic rhetoric (Ac 14,15b-17), concerns two sub- 
jects, where the first refers to the human nature of the apostles (Ac 14,15a), 
than the second refers to proclaiming the true God, who is the creator of the 
universe (Ac 14,15b-17).” The first subject closely relates to the context of the 
speech, which exposes the idolatry of Gentiles as the main characteristic of 
the polytheistic religious system.”” The part of the speech concerning this sec- 
ond subject shows similarities with Paul’s speech at the Areopagus (Ac 17,22- 
31).73 The similarity is seen in the presentation of God as creator and ruler of 
the world (Ac 14,15b-17, 17,24—28),”4 as well as the purpose of Paul’s teaching, 


70 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 5. 

71 Inthis speech, as well as in the speech at the Areopagus, the presentation of God is almost 
exclusively (probably with exception to Ac 17,31) Judaic in character. Johnson, The Acts of 
the Apostles, 251. 

72 The problem of the idolatry of Gentiles is also explored in an ironical way in Paul’s speech 
at the Areopagus (Ac 17,22—23.29) and more directly in the narrative preceding the speech 
at the Areopagus (Ac 17,16). 

73 Ac14,16b is similar to Ac 17,24a; Ac 14,16 relates to Ac 17,27.30. 

74 Although the presentation of God is similar, the way of presentation and argumentation 
differs, depending on the context of the speech, in case of the speech in Pisidian Antioch 
takes on a rather agriculture tone, whereas that at the Areopagus’ speech takes shape of a 
philosophical discourse. 
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which concerns Gentiles’ conversion (Ac 14,15), 17,30-31). Such similarities can 
be explained by the fact that both speeches are addressed to Gentiles, what 
determined the topic, the existence of only one God, who is still unknown to 
them. However, taking into consideration that according to narrative structure 
of Acts, the speech at Lystra has a preparatory character indicating the topic 
that will be extensively elaborated in the speech at the Areopagus (Ac 17,22- 
31), the similarity serves as fingerprints allowing us to track the idea as placed 
in different parts of the narrative. The reason for this short preparatory speech 
(Ac 14,1517) lies possibly in the fact that the narrative concerning the mission 
journey will be interrupted in the following narration by an independent unit 
concerning the Jerusalem council (Ac 15,1-35). 


3.2.2 The Speech of Gallio (Ac 18,14-15) 

This structural speech (Ac 18,14-15) was given by, the proconsul of Achaia, 
Gallio who resided in Corinth. The direct reason for the speech is the attempt 
by the Jews to put Paul on trial before Gallio (Ac 18,12-14a) because of a reli- 
gious controversy between them and the apostle. The speech contains Gallio’s 
refusal to judge a case concerning Jewish religious matters (Ac 18,15b),”6 in ac- 
cord with general Roman Empire policy concerning involvement of Roman 
officials in matters concerning local religious issues. In our opinion, there is 
no need to seek in Gallio’s attitude negative sentiment towards the Jews, since 
in cultural and religious crucibles like Corinth, involving the Roman juridical 
system in a religious controversy of any group, it would possibly cause more 
problems for the effective functioning of the system. For this reason, probably 
it is better to assume that Gallio acted according to state policy than according 
to his prejudices.”’ The speech is not related to the other speeches concerning 
Paul’s mission journeys and because of that, its function must be found within 


75 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 6. 

76  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 623. 

77 The opinion of Peterson, who favours the interpretation of Gallio’s hostility to Jews, seems 
to be based on large generalisation concerning the relations between Jews and Gentiles 
in Roman Empire rather than on the strict contextual analysis of the text itself (The Acts 
of the Apostles, 517-518). The Roman sanction placed upon the Jews (Ac 18,2) was result of 
their involvement in disturbances, resulting in legal punishment, rather than systematic 
anti-Semitic action. Similarly, the attitude of Gallio towards Jews was a result of Roman 
policy, and it is less likely that it was rooted in his personal prejudice. The problem indi- 
cated in verse 17 does not necessarily support such an interpretation of Gallio’s hostility, 
since it can be understood as another minor internal Jewish problem in which Gallio had 
no intention of becoming involved, this interpretation is further supported by lack of evi- 
dence concerning public consequences for Jews who acted against their own authorities. 
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the section concerning Paul’s stay in Corinth (Ac 18,1-18). Because Luke in- 
forms us that Paul spent a year and a half in Corinth before the accusations 
were raised against him (Ac 18,1), and indeed after the speech of Gallio, 
(Ac 18,18) we can assume that the speech is in some way related to length of 
Paul's stay in Corinth. The exposition in Gallio’s speech of the general Roman 
policy concerning local religious issues further explains the reason for Paul’s 
extensive stay in the city, in spite of strong opposition from the local Jewish 
community (Ac 18,6.12-13).’8 In this context, the function of the speech is to 
present how tolerant Roman legislation was concerning religious issues and 
how this helped and protected Paul during mission activities undertaken in 
Corinth. Although the Jews in Corinth tried to resolve the problem of Paul 
through legal channels, this ended as failure, because of the Roman policy to- 
wards the local religious. 


3.2.3 The Speech of Demetrius (Ac 19,25-27)”? 

The third structural speech in the section of Paul’s mission Journeys is given 
by Demetrius to his co-workers, the silversmiths in Ephesus, during the third 
mission journey of Paul (Ac 19,25b-27). The speech does not have any rela- 
tion to the topical speeches, but it is connected with the following structural 
speech of the town clerk (Ac 19,35-40), since the consequence of Demetrius’ 
speech, who incites the riot, is the speech of the town clerk, which ends the 
riot.8° In his speech, Demetrius attempts to incite a large and integrated group 
of Ephesians, the silversmiths, against Paul, using arguments that portray it as 
a religious matter (Ac 19,27b—28), while the real intention is the protection of 
economic interests (Ac 19,25b—27a), threatened by the considerable success 
of Paul’s mission in the city (Ac 19,18—20).5! In this context, the speech can be 
seen as an example of rhetoric used by an influential group of Gentiles in order 
to protect their social and economic position, on the one hand, and to turn on 
the other hand local society against those, who were recognised by them as 
a threat to this position.8? Since, in the effect, the speech became the reason 
for Paul’s departure from Ephesus (Ac 20,1) and the ending of the mission in 
Asia Minor, it can be seen as example (which could be possibly recognised as a 
generalised pattern) of argumentation used by those among Gentiles, who op- 


78 Johnson points out that Luke by the speech of Gallio presents Paul’s case as strict intra- 
Jewish controversy (The Acts of the Apostles, 328). 

79 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 7. 

80 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2890. 

81 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 802-803. 

82 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 542. 
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posed Paul’s mission. As Paul’s speech in Pisidian Antioch (Ac 15-17) indicates 
the nature of the pagans’ religion as one of the biggest obstacles in mission 
among Gentiles, and the speech at Areopagus (Ac 17,22—31) shows the philo- 
sophical obstacles, the speech of Demetrius points up socio-economic reasons 
for opposing to Paul’s kerygma. Contrary to the case indicated in the speech of 
Gallio (Ac 19,14-15), where the problem concerns an internal Jewish religious 
controversy, in the case of Demetrius’ speech, at least on the level of an of- 
ficial accusation, the problem concerns a clash of religions.®? The Demetrius’ 
speech is directly connected to the speech of the town clerk (Ac 19,35—40) that 
indirectly points to the specific kind of social circumstances, which forced the 
city administration to give an official statement concerning adequacy of the 
Demetrius’ accusation to the real state of affairs recognised by the city authori- 
ties (Ac 19,37-38). 


3.2.4 The Speech of the Town Clerk (Ac 19,35—40)8* 

The last structural speech in the section concerning Paul’s mission journeys 
is given by the town clerk to the crowd, whose illegal gathering provoked by 
the speech of Demetrius was disturbing the peace of the city (Ac 19,25-27). 
The town clerk seeks a hasty ending of the illegal gathering that has devel- 
oped into a riot, wary of the severe consequences for the administration of the 
city had it gone even further out of control.85 Before the agitated crowd, in as 
few words as possible he must present arguments that convince the crowd to 
act according to his wish. First, he acknowledges the undisputable status of 
the goddess Artemis (Ac 19,35b—36), the kind of statement the crowd wants to 
hear.86 Next, he claims that the victims of the crowd’s anger have done nothing 
that is a crime against the cult of Artemis (Ac 19,36), and the real reason for 
their offence is not of religious nature but economic (Ac 19,37), thus qualifying 
the case for legal trial before the juridical authorities (Ac 19,38).8” According 
to Luke, the town clerk not only expresses authoritatively the innocence of 
Paul’s co-workers (directly), Paul himself (indirectly) and the Judaeo-Christian 
movement (in general) regarding any offence against the local cult, but also 
indicates his full and clear knowledge of the true reason for Demetrius’ ac- 
tion. This presentation may raise questions about the historicity of the Luke’s 


83 Itis noticeable that in Corinth, Paul was able to stay for some time after the dispute, how- 
ever in Ephesus, Paul was forced to leave rather quickly. 

84 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 8. 

85 Bruce, The Book of the Acts, 379. 

86 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 599. 

87 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 551. 
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account, however the historical record is here no the most important aim for 
Luke. The main aim that he is seeking by this account concerns explaining to 
the reader (Teophilus) a crucial statement within his narrative concept, that 
the authorities in Ephesus (in particular) and Hellenistic cities (in general) did 
not recognise the Christian movement as a threat to either the cult of Artemis 
(in particular) or any other pagan cults (in general). For this purpose, Luke 
places this statement as the centre of the speech, which ends with negative 
repetition (Ac 19,40) that there is lack of guiltiness against the cult of Artemis 
on the side of Paul and his co-workers. 

While the speech of Gallio (Ac 18,14-15) indicated that the Roman authori- 
ties refused to judge cases concerning Jewish religious disputes, the speech of 
the town clerk shows that the authorities in Hellenistic towns did not allow 
any illegal action against Paul, although the accusations made against Paul 
may have led to an official investigation.88 The function of the speech is to 
show that the juridical system of the Hellenistic cities in some ways protected 
also Paul and his co-workers from the spontaneous anger and lynch mobs act- 
ing under strong influence of agitators.°9 


4 The Speeches in the Narrative Concerning the Jerusalem Council 


The narrative concerning the so-called Jerusalem council (Ac 15,1-35) is placed 
between the narratives concerning the first and second mission journeys 
(Ac 13,1-14,28, 15,36-18,23), and this is often taken as being the chronological 
sequence of these three events.9° The narrative concerning the council con- 
tains three topical speeches, which not only form the major part of the unit, 
but also without them the narrative would be reduced to a third of the unit, 
limited to short and schematic information. The fact that the narrative is built 
on the speeches, and that the content of the speeches is better suited to a nar- 


88  Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 623. 

89 Longenecker points out that real situation of Paul’s mission in Ephesus was more danger- 
ous than Luke presents it here, since Paul in Rom 16,4, 1 Cor 15,32, 2 Cor 1,8.10 suggest real 
threat of his life, (“Acts,” 1015). 

go Scholars agree that the significance of Ac 15 lies in its theological and structural function 
within the entire structure of Acts. The theological importance concerns the creation of 
fundamental rules, which allowed the building of communities composed of Gentiles 
and Jews. The structural importance of Ac 15 concerns switching from a narrative re- 
lated to the Palestinian Church (Judea and Samaria) into a narrative related strictly to 
Hellenistic world. Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 269; I.H. Marshall, The Acts of the 
Apostles, 242. 
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rative concerning the mission in Judea and Samaria, indicates that placing of 
the speech may not be in chronological sequence. In other words, theological 
considerations take priority. The lack of coherence between the reason for the 
conflict in the church in Antioch (Ac 15,1 indicates soteriological problem) and 
the final solution written in the decree from Jerusalem community (Ac 15,28- 
29 indicates socio-religious bent), lends to the impression that the account is 
an artificial construct, although it indeed does have basis in historical events.°! 
The texts of the speeches, however, are clearly not transcriptions. 


41 The Speech of Peter to the Council (Ac 7-1)?? 

In the account concerning the Jerusalem council, Peter gives the first speech 
(Ac 15,7—-11) to the apostles and the elders (v. 6). In the speech, Peter, speaking 
from his own experience (vv. 7-8), argues that faith makes Gentiles equal to 
the Jews in questions of purity (v. 9) and salvation (v. 11). Peter then addresses 
those who require circumcision of Gentiles, accusing them of forcing upon 
Gentiles something that was not even effective for the Jews, and acting against 
the will of God (v. 10). This accusation, shaped in the form of a rhetorical ques- 
tion, is followed by Peter’s confession of salvation by the faith in Jesus, which 
is equally available to Jews and Gentiles (v. 11). The speech directly refers to 
the problem, which caused the council (Ac 15,1).93 From the very beginning, 
Peter speaks in favour of Paul and Barnabas’ position, by addressing himself as 
the one chosen by God to proclaim the Gospel to Gentiles, (Ac 10,1-11,189*). The 
effect of his mission that began with his encounter with the Risen Christ is the 
gift of the Holy Spirit given by God to Gentiles in the same manner it was given 
to the Twelve, which attests the divine origin of the both events and God’s will 
that Jews and Gentiles come to faith. Verse 12 suggests that there was no further 
discussion concerning the problem, and the speech becomes an authoritative 
pronouncement concerning the issue.9° From here on the problem of salva- 
tion does not emerge directly as the main topic of the James’ speech or the 


91 Theaccountin Ac15 contains the decree (Ac 15,23—29) that is missing in Gal 2,1-10, which 
suggests that Luke used the Jerusalem source and the Antioch source. Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 
2200—2206. 

92 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.2.A. 

93 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 621-622. 

94 In this context, notable is the sequence of Luke’s narrative concerning the beginning of 
the Church in Antioch (Ac 1,19—30), which comes after the narrative concerning conver- 
sion of Cornelius’ household (Ac 10,1-1,18). Luke’s narration suggests that the first ini- 
tiative concerning mission to Gentiles came from Peter and the Jerusalem community 
under direct order of God. Longenecker, “Acts,” 945. 

95 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 636-637. 
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decree. Peter's speech clarifies that salvation depends on faith, and not on the 
works of the Law. Circumcision, as something unnecessary for Gentiles, is in- 
cluded in the general expression “burden”, which refers directly to the Law that 
must be obeyed by those, who are circumcised. The speech has an introduc- 
tory character, presenting faith as the basic means of salvation for both Jews 
and Gentiles. Jewish Christians must accept as a fundamental truth (Peter uses 
the plural tç y&pıtoç—we believe) that God chooses Gentiles as His people 
based on their faith, which is the cornerstone for a new relationship between 
Jews and Gentiles within the same community. 


4.2 The Speech of James (Ac 15,13-21)9® 

James gives the second speech in the group of topical speeches concerning the 
Jerusalem council (Ac 15,13—21) to the apostles and the elders, since the speech 
is given at the same session as the speech of Peter and the report of Paul and 
Barnabas (Ac 15,7-12). Although, the speech makes no direct reference to the 
problem that had seen the council called (Ac 15,1), however indirectly it refers 
to Luke's narrative concerning the opinion of some Christian Jews (Ac 15,5), 
and directly to Peter’s speech, which is here used as the basis for argumenta- 
tion in favour of Paul's and Barnabas position.9” Using arguments from the Old 
Testament (Amos 9,1-12), James confirms Peter's statement that God Himself 
chose some Gentiles to be His people, the basis on their faith in Jesus. The 
focus of the speech, however, is on the Law, which should not be obligatory 
for Gentile Christians in the same way as it is required of Jewish Christians. 
Gentile Christians should obey only these elements of the Law, which are nec- 
essary to make association possible between the two groups (Ac 15,19-20).98 
For James it has been confirmed by God that Gentiles are counted among 
God’s people (doctrinal level), however on the level of socio-religious relations 
between these two groups within the one Christian community some practi- 
cal issues still have to be solved. Since Gentiles do not need to become Jews in 
order to become Christians, do they have any obligation to obey the Mosaic 
Law, along with Jews believing in Jesus? Although the Gentiles do not need to 
obey the Law in order to become Christians, they need to obey some part of 
the Jewish Law in order to make possible association with Jewish Christians. 
The same faith could not be enough to overcome differences in customs and 
culture, therefore what is required are compromises from both sides. The Jews 
must reduce to the most necessary points the requirements of the Law, which 


96 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.2.B. 
97 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 551. 
98 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 456-457. 
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should be kept by Gentiles, and Gentile Christians have to abandon those cus- 
toms and elements of their culture or beliefs that are contrary to the Jewish 
Law, in order to make possible their association.°? The practical statement of 
James delimits the function of the speech, which takes on a progressive char- 
acter, because on the one hand, it transfers the argument from the doctrinal 
level (Peter’s speech) to the socio-religious level, and on the other hand, it pre- 
pares the necessary background for the conclusive speech, the decree itself 
(Ac 15,23-29 ).10° 


4.3 The Decree of the Jerusalem Council (Ac 15,23-29)'°! 

The third speech in the group of topical speeches concerning the Jerusalem 
council takes the form of a letter sent by the apostles and the elders to the 
Christians communities in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia, so giving the decree a 
local and particular character.!°? This letter takes on a conclusive character 
within the group of topical speeches concerning the Jerusalem council, and 
it presents the final decision of the Council referring to the problem of cir- 
cumcision. For this reason, the decree takes on the function of an obligatory 
rule to which the addressees must subordinate themselves (Ac 15,28-29). The 
letter starts with an indication of the addressees, the communities belonging 
to the united province of Syria (regions of Syria and Cilicia) with its capital 
Antioch (Ac 15,23). The communities in these regions were troubled by the 
Judaizers from Jerusalem Church (the Pharisees, who required circumcision 
for Gentile Christians), who acted without any authorisation from the leaders 
of the Jerusalem community, as is clearly indicated in the letter (Ac 15,24).!03 
This statement makes the action of the Judaizers illegal and any claims made 
by them powerless. Contrary to their case, the Twelve and the elders send offi- 
cial delegates (Sylas and Juda) who will testify verbally the origin of the decree 
(Ac 15,25-27), necessary if decree favourable to Gentile Christians finds accep- 
tance among the conservative fraction in the Antioch community.!°4 As the 
last part of the letter comes the decree, which first, in a negative way, refers to 
the circumstances and consequently to the obligation to obey the Law that is 


99 Verse 20 provides one of the three versions of the decree (Ac 15,20, 15,29, 21,25). Johnson, 
The Acts of the Apostles, 266-267. 

100 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 553-554. 

101 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.2.C. 

102 The local restriction is missing in versions of the decree presented in Ac 15,20 and 
Ac 21,25. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 437. 

103 Longenecker, “Acts,” 942-943. 

104 Keener, Acts, vol. 3, 2290-2291. 
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not required from Gentile Christians (Ac 15,28). Secondly, the decree refers to 
the decision of the Council concerning some specific parts of the Law, which 
in practice must be respected by Gentile Christians as a decision made not 
only by authorities but also as a decision from God (Ac 15,28).! These obli- 
gations are identical to those presented in James’ speech (Ac 15,20), although 
their order is changed. The letter in general and the decree in particular make 
almost no reference to the doctrinal material presented in the speech of Peter 
(Ac 15,28), giving the decree a pragmatic rather than doctrinal character. This 
points to the function of the letter, which is to solve the particular problem in 
order to calm the situation in the local communities. However, the letter and 
the decree addressed to particular local communities are placed in a Lukan 
narrative between the first and the second mission journey, thus giving the 
decree a more general and universal character. The place given to the letter in 
Luke's narrative structure transfers the solution of the particular problem into 
a general statement concerning the relationship between Gentile Christians 
and Jewish Christians.!°° The council was caused because of a doctrinal prob- 
lem, which at least was the topic of Peter’s speech, who gave a direct and clear 
answer to it (Ac 15,10—11). Peter’s statement concerning salvation by faith and 
absence of a need for Gentile Christians to be circumcised and to obey the Law 
hardly survives in the speech of James (Ac 15,19) or in the decree (Ac 15,28). In 
these two speeches, the focus was on practical matters concerning the condi- 
tions that would enable the association between the two different groups with- 
in the one community. For this reason, the function of the decree is to show 
rather the conditions necessary to make possible association between the two 
groups within the Christian community, rather than present a doctrinal basis 
for the association. 


5 The Speeches in the Narrative Concerning Paul’s Imprisonment 


The account concerning Paul’s imprisonment contains long elaborate nar- 
ratives where places, persons, and events change frequently, what gives the 
whole unit a highly dynamic character. Using geography and persons as keys, 
the narrative can be divided into five units. First the events in Jerusalem 
(Ac 21,17-23,32), second the events in Caesarea where Felix was procurator 
(Ac 23,33-24,27), and the third unit events in Caesarea where the procura- 
tor was Festus (Ac 25,1-26,32). The fourth unit refers to Paul’s voyage to Rome 
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(Ac 17,1-28,14) and the last unit concerns the beginning of Paul’s stay in Rome 
(Ac 28,15-31). Each unit contains a group of three topical speeches, however 
two units (Ac 21,17-23,32, 25,1-26,32) additionally contain structural speech- 
es. The narrative concerning the imprisonment in Jerusalem and in Caesarea 
refers to the same issue, i.e. Paul’s innocence, from his arrival in Jerusalem, 
through his imprisonment and several trials with his apologetic speeches, until 
the beginning of his journey to Rome. The narratives of Paul’s voyage to Rome 
and the beginning of his stay in Rome reveal his attitude as a man and apostle 
during a time of distress. 


5. In Jerusalem (Ac 21, 17-23, 32) 

5.11 The Structural Speech 

5.1.1.1 The Speech of James and the Elders to Paul (Ac 21,20-25)!07 

The narrative concerning Paul’s imprisonment in Jerusalem begins with 
the structural speech of James and the elders of Jerusalem church to Paul 
(Ac 21,20b—25). Although the speech contains an important message concern- 
ing the different attitudes of the members of the Jerusalem Community to- 
wards Paul, the topic of the speech is not developed in the other parts of the 
unit. The main topic of the speech is Paul’s presence in Jerusalem, which due to 
a controversial evaluation of his mission activities among the Diaspora Jews by 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem (v. 21) could possibly become a source of prob- 
lems within the community (v. 22).108 Since the controversy concerns Paul’s 
teaching about the Mosaic Law, the solution proposed by the Jerusalem leader- 
ship obligates Paul to take part in the purification ritual required by the Law, in 
order to manifest to Jewish Christians his respect for the Law.!°9 This solution 
proved acceptable since Luke's narrative does not contain any suggestions that 
Jewish Christians in Jerusalem take any further action against Paul or that they 
were involved in incidents leading to his imprisonment." In this way, Luke 
leads the reader to acknowledge that, on the one hand, the Christian commu- 
nity in Jerusalem did everything to protect Paul from potential problems within 
Jewish Christian community. On the other hand, Luke indirectly indicates that 
Paul’s opponents within the community did not take action against him, since 
he had showed his obedience to the Mosaic Law (Ac 21,26). After this necessary 


107 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 9. 

108 Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, 692. 

109 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 876-877. 

110 According to Luke’s account, the solution was accepted by the group of Jerusalem believ- 
ers, however indirectly this solution led to a situation where the same accusation was 
made by the Diaspora Jews against Paul (Ac 21,27—29). 
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preparation, Luke turns to the account of Paul’s imprisonment, in which the 
believers from Jerusalem did not take a part (Ac 21,27-31). Because of that the 
main function of the speech is to clarify the relations between the three main 
actors of the narration during Paul’s stay in Jerusalem (Paul, Jewish Christian 
community, and Jews from Jerusalem and from Diaspora), before the account 
of Paul’s imprisonment will begin. The events that led to Paul’s imprisonment 
did not have any links with Jewish Christian community in Jerusalem, either 
in a direct way to Jews from Jerusalem, because Luke mentions only Jews from 
Asia (v. 27), most probably from Ephesus (as verse 29 suggests), as the initiators 
of action against Paul." 


5.1.2 The Sixth Group of Topical Speeches 

5.1.2.1 The Speech of Paul to the Crowd Outside the Temple (Ac 22,1-21)"2 
This speech belongs to the group of topical speeches, concerning the initial 
investigation of Paul’s case (and its result) in Jerusalem within a strictly Jewish 
context. This is the first topical speech given by Paul to the crowd gathered 
in the Jerusalem Temple, where the crowd, who considered Paul as an enemy 
of the Jews, the Law and the Temple (Ac 21,28), seized him. The setting of the 
speech is not accidental. At the end of his mission activities (at least those 
recorded by Luke), Paul finally is preaching to Jews in the Jerusalem Temple, 
which can be seen as Paul’s fulfilment of Jesus’ order (Ac 1,8), however late, 
compared to the Twelve.!!3 Paul’s speech contains his apology given to faithful 
Jews gathered in the Temple (in particular) and all Jews (in general), which ex- 
clusively focuses on biographical information presented in a way that leads to 
the final, and obvious conclusion that Paul is a faithful servant of God." First, 
in a rather schematic manner Paul presents his Jewish background, since his 
birth until the event at Damascus (Ac 22,3-6), where his faithfulness to Judaism 
(persecution of the unorthodox sect) and service to God are strongly empha- 
sised. Next, he presents the event at Damascus as his private Rubicon, where a 
revelatory encounter with Jesus forced him to acknowledge his wrong thinking 
and wrongdoing, and in the end it led him to change sides and become one 
with those, whom he had persecuted (Ac 22,616). The Lukan Paul’s account 
strongly indicates a divine plan and divine intervention as the reason for Paul’s 
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action (Ac 22,10.14)."5 The point, which Paul notes from the beginning of the 
speech, Jesus’ revelation to him in the Temple (Ac 22,17—21), is above all that 
which drew the wrath of the crowd (Ac 22,22-23). The reaction of the crowd is 
based on the very controversial claims made by Paul. He said that Jesus and not 
God was speaking to him in the Temple, and the message centres on Paul’s ap- 
pointment to be the apostle of Gentiles and not the Jews, because of the nega- 
tive attitude of Jews towards Paul and his kerygma (Ac 22,17—21).!6 Paul says 
that it was the will of Jesus that he should proclaim the kerygma to Gentiles 
(according to the God’s plan), and practically it was realised by Jewish rejec- 
tion of his kerygma (reality of Paul’s mission). The point to which Luke wants 
to lead the reader is a recognition that the reason for Paul’s rejection by his 
fellow citizen was his mission to Gentiles. 


5.1.2.2 The Speech of Paul before the Sanhedrin (Ac 23,1.6)"” 

The second topical speech in the section consists of only two separated verses 
(Ac 23,1b.6b), however in both cases, Paul’s intention was to give a speech but 
the circumstances did not allow it, and the speech was abruptly interrupted. 
By blending the interrupted speech with the dialogues and the narrative, Luke 
created a very suggestive picture of Paul’s interrogation before the Sanhedrin, 
which had as a primary aim to determine the religious subject of the accu- 
sation against Paul (Ac 22,30). According to Luke’s narrative, Paul at the very 
beginning of the interrogation became aware of the antagonistic attitude of 
the Sanhedrin (v. 2), which definitely was not of the same mind with him. It 
caused him to change his tactic from one of defence (v. 1) to one of division 
(v. 6).48 Then, he again starts the speech this time instead of presenting his 
understanding of how he was serving God, he invokes his Pharisaic pedigree 
and the main point of the accusation brought against him, which concerns the 
hope of resurrection. In fact, this “reason” for Paul’s trouble has little, almost 
no attention in the preceding account (Ac 21,27—22,29). It is the very first time 
that the topic of “resurrection of the body’, which in the following narrative 
and speeches will become the main religious subject to which Paul will refer to 
as the reason for his custody (Ac 24,15.21, 25,18-19, 26,21-23), is here explicitly 
articulated. The use of this reason serves probably to produce a double effect: 


115 Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles, 187. 

116 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 394. 

117 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.3.1.B. 

118 InAc 23,1 Paul probably starts his answer to accusation presented by the Jews from Asia in 
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first, it introduces the most controversial element, for Gentiles and Jews, of 
Paul’s teaching, and second it reveals the reason why the Sanhedrin did not 
come to any decision, due to division and controversy among them in respect 
of this subject. It gives the speech a progressive character. After presenting the 
mission to Gentiles as the reason for Paul’s rejection by Jews in the first speech 
(Ac 22,1-21), now the religious controversy concerning the hope of resurrection 
is presented as the reason for disagreement within the Sanhedrin about Paul’s 
teaching, which indirectly will lead to his trial. The fact that the Jewish authori- 
ties failed to clarify the religious accusation against Paul, left the Romans with 
a general statement that Paul, the Roman citizen, is accused of some crime 
against the Jewish Law (Ac 23,10). This problem together with the attempt at 
Paul's assassination determined content of Claudius’ report. 


5.1.2.3 The Letter of Claudius Lysias (Ac 23,26-30)'2° 

The third topical speech (Ac 23,26-30) in the section takes the form of the 
official letter sent as a report by Lysias to Felix, the procurator residing in 
Caesarea. After Lysias had uncovered the plot to assassinate Paul (Ac 23,16-22), 
he decided to send for safety reasons the prisoner to Caesarea (Ac 23,23-24). 
The circumstances force the tribune to send the prisoner without properly fin- 
ishing the investigation, as is known to the reader (Ac 23,11), but it is not pres- 
ent in Lysias’ report.!”! In the report, Lysias gives a very short, schematic and 
precisely designed account concerning Paul's case and the results of his own 
investigation. After casual greetings, Lysias presents the case of Paul indicating 
that Jews seized Paul but Lysias’ soldiers liberated him. In the first encoun- 
ter he learns that Paul is a Roman citizen, however in order to determine his 
crime Lysias asked for the help of the Sanhedrin. The result of his investigation 
shows that Paul did not commit any crime against the Roman law, and the rea- 
son for his seizure by Jews is a Jewish religious controversy about the Mosaic 
Law. The information about the assassination that had been planned, forced 
Lysias to protect the life of the Roman citizen and for this reason, he is sending 
the prisoner to Caesarea. By indicating that he has ordered Jews to follow due 
process in their accusations against Paul, Lysias directly points to Paul's trial 
before Felix. Naturally, the reader knows that the report hardly corresponds to 
the facts presented in the previous narration,!2? however with Lysias’ report, 
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Luke applies to him the first statement made by a Roman official involved in 
case of Paul, concerning his innocence of any crime against the Roman law 
(Ac 23,29). This statement will stay unchanged until the end of Luke’s narra- 
tive in the Acts, what indirectly points to the fact that issues related to Jewish 
religion and the Law became an exclusive subject of a Roman judicial system 
investigation. Due to the socio-political context in which the Roman official 
must judge the case, they found themselves unwillingly drawn into the case of 
a Roman citizen accused of crimes strictly related to a Jewish religious contro- 
versy (Ac 24,5-6, 25,18—19.25, 26,2.6—8).!23 It shows that the main function of 
this conclusive speech/report in the section concerning Paul’s imprisonment 
in Jerusalem is to indicate that the case of Paul concerns a strictly Jewish re- 
ligious matter and in fact, it should not be an issue taken up by the Roman 
juridical system.!24 


5.2 In Caesarea (During the Time of Felix) 

The narrative concerning the Paul’s trial before Felix (Ac 23,33-24,27) contains 
three topical speeches (Ac 24,2-8, 24,10—-21, 24,22), giving details concerning 
the accusation, the defence and the sentence. These speeches are the major ac- 
count concerning the first official trial of Paul and create a coherent narrative 
of the event. The fact that the account of Ac 24,1-27 covers a two-year period 
and it refers almost exclusively to the trial indicates Luke’s intention to record 
the results of the trial before the Roman authorities, and to demonstrate that it 
was strictly a matter of internal Jewish religious controversy. 


5.2.1 The Seventh Group of the Topical Speeches 

5.2.11 The Speech of Tertullus (Ac 24,2-8)!75 

The first speech (Ac 24,2b-8) is given by Tertullus, officially representing the 
authorities of the Jerusalem Temple (Ac 24,1-2). Half of the speech (vv. 2-4) 
is devoted to addressing Felix, whose favour would be the key to winning the 
case. In this way, Luke indicates that the Jews did not have any strong argu- 
ments against Paul, and they were forced to employ a professional master 
of rhetoric, who would ameliorate this disadvantage by his rhetorical skills 


123  Fitzmyer points out that Lysias’ report suggests Jewish responsibility for the incident in 
the Temple (The Acts of the Apostles, 703-704). 

124 Scholars rightly points out that this paradoxical situation serves Lukan theology, indicat- 
ing the way in which God fulfils His promise to Paul about his witness in Rome (Ac 23,11). 
Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 408. 

125 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.3.2.A. 
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(note the extensive use of captatio benevolaentiae).!*6 In the second part of 
the speech, he presents the accusation concerning Paul in a general and sche- 
matic manner. First, Paul is accused of instigating disturbances among Jews 
throughout the whole Empire (v. 5), an attempt to show that the case has a 
political character. Paul’s activities are presented here as a threat to the Pax 
Romana. Indirectly, Tertullus insinuates that the sect of the Nazarenes threat- 
ens the peace of the Empire.” Next, Paul is accused of attempting to desecrate 
the Jerusalem Temple (v. 6), on the surface a strictly religious issue, however 
the general character of the accusation suggests that the case could also be 
a crime against Roman law, since it was prohibited to desecrate temples.!28 
Instead of presenting arguments upholding the accusations, Tertullus simply 
imputes his interpretation of Paul’s case (v. 9), indicating that the accusers did 
not have any witnesses who could confirm their accusations.!29 Both accusa- 
tions, although they concerned strictly Jewish matters, could be recognised as 
crimes against the Roman law, since disturbances in the cities and especially in 
Jerusalem, a city always ready to rise up, was not tolerated by local Roman au- 
thorities, and desecration of the Temple, was a serious crime punishable with 
the death penalty.!3° These two accusations indicate the function of Tertullus’ 
speech, presenting the case of Paul as the crimes against Roman law. 


5.2.1.2 The Speech of Paul before Felix (Ac 24,10-21)'3! 

The second topical speech (Ac 24,10b—21) is given by Paul and it contains Paul’s 
defence against the accusations raised by the Temple authorities and present- 
ed in Tertullus’ speech (Ac 24,2-8). The speech starts with a short captatio be- 
nevolaentiae, where Paul’s trust in just judgment of Felix is directly presented 
by mentioning Felix’s competency in matters concerning the Jews and their 
religion. In his defence, Paul first points out forcefully that the accusers are 
unable to prove the accusation that he instigated disturbances among the Jews 
throughout the whole Empire, since even Paul’s rebellious action in Jerusalem 
cannot be proven (Ac 24,11-13).!52 However, Paul fearlessly confessed his be- 
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longing to the sect of the Nazarenes, not in order to expose his guilt (as the 
accusers would like to present it), but in order to give a true description of 
the way he is following. The description is limited to two most important 
points. The first one indicates that the group is one of many groups within 
Judaism and follows the tradition of the ancestors (Ac 24,14), and the second 
one concerns crucial elements of the group’s doctrine, referring to faith in the 
resurrection of the dead (Ac 24,15).!53 This doctrine obliged Paul to lead a good 
and responsible life, which can be confirmed by his giving alms for the nation 
and his intention to offer sacrifices in the Temple.!*+ The second reason for 
Paul's visit to Jerusalem excludes the possibility of his attempt to desecrate the 
Temple. To this accusation, Paul responds in three ways; first, he presents a rel- 
evant account of the incident in the Temple (Ac 24,18). Next, he questions the 
right of the Sanhedrin to bring the accusation, since the Jews from Asia were 
those who acted against Paul (Ac 24,19).!°5 Finally, he notes that during his 
interrogation the Sanhedrin had not presented accusations against Paul that 
now were presented in Tertullus’ speech (Ac 24,20). The only possible accusa- 
tion, which Paul is ready to admit, concerns the strictly religious controversy 
about the resurrection of the dead (Ac 24,21). In this way, on the one hand Paul 
convincingly shows that Tertullus’ accusations were not grounded in facts, 
and on the other hand, he skilfully moves his case into the area of Jewish re- 
ligious controversy, which was not subject to Roman law (Ac 24,14—16.20—21).!86 
This was the main function of this progressive speech, which prepared the 
necessary ground for presentation of the final decision of the judge pro- 
nounced in the following narrative. 


5.2.1.3 The Pronouncement of Felix (Ac 24,22)!37 

The third speech in the section is in fact only a single saying by Felix, which 
he utters as the final proclamation of the trial’s result. After the speech of the 
accusers (Ac 24,2—-8) and the defensive speech of Paul (Ac 24,10—21), it would 
be natural to expect the final speech of the judge containing his decision and 
its argumentation. However, Felix reached no final verdict concerning Paul’s 
case, forcing Luke to replace the concluding speech with a short utterance in- 
dicating the reason for adjourning the trial. The reason offered is the necessity 
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to interrogate Lysias, the Roman tribune from Jerusalem, an eyewitness to the 
case. Due to the fact that Ac 24,5-8 contains the text’s problem, it is unclear, if 
Felix really found it necessary to interrogate Lysias, because of the differences 
between Lysias’ report and the Jews’ accusation, or simply it is a Felix’s excuse 
to avoid making a decision, not due to doubts concerning the case but rather 
because of his own private benefit. Luke’s narrative supports the second pos- 
sibility (Ac 24,22—23.26), since Luke indicates twice Felix’s knowledge of Jews 
(Ac 24,10.22) as well as the source of his knowledge, his Jewish wife Drusilla 
(Ac 24,24),38 excluding incompetence as a reason for postpone the verdict. 
Luke presents also the private financial interest of Felix as a reason for leav- 
ing the case unfinished for two years (Ac 24,26), a quite common weakness of 
Roman officials, mentioned not only in the Bible.!99 The fact that for two years 
Felix made no final decision concerning Paul’s case, suggests that he neglected 
his official duties for some reason different from that related directly to the case. 

The speech/utterance takes on a conclusive character in the group of speech- 
es concerning the first official trial of Paul in Caesarea. After presenting in the 
first speech a statement that Paul is not guilty of any crime against Roman law, 
and after in the second speech indicating that Paul’s case concerns a strictly re- 
ligious issue, which cannot be recognised as a sufficient case for punishment, 
in the last speech an acquittal verdict would be expected.!*° Felix’s incapability 
of making such an obvious verdict was the first but the most influential wrong- 
doing, injustice, which on the one hand will change Paul’s life, but on the other 
hand will lead Paul to fulfilling the mandate of Jesus (Ac 23,11).!#1 


5.3 In Caesarea (During the Time of Festus) 

The second stage of Paul’s imprisonment in Caesarea contains the account of 
his second trial before the new procurator of Judea, Festus (Ac 24,27—26,32). 
The account mostly consists of four speeches, where three of them create a 
group of topical speeches (Ac 25,8.10-u1, 25,14—21, 26,2-23.24-27.29) and the 
one speech takes on a structural function (Ac 25,24-27). In fact, only the first 


topical speech (Ac 25,8.10—11) strictly concerns the trial, while the other two 
topical speeches concern consequences that have been raised after the first 
speech, namely the problem of finding sufficient reason for sending the pris- 
oner to Caesar. Paul spent two years in Caesarea’s prison without being ei- 
ther condemned or freed, making it an unfinished case, which can again be 
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a subject of a trial when a suitable opportunity appears. After two years, the 
opportunity comes again, when a new and inexperienced procurator takes of- 
fice, and Paul’s opponents immediately use it (Ac 25,1-6).!42 However, the trial 
brought a result unexpected by all sides, and it created radically new circum- 
stances, which in the end worked against the procurator. 


5.3.1 The Eighth Group of the Topical Speeches 

5.3.11 The Speech of Paul before Festus (Ac 25,8.10-11)!48 

Concerning the trial before Festus, the Luke’s narrative mentions the speech 
of the prosecutors, which is not recorded but only shortly summarised as con- 
taining the serious accusations with any strong arguments (Ac 25,7). Most 
probably, the speech contained the accusations similar or identical to those 
presented by Luke in the speech of Tertullus (Ac 24,2-8). After the accusers’ 
speech, Paul made his defence speech, which is reduced here to a short sum- 
mary containing his answer to the three accusations that had been already de- 
fended in his speech before Felix (Ac 24,10—21).!4 In this way, Luke's indicates 
that Paul’s innocence has been sufficiently proven, and in this context, Festus’ 
proposition is highly inappropriate, since the reason for it has nothing to do 
with the legal procedures that he should follow. Festus’ proposition forced Paul 
to remind him that he was a Roman citizen, who had not committed any crime 
against Jewish Law, and every other possible accusation concerning Roman 
law should be judged by the Roman authorities. Festus in his proposition 
mentions that the trial would take place in Jerusalem but he will oversee it 
(Ac 25,9). That is something very suspicious if one considers the context of this 
proposal.!*5 The Lukan Paul sees this proposal as an attempt to hand him over 
to the Jews, raising the possibility of Paul’s assassination rather than possibility 
of the just trial before the Sanhedrin. In such circumstances, in order to save 
his life, Paul was forced to use his Roman citizen's rights and appeal to Caesar 
(Ac 25,11), indirectly showing his lack of trust in justice administered by a local 
Roman official.46 Unconditional recognition of the Paul’s request (Ac 25,12), 
indicates that the main function of Paul’s speech before Festus is to present the 
circumstances and the reason for Paul’s appeal to Caesar. 
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145 This kind of proposition in the context of a legal trial must give rise to some suspicions. 
Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 990. 

146 Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1068. 
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5.3.1.2 The First Speech of Festus (Ac 25,1421)" 

The second topical speech (Ac 25,14b-21) Festus gives to Herod Agrippa 11 and 
Bernice, during their visit to the newly appointed procurator. The visit itself has 
no direct link with Paul’s trial, and Festus’ speech, which is private in character, 
seems to be nothing more than an address about a recent issue that the new 
procurator is facing. However, Luke uses the speech to present Festus’ view- 
point on the case. Festus gives a chronological and coherent account concern- 
ing the case of Paul, which in general terms agrees with the account known to 
the readers based on the narrative given in Ac 24,1-25,12.!48 Naturally, the ac- 
count contains information with the obvious purpose of present himself as 
the procurator, in the best possible light (Ac 25,20). The fact that, on the one 
hand, the speech ends with mention of Festus’ decision to send Paul to Caesar 
(Ac 25,21) but without any indication of Festus’ problem concerning a substan- 
tial report about the case for Caesar attests the self-concentrated purpose of his 
speech. On the other hand, the fact that it is not Festus’ request but Agrippa’s 
free decision to hear Paul shows that in this case a coincidence, rather than his 
own deliberative action, is working in favour of Festus.!*9 For this reason, the 
function of the speech is to present the final state of affairs concerning Paul’s 
case, which was reached by the Roman officials during his two years long im- 
prisonment in Caesarea. 


5.3.1.3 The Speech of Paul before the King Herod Agrippa 11 (Ac 26,2—29)'°° 

The third topical speech (Ac 26,2—29) is given by Paul to Herod Agrippa 11 in 
particular, although its background has a public character. This kind of setting 
serves Luke's narrative concept presented in Ac 9,15, which characterises Paul 
as the apostle who will proclaim the gospel to Gentiles (Ac 13-21), the kings 
and the Jewish nation (Ac 22,3-21). The speech is fulfilment of Paul’s mission 
to the kings. At the beginning (vv. 2-3) Paul declares that he is going to give a 
defensive speech as an answer to the Jewish accusations, which are not men- 
tioned at all in the narrative concerning Paul’s interrogation before Agrippa.!>! 
However, in fact, instead of an apologetic speech, he gives a strictly autobio- 
graphical account, presenting himself as a faithful Jews in service of God ac- 
cording to his conscience and his understanding of God’s will (Ac 26,4—11).!5? It 


147 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.3.3.B. 
148 Longenecker, “Acts,” 1071. 

149 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3480. 

150 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.3.3C. 
151 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 659-660. 

152 Witherington 111, The Acts of the Apostles, 735. 
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has led to dramatic changes during his lifetime (Ac 26,12-18), which he humbly 
accepted in order to fulfil his service to God (Ac 26,18). This service led him 
to conflict with Jews in Jerusalem, to whom he proclaimed the suffering and 
resurrected Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth (Ac 26,19—23). This proclamation twice 
became for Paul a turning point in his life, first when he decided to persecute 
those who believe in the resurrected Messiah (Ac 26,8—9), and second when 
he himself became the subject of persecution because of his faith in the res- 
urrected Messiah (Ac 26,22—23). This extensive biographical account, which 
can be compared to the similar account in Ac 22,3-21 and Luke's narration 
concerning Saul/Paul (Ac 9,1-30), at the end of the speech takes on a keryg- 
matic character when the theme of the resurrected Messiah became the topic 
of Paul’s preaching to Agrippa (Ac 26,25—29).!53 It points to the function of the 
speech. In the speech to the crowd in the Jerusalem Temple (Ac 22,3—21), Paul’s 
autobiographical account served to prove that he is a faithful Jew obeying the 
will of God. In the speech before the king, his autobiographic account serves 
to present Paul as a true and faithful Jew, who believes in the Messiah raised by 
God (Ac 26,68, 22-23). However, at the same time, the speech in the Temple 
shows also that Paul fulfilled his task to proclaim gospel to the Jewish nation, 
and the speech to the king proved that he also fulfilled his task to proclaim the 
gospel to the kings, according to Jesus’ mandate (Ac 9,15). 


5.3.2 The Structural Speech 

5.3.21 The Second Speech of Festus (Ac 25,24-27)!54 

According to Luke's narrative, the next day, after Agrippa request, Festus ar- 
ranged a meeting of the political and the military notables of Caesarea, who 
are present during Paul’s interrogation before Agrippa 11.155 Before it takes 
place, Festus gives a short introductory speech (Ac 25,24-27). First he offers 
a schematic presentation of the affair concerning Paul, which corresponds to 
Ac 25,14—21 and the whole narrative of Ac 24,1-25,12 but only in general terms. 
Generalisations and modifications contained in the speech are obvious to the 
reader. Then Festus presents the reason for the interrogation of Paul, which has 
been organised in order to find sufficient reason for Paul’s being sent to Caesar 
(Ac 25,26-27). This part of the speech contains new information, showing that 
Festus used Agrippa’s interests in Paul’s case to solve his private problem re- 
lating to lack of a legal reason for the solution he has chosen.!5° The rather 


153 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3490. 

154 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 3, section 10. 
155 Johnson, The Acts of the Apostles, 427. 
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unexpected request of Paul, created some problems for the inexperienced 
procurator, who on the one hand has to send to Rome a prisoner that had not 
been found guilty of any crime against Rome, and on the other hand, Festus 
fails to earn the favour of the Jerusalem Temple authorities. In this context, 
Agrippa’s interest in Paul’s case became for Festus an excellent opportunity 
to avoid the consequences of these double failures.” Although, only Agrippa 
asked for the interrogation of Paul, Festus invited all notables of Caesarea, 
giving the event a public character. The event includes the king of Jews, who 
on the one hand was well known in Rome (which admired his service for the 
Empire), and on the other hand he possessed rights to dispose the High Priest 
of the Temple. For these reasons, Agrippa’s presence and his opinion were of 
crucial importance for Festus’ future. This intention of Festus indicates the 
preparatory function of this structural speech, and allows the following speech 
of Paul before the king Agrippa (Ac 26,2—23.25—-27) to take on a different aim 
rather than be apologetic or defensive. 


6 The Voyage to Rome 


The narrative concerning Paul’s voyage to Rome (Ac 27,1-28,14), probably due 
to the fact that Luke was Paul's companion during the voyage, is not only long 
and detailed, but also skilfully elaborated. While many episodes are recounted, 
the narrative contains hardly any speeches. Although there is the triple struc- 
ture of three topical speeches (Ac 27,10, 27,21-26, 27,33-34), apart from the sec- 
ond speech (Ac 27,21-26) they are reduced to single utterance. The topic of the 
speeches does not concern theological themes or legal matters but it presents 
Paul as a man of encouragement in time of distress. 


6.1 The Ninth Group of the Topical Speeches 

6.1.1 The First Speech of Paul to the Voyagers (Ac 27,10)!58 

The first speech (Ac 27,10) takes the form of Paul’s conviction concerning the 
danger of sea travel during the autumn.°? The mention of the fast before the 
start of the voyage (Ac 27,9), and the three elements of danger (cargo, ship, 
lives) during the voyage (Ac 27,10), which corresponds to the chronological 
presentation of the events in the following narrative (Ac 27,13-44), may sug- 
gest prophetic nature (theological approach) or expository character (literary 
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approach) of the utterances.!6° Paul’s words were ignored by the ship-owner, 
the pilot, and the centurion, so the voyage was continued.!® Luke presents Paul 
as the only man conscious of dangers of the voyage, so emphasizing the func- 
tion of the speech in Luke’s narrative concerning the voyage, rather than re- 
flecting the incompetence of the ship-owner. The main function of the speech 
is to introduce the main topic of the three speeches in the section concerning 
Paul’s voyage to Rome, which is to show Paul’s concern for saving the lives of 
his co-voyagers. 


6.1.2 The Second Speech of Paul to the Voyagers (Ac 27,21-26)!© 

The second topical speech (Ac 27,21-26) Paul gives to the co-voyagers who lost 
their hope for surviving during the long storm. In fact, it is the most developed 
speech in the section, which offers a direct reason for such extensive narra- 
tion of Paul’s voyage to Rome. In the circumstances that all voyagers stopped 
eating and sank into depression, the small words of comfort become a source 
of hope and power.!®? In his speech, first he reminds them that their present 
troubles are a consequence of their ignoring his advice, a rhetorical strategy 
to gain more of their attention to his words (Ac 27,21). Next, he presents his 
good news to the voyagers assuring them that they will survive this disaster 
and the only loss that they will suffer will be the loss of the ship. His conviction 
is based on a revelation received from God’s angel that, in order to save Paul, 
God will save all the voyagers (Ac 27,23-24). The Lukan Paul strongly believes 
in the angel’s words, which were for him words of hope and truth, however 
Luke writes nothing about the response of Paul’s co-voyagers to his speech. It 
indicates the double function of this speech, which on the one hand presents 
Paul as actively involved in a struggle for sustaining co-voyagers hope, what 
gives the speech a progressive character in the section of the topical speeches.16* 
On other hand, however, Luke in this speech again indicates to the reader 
that Paul is constantly under the protection of God in order to fulfil Jesus’ will 
(Ac 23,11).165 


160 Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3598. 

161 Many scholars interpret Paul's advice as realistic based on common sense and general 
knowledge about sailing. Schnabel, Exegetical Commentary, 1038. However, it would raise 
questions of responsibility and professionalism on the part of the owner of the ship and 
the sailors. In Luke’ narrative, verse 11 strongly suggests that there were some reasons, for 
which the men in charge recognised the forward sailing as safe (Ac 27,11). 

162 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.3.4. 
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6.1.3 The Third Speech of Paul to the Voyagers (Ac 27,33-34)!66 

The third topical speech (Ac 27,33b—34), Paul gives to the same people and in 
similar circumstances as the second speech. The context (Ac 27,27—32) shows 
that after Paul’s second speech (Ac 27,21-26) the voyagers took some actions. 
However, the voyagers’ general attitude of despair was still dominant, forc- 
ing Paul to repeat his words of encouragement and promise for salvation. The 
same message was given in the second speech, however this time the source 
and reason for Paul’s hope is omitted. Consider the following context of this 
speech, where the voyagers must swim to the island (Ac 27,39—44), this time 
Paul’s encouragement takes form of practical advice, which help people focus 
regaining their strength by eating.!°” However, the mention of “perfect safety” 
(Ac 27,34b) in context of Ac 27,42—43,'68 where the soldiers plan to kill all the 
prisoners is recorded, shows another function of this short speech, which is to 
reveal Paul as the agent by whom God saves Paul’s co-voyagers including also 
the prisoners. Because of, Paul God saves the voyagers and because of Paul, the 
centurion spares lives of the prisoners. 


7 In Rome 


The very short and schematic narration of Paul’s stay in Rome (Ac 28,17-31) 
is almost exclusively limited to three topical speeches (Ac 28,17—20, 28,21-22, 
28,25-27) with hardly any elaborate narrative section (Ac 28,17a.23—25a). It in- 
dicates that Luke’s concern is to focus on the relationship between Paul and 
Jews from Rome, rather than on a detailed account of the two years long Paul’s 
imprisonment. This approach to the narrative concerning Paul in Rome, which 
at the same time ends the Acts of the Apostles, raises many question concern- 
ing the reason and purpose for the enigmatic ending of Luke's history. 


166 The analysis of the speech is given in Chapter 2, section 3.3.4. 

167 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 692-693. 

168 Keener sees here possible hyperbolic allusion to Jesus’ promise concerning persecution 
(Lk 21,18). Keener, Acts, vol. 4, 3644-3645. Truly interesting is the aspect of the relation 
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with lack of trust (Ac 27,11) but it ends with the saving of Paul’s life (Ac 27,43). 
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71 The Tenth Group of the Topical Speeches 
711 The Speech of Paul to the Elders of the Jewish Community in 
Rome (Ac 28,17-20)!69 
The history concerning the beginning of Paul’s stay in Rome (Ac 28,14—31) is 
short and consists almost entirely of the three topical speeches (Ac 28,17-20, 
28,21-22, 28,25-28). The topic of the speeches concerns the relationship be- 
tween Paul and the (non-Christian) Jews living in Rome. According to Luke’s 
narrative, three days after his arrived in Rome, Paul called together the elders 
of the Jewish communities in order to make his apologetic speech. This first 
topical speech presents Paul explaining the absence of any crime against the 
nation and the Law (Ac 28,17) as well as the lack of evil intent in his appeal to 
Caesar (Ac 28,19). Paul at the beginning of his speech (Ac 28,17-19) concen- 
trates on relations between him and Jews in Jerusalem, which are character- 
ised by severe Jewish hostility against Paul (Ac 28,17b.19). Compared to Luke’s 
narrative (Ac 21,27-26,32), Paul’s speech contains some generalisations and 
highly schematic presentations of the events, which put in a bad light Jews 
and takes away any responsibility from Roman officials.!”° This kind of pre- 
sentation of the facts leads to the main point of Paul’s defence, concerning the 
reason for his appeal to Caesar. He has done it in order to save his own live, 
and not in order to accuse the Jewish nation.!” After finishing his apology, Paul 
precedes with a statement indicating that he shares the same hope about the 
Messiah as all Jews, and for this reason, he is imprisoned.!”2 Similar to his apol- 
ogy, here Paul uses an undefined, schematic, and generalised way of presenta- 
tion his politico-religious views. Although the relations between Paul and Jews 
in Jerusalem did not become the subject of any controversy between Paul and 
the elders of Jewish Community in Rome, however the second topic concern- 
ing the hope of Israel earned much attention from the elders and it becomes 
the topic that will be developed in the next two speeches. 


7-1.2 The Speech of the Jewish Elders to Paul (Ac 28,21-22)!73 

The second topical speech (Ac 28,21-22) is given by the elders of the Jewish 
community in Rome as their answer to Paul’s apologetic speech. The elders 
know nothing about Paul's case, because they have been not informed by the 
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brethren from Jerusalem about the accusations against him. Considering the 
facts that, first, the authorities did not send any letter containing an explana- 
tion of Paul’s case or instructions about desirable actions towards Paul from the 
side of the Roman Jews, and second they have not sent any messenger-accuser 
to the Jews in Rome, we may conclude that the Palestinian Jews finally left 
Paul’s case to the Romans.!” It suggests that any prejudice based on the gener- 
ally bad reputation of Paul, being held among Jews living in Diaspora, is not in- 
volved here. However, Paul’s direct blaming of Palestinian Jews for his present 
state in contrast with the Roman Jews’ statement that Palestinian Jews have 
not sent any accusations about him to them may indicate some kind of sub- 
text or suspicion concerning Paul’s apology. Luke’ account gives the impression 
that the Roman Jews had not had any encounters with Christian Jews in Rome, 
however they knew about the controversy concerning “the way” to which Paul 
belonged.!”> They did not ask for a presentation of “the way’s” doctrine, they 
asked Paul to answer to the fact that this way is spoken of negatively by the 
entire world. This request shows two aspect of the Roman Jews’ attitude to- 
wards Paul.!’6 The first concerns their prejudice towards the followers of Jesus 
the Messiah, attested by the second speech of Paul (Ac 28,25-28). The second 
aspect concerns the transformation in Luke's narrative of a private case regard- 
ing Paul into a general case of the Judeo-Christian church. Jews in Rome want 
to know about the sect Paul’ belongs to and not particularly about his case. In 
this way at the end of his narration, Luke makes Paul the representative of the 
Christian Church, who explains/proclaims the kerygma about the kingdom of 
God and Jesus to Jews in Rome.!”’ This indicates the function of this progres- 
sive speech in the set of three topical speeches of the section, which is to pres- 
ent one particular suspicion concerning the sect that Paul belongs to as the 
basic reason for addressing his kerygma to Jews in Rome. 


713 The Speech of Paul to the Jews in Rome (Ac 28,25-28)!78 

The third topical speech (Ac 28,25-28) is given by Paul to Jews dwelling in 
Rome. Although the reason for the speech was the Jews’ request to Paul for an 
apology of the sect he belongs to, surprisingly the speech does not refer to this 
theme at all. Contrary, there is narrative in the section (Ac 28,23-25), which 
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describes Paul’s activities among Jews. It mentions that Paul was proclaiming 
the kingdom of God, constantly convincing Jews that Jesus is the Messiah. The 
result of Paul’s proclamation was partially successful and partly a failure, be- 
cause some of them were convinced by Paul’s arguments and some of them 
were not, which in the end led to controversy between them that ends with- 
out any conclusion but instead it ends with their leaving the meeting. This is 
the direct context of Paul’s second speech, which contains Paul's final state- 
ment concerning his mission activities among Jews in Rome. This statement 
is presented in the last verse of the speech (v. 28), and it is preceded by two 
preparatory sections. The first one (v. 25b) presents the Holy Spirit as the agent 
judging the Jews (in general) by the words of prophet Isaiah. The second one 
describes the constant stubbornness of Jews in not listening to the words of 
the prophets (vv. 26—27).!”9 The anti-typos of this quotation is obvious, Paul is a 
prophet sent by God to proclaim the kerygma about Jesus the Messiah to Jews 
in Rome, so that they will be able to “understand with their heart and return, 
and I should heal them’+®° Because, Jews in Rome did not accept the way he 
belongs to, and did not believe in Jesus the Messiah proclaimed by Paul, as in 
many cases before, also in this case the mission primarily addressed to Jews 
could not be continued due to their stubbornness and lack of a willingness to 
seek the truth. As a consequence of their attitude, Paul declares that his mis- 
sion will turn to Gentiles, which can be taken as the general characteristic of 
his mission in Rome during his imprisonment (v. 28). This speech is the last 
one in the section concerning Paul’s stay in Rome, giving it according to Luke's 
narrative structure a conclusive character. The mention that Gentiles will ac- 
cept salvation in the name of Jesus, is the last statement of Paul in Acts, and 
with it, Luke’s narrative concept takes on probably more than one particular 
meaning.!®! Naturally, it refers to Paul’s mission among Jews in Rome, but at 
the same time it presents the general characteristic of Paul’s mission to Jews 
during his whole mission years, as well as it indirectly indicates that Paul is the 
apostle of Gentiles.!82 


179 Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, 715. 
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Conclusion 


Luke used three major devices (narratives, speeches and dialogues) for writing 
the Acts of the Apostles. Each of these devices has a different function in the 
composition of Acts, but it is their interconnection that produces this literary 
masterpiece. The focus of the present study is the speeches of Acts, and conse- 
quently attention is given mainly to the function of these speeches, with little 
attention is given to the two other devices. In chapter 1 we presented the text 
of Acts without the speeches. The main reason for this presentation is to show 
that the text of the Acts of the Apostles even without the speeches is coherent 
and readable. It leads us to the conclusion that the narratives and dialogues are 
sufficient to give the reader sufficient historical and chronological records con- 
cerning the beginning of the movement called Christian. In a negative sense, 
the speeches are not necessary in principle for Acts in matters concerning the 
history and chronology of the first generation of the Christians. In a positive 
sense, the function of the speeches differs from being a historical account, and 
this shows that they have some specific function for which Luke used them in 
the structure of Acts. 

Green, in his study of Luke’s historiography, rightly points to the fact that 
the purpose of Luke-Acts is hermeneutical, i.e. that Luke’s interest lies in the 
meaning of the events rather than in recounting the mere facts.! This means 
that Luke does not only present the facts, but also offers an interpretation of 
them. What kind of device did Luke use to present his hermeneutic? Reading 
Chapter 1 of this book, we can learn much about the history and chronology of 
the time, but little about the author’s interpretation of the facts presented, and 
even less about the author’s thought and theology. 

The speeches are the device used by Luke to present his interpretation of 
the events, which mostly concerns their theological and sociological meaning. 
This points to the main function of the speeches, which is hermeneutic. The 
speeches in Acts take many different forms: typical Jewish or Greek speeches, 
single utterances, prayers, letters, and even a decree. They also differ in length, 
in their purpose, and in their relation to the narrative and the dialogues. 
Although the variety of the speeches creates a real challenge for those who 
wish to systematise them into category groups, we have divided them into two 
major groups: the topic (or thematic) speeches and the structural speeches. 


1 J.B. Green, “Internal Repetition in Luke-Acts: Contemporary Narratology and Lukan 
Historiography,” in History, Literature, and Society in the Book of Acts, ed. B. Witherington 111 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 283-299. 
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The main rule for categorizing the speeches is the presence of a topic that is 
continued and developed in the following speeches.? The speeches that con- 
tain such a topic create the group of topical speeches.? The speeches that 
do not fit into this pattern belong to the group of structural speeches, each 
with specific functions: preparation for the following narrative (Ac 4,23-30, 
6,2-4); explanation of the circumstances (Ac 19,25-28.35—40); presentation of 
the general structure of the whole book (Ac 1,4-8).4 Among the total of forty 
speeches in Acts, we categorised thirty of them as belonging to the group of 
topical speeches, which were are the subject for analysis in Chapter 2. The 
remaining ten speeches of Acts are categorised as structural speeches, which 
were analysed in Chapter 3. 


The topical speeches are divided into ten groups (with three speeches in each 
group) using either geography or a person as a key to establishing the group. 
The first two groups concern the mission in Jerusalem. The topic of the 


three speeches in the first group (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12-26, 4,8-12.19-20) concerns 
the kerygma proclaimed by the Twelve, and its reception by the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. The main concern of the speeches is to present Jesus as the 
Messiah. In general, this message is accepted by many people in Jerusalem, but 
it is rejected by the Sanhedrin. This is one of the crucial points in Luke’s theol- 
ogy: the Sanhedrin, representing the nation, did not recognise their Messiah. 
The topic of the three speeches in the second group (Ac 5,29-32, 5,35-39, 
7,2-60) concerns the conflict between the Twelve and the Sanhedrin that was 
caused by the kerygma proclaimed by the apostles, and in the end led to per- 
secution of Jesus’ believers in Jerusalem. The Sanhedrin prohibited the Twelve 
from proclaiming Jesus as the Messiah, but it was ignored by them because of 
their conviction that they must fulfil the order of the Lord (Ac 1,8). The main 


2 Inthe majority of cases the speeches from the topic group are found consecutively as part of 
the same narrative section, however there are cases where the topical speeches are not con- 
secutive, and belong to different narrative sections, which however concern the same issue 
(e.g. the topical speeches concerning the three mission journeys of Paul; the topical speeches 
in the narrative concerning the mission in Judea and Samaria). 
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the fourth group—Ac 13,16—41.46—47, 17,22-31, 20,18-35; the fifth group—Ac 15,7-11, 15,13- 


21, 15,23-29; the sixth group—Ac 22,1-21, 23,1.6, 23,26-30; the seventh group—Ac 24,2-8, 
24,10-21, 24,22; the eighth group—Ac 25,8.10-11, 25,14—21, 26,2—29; the ninth group—Ac 27,10, 


27,21-26, 27,33-34; the tenth group—Ac 28,17-20, 28,21-22, 28,25-28. 
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concern of Luke is of a theological nature, and it refers to the Twelve as being 
the true servants of God in contrast to the official leaders of Judaism. This has 
social repercussions in the persecution, which on the one hand signals the long 
and slow process of the alienation of the Christian group from mainstream of 
Jewish religion, but on the other hand it serves as the beginning of missionary 
activity. This last factor is the most important for Luke’s narrative of Acts. 

The third group (Ac 8,20-23, 10,28-29.34—43.47, 115-17) concerns the mis- 
sion in Judea and Samaria, where the topic of the three speeches is the gift of 
Holy Spirit. The gift is freely given by God to those, who have the faith, and it 
cannot be obtained by human effort or some kind of trade. The gift of the Holy 
Spirit is here presented as the main argument for accepting the Gentiles, and 
the Holy Spirit is the main agent leading the believers in Jesus to overcome 
the division caused by customs and prejudices. The gift of Holy Spirit com- 
ing down on the Gentiles, who had not yet been baptised, forced the apostles 
and elders to recognise the event as God’s acceptance of the Gentiles as part 
of the New Israel. Luke’s main theological point concerns God, who is con- 
stantly forcing the believers to explore unknown paths. For this purpose He 
uses the Holy Spirit as a freely acting agent who directs the steps of the emerg- 
ing Church. 

The fourth group of speeches (Ac 13,16—41.46—47, 17,22-31, 20,18—35) con- 
cerns the three mission journeys of Paul. The topic of the speeches is Paul’s 
kerygma proclaimed to Jews (the first mission journey), Gentiles (the second 
mission journey) and the elders of the Christian community (the third mis- 
sion journey). The first two speeches contain the most problematic part of the 
kerygma, which became the main reason for the rejection of Paul’s kerygma. 
The last speech indicates Paul’s achievement as missionary, who despite dif- 
ficulties in proclaiming the kerygma to Jews and Gentiles in the end left the 
Christian community capable of taking on the responsibility for the deposit 
of the faith. In this speech Paul concentrates on showing the way in which the 
elders should fulfil their duty and enforce their authority. The main concern 
of Luke in this group of speeches is of a sociological nature. Paul is seen as 
the successful missionary who succeeded in establishing the Christian Church 
consisting of two previously antagonistic groups (Jews versus Gentiles), who 
now together create the New Israel. 

The fifth group of topical speeches (Ac 15,7—11, 15,13—21, 15,23-29) concerns 


the so-called Council of Jerusalem. The main topic of the speeches concerns the 
acceptance of the Gentiles within the still predominantly Jewish-Christian 
communities, and without their having to enter the world of Judaism. 
Although, their acceptance within the New Israel was seen as being the will of 
God (Ac 10-11), some Jewish Christians demanded that certain obligations of 
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the Jewish Law were still necessary for the salvation of the Gentiles. The first 
two speeches in this section give the answer to this doctrinal controversy by 
strongly underlining the way of grace and faith for the Gentiles, and reject- 
ing their subordination to Jewish Law. The final decision of the Twelve and 
the elders, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, concentrates not on the 
doctrinal problems but on the practical problem concerning the conditions 
under which the Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians can associate within 
the one Christian community. Luke’s main point in this group of speeches is 
of a sociological nature, and it refers to the Twelve as being the authorities 
who made the final decision concerning the condition of association between 
Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians. The way of grace is given precedence 
over the way of the Law. 

The sixth group of three topical speeches (Ac 22,1-21, 23,1.6, 23,26—-30) con- 
cerns Paul visit to Jerusalem after the end of his mission activities, and it refers 
to the beginning of Paul’s imprisonment. The topic of the speeches is the re- 
jection of Paul as a faithful servant of God and a true Jew. Paul’s apology, pre- 
sented in the form of speeches, was not accepted either by the crowd or by the 
Sanhedrin, resulting in personal attacks on him. Roman citizenship protected 
him from being lynched and made him a subject of the Roman juridical sys- 
tem, which (in the letter of Lysias) makes a preliminary statement concerning 
Paul’s innocence before the Roman law. This excludes the Romans’ supposition 
that he might be a political agitator opposing the Pax Romana (Ac 21,38). In 
this group of speeches, Luke’s main point is to show the strictly religious char- 
acter of Paul’s rejection by the Jews: the crowd’s reason for rejection was Paul’s 
claim about his mission to Gentiles; the Sanhedrin’s reason was Paul’s claim 
about his faithful service to God. This point will be of special concern in all the 
following speeches in the narrative concerning Paul’s imprisonment. 

The seventh group of topical speeches (Ac 24,2-8, 24,10—21, 24,22) concerns 
the first official trial of Paul in Caesarea, before Felix the procurator of Judea. The 
topic of the speeches concerns Paul’s alleged crimes. The representative of the 
accusers presents them in his speech, but without any proof, which enables 
Paul to defend himself swiftly by refuting the allegations as being of a politi- 
cal and social nature. The attention in his speech is diverted to a part of the 
accusation referring to a religious matter, where the issue of resurrection is 
presented as being the real reason for this trial. However, though successful, 
this defence by Paul did not bring his freedom, since the procurator Felix for 
a different non-judicial reason postponed judgement. The delay in fact lasted 
for two years. This set of the topical speeches shows the corrupt nature of the 
local juridical system. Luke’s main point, however, concerns the lack of politi- 
cal grounds for the accusation. 
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The eighth group of topical speeches (Ac 25,8.10-11, 25,14—-21, 26,2-29) 


concerns Paul’s second trial in Caesarea, before Festus the new procura- 
tor of Judea. The topic of the speeches concerns Paul’s appeal to Caesar. The 
accusation against Paul is presented in a general manner in the narrative 
(Ac 25,7), and Paul’s speech in his defence is reduced to one general statement, 
because the main aim of Paul’s speech is to give the reason for his appealing 
to Caesar. Paul’s appeal forced Festus to seek for sufficient reasons to justify 
his acceptance of the appeal. For this reason he presents the case of Paul in 
the speech to the king Agrippa 11, in which he, similarly to Lysias, presents 
Paul’s innocence in terms of Roman law, and the religious nature of the case 
(the question of resurrection of the body) is directly addressed. Paul’s defence 
before the king Agrippa 11 turns into a proclamation of the kerygma, which 
reaches its culmination in proclaiming the risen Jesus as the Messiah. Again, 
faith in the risen Messiah is presented as the only “crime” for which Paul could 
possibly be accused successfully. For the king and the others this religious mat- 
ter is not sufficient for imposing the penalty of death or even for imprison- 
ment. Consequently, Paul would be seen to go to Rome as an innocent person. 
The main point made by Luke in this group of speeches is the lack not only 
of political but also religious reasons for Paul’s imprisonment and his trial at 
Caesarea, and thus Luke draws attention to the ambivalent disposition of the 
Roman officials. 

The ninth group of topical speeches (Ac 27,10, 27,21-26, 27,33-34) concerns 
Paul’s voyage to Rome. The speech of Paul before king Agrippa 11 ends the series 
of speeches related to his imprisonment, and the two last groups of the topi- 
cal speeches return to presenting Paul as a faithful servant of God. This group 
of speeches does not contain either socio-political or theological themes. The 
topic of the speeches during his voyage to Rome concerns Paul’s contribution 
to saving the lives of the co-travellers. By the will of God, the life of Paul will be 
saved in order to fulfil the task, and as a result the lives of the others will also 
be saved. Not only Paul’s words and actions, but also his presence itself became 
helpful for saving their lives. Luke’s main intention in this group of speeches is 
to precisely indicate God’s will concerning Paul’s mission in Rome, since it was 
hope that upheld Paul’s strength to encourage his companions on the journey, 
without whom his own survival would not have been possible. 

The tenth group of speeches (Ac 28,17—20, 28,21-22, 28,25-28) concerns the 
beginning of Paul’s stay in Rome. The topic of the speeches is the relation be- 
tween Paul and the Jewish community in Rome. In the first speech he gives 
an apology concerning his case, which contains three important statements: 
Paul has committed no crime either against the Jewish Law or the Roman law; 
Paul was rejected by the Jews in Jerusalem; the reason for that rejection was 
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hope concerning the Messiah. Paul appealed to Caesar in order to save his life, 
and not in order to accuse the whole nation. In the second speech the Jews in 
Rome show a lack of interest in Paul’s problem with the Jews in Jerusalem, but 
they were particularly suspicious about the sect to which he belonged. This 
suspicion gave him the opportunity to proclaim the kerygma also to the Jews 
in Rome, which they accepted in part, but also rejected in part. The Jews’ re- 
action to Paul’s kerygma resulted in his second speech, in which he speaks of 
the mission to Gentiles. These are in fact Paul’s last words in Acts and they 
point to the general characteristic of Paul mission to Jews who rejected him, 
and to Gentiles who accepted him. Luke had repeatedly underlined this in his 
narrative concerning Paul’s missionary work. The main point of this group of 
speeches concerns the relation between Paul and the Jews living in Rome. This 
was strongly influenced not by Paul’s relation with the authorities in Jerusalem 
but rather by his teaching to the Jews in Rome. 


The second major group of speeches contains structural speeches, which play 
an important function in the narrative of Acts, although they do not possess 
any topic developed in other related speeches. The function of all the structur- 
al speeches is not the same, since in some cases they function as preparation 
(Ac 1,16—22, 6,2—4, 14,1517, 25,24-27); or for clarifying (Ac 18,1415, 19,25-27, 
19,35—40, 21,20—25). There are two exceptions: one speech acts as a division in 


the narrative (Ac 4,24—30), and another speech functions as a form of mani- 
festo (Ac 1,4-8). 

The first structural speech that appears in Acts is the speech of Jesus 
(Ac 1,4-8). Although it takes two functions, only the second one is related to 
the Acts, since the first function is to connect the Gospel of Luke with the Acts 
of the Apostles. The second function is a manifesto. Jesus ordered the apostles 
to stay in Jerusalem until they would be strengthened with the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, which would enable them to proclaim the kerygma, first in Jerusalem, 
then in Judea and Samaria, and finally to the ends of the earth. This manifesto 
exposes the two most important themes in Acts, where the first concerns the 
Holy Spirit as the main agent of every single action undertaken by Jesus’ fol- 
lowers, whether they act as individuals or as a community. The second theme 
concerns that which is most fundamental for Christian identity—the fulfil- 
ment of Jesus’ order to proclaim the Gospel. These two themes run side-by- 
side throughout Acts and thus this speech functions as a presentation of the 
whole writing. 

The second structural speech is given by Peter before the election of the 
replacement for Judas (Ac 116-22). The concept of the New Israel was built on 
the example of Israel, in which the twelve sons of Jacob became the foundation 
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of the nation. Before the pillars of the New Israel will be filled with the Holy 
Spirit, the number of the Twelve must be complete, since the similarity and 
continuity between Israel and the New Israel must remain unchanged. After 
the death of Judas, leaving only eleven apostles, the others had to choose a re- 
placement to concur with Jewish tradition. The speech, on the one hand, holds 
an explanatory function of indicating the way in which Judas was replaced, 
and on the other hand, in the narrative of Acts it holds a preparatory function, 
since it precedes the account concerning the event of Pentecost. As the Feast 
of Weeks (Shavuot) commemorates the day Moses received the Torah, the 
event by which Israel became the nation committed to God’s service, similarly 
the event of the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Twelve was the fulfilment of 
the God’s promises and the act of inauguration of the New Israel who will serve 
God by faith in Jesus. 

The third structural speech takes the form of a community prayer (Ac 
4,24-30), and is placed in the narrative concerning the mission in Jerusalem, 
which contains two groups of topical speeches. The placement of this struc- 
tural speech between these two groups of the topical speech shows the func- 
tion of the speech. The first group of topical speeches concerns the kerygma 
proclaimed in Jerusalem, which led to the conflict with the authorities, and the 
second group of topical speeches concerns the conflict between the Twelve 
and the Sanhedrin, which led to persecution of Jesus’ followers. The structural 
speech divides the narrative concerning the period in Jerusalem into two parts: 
the time for proclaiming the kerygma, and the time of the conflict. The speech 
acts as a division in a narrative set in one place but relating to different stages. 
The structural speech contains the prayer for the strength to give witness to 
Jesus even in time of conflict, indicating their awareness that conflict was ap- 
proaching, and also their steadfast intention to give the witness to the name 
of Jesus. 

The fourth structural speech is given by Peter during the election of the 
Seven (Ac 6,2—4). The speech contains Peter's solution to the small conflict that 
developed within the community in Jerusalem, which forced the Twelve to de- 
velop the structure of Jewish Christian group in order to facilitate the function- 
ality of the system of charity. The decision made by Peter in this speech was 
the basis for establishing the Seven, who would take care of the material needs 
of the community. Because Stephen, who features in the following narrative, is 
among the chosen Seven, the speech has a preparatory function by providing 
the reader with an explanation of the legal status of the group and its aims. 
The account concerning Stephen shows that his activities as recorded by Luke 
(Ac 6,8-10) went beyond his duty as the one of the Seven. Stephen was a man 
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of good reputation, wise and filled with the Holy Spirit, which enabled him to 
give the witness even at the cost of his life (Ac 7,2-60). 

The fifth structural speech is given by Paul during his first mission jour- 
ney in Lystra, and is addressed to Gentiles, whose attempt to deify Paul and 
Barnabas was firmly opposed (Ac 14,15-17). The speech begins with a rejection 
of the divine origin of the speaker. This is reduced to a single statement, and 
in his speech Paul immediately proceeds to proclaim the only God, the creator 
of the whole universe. The speech seems rather to introduce the topic than 
develop it, and is based on argumentation suited to an agriculture society and 
folk piety. Although half of the speech contains topics similar to those found 
in the Paul’s speech on the Areopagus, their presentation and level of devel- 
opment differs in both speeches. This shows the function of the speech to be 
preparatory, since it contains an example of Paul’s preaching to Gentiles in the 
countryside, before the main speech to Gentiles given by him in the cradle of 
Greek philosophy and centre of Hellenistic cults will be presented in Luke’s 
narrative. The narrative concerning the first mission journey and the sec- 
ond mission journey is interrupted by the account concerning the Jerusalem 
council. In this context, the structural speech indicates the topic of the main 
speech (the speech at the Areopagus) in a narrative concerning the mission to 
Gentiles. 

The sixth structural speech is given by Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia 
(Ac 18,14—15), and it contains his refusal to pass judgment on matters relating to 
Jewish religious controversy. Corinth became Paul's final and main stop during 
the second mission journey, where he spent eighteen months and achieved 
major missionary success. Despite the brevity of the narrative concerning this 
stage of Paul’s mission, Luke indicates twice that Paul met with strong Jewish 
opposition in this city (Ac 18,6.12). The only speech in the narrative concern- 
ing the mission in Corinth explains the reason for Paul’s long stay in the city 
despite coordinated opposition. For this reason, the speech holds an explana- 
tory function, presenting the Roman official as following the general rule of 
conduct in cases concerning Jewish religious issues. By doing so Gallio was in 
fact acting for the benefit of Paul’s mission in the city (Ac 18,18). 

The seventh structural speech is given by Demetrius, the craftsman from 
Ephesus, who caused disturbance in the city because Paul’s activities in the re- 
gion had an adverse effect on his trade (Ac 19,25-27). Although Demetrius used 
religious arguments in his speech to spread his propaganda among the crowd, 
the real reason for his action is indicated by himself and it derives from socio- 
economic interest. Since the speech cased a riot, which forced Paul to end the 
mission in Ephesus, it holds a clarifying function in the narrative, because it 
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presents the Gentiles’ economic interest as the reason because of which Paul 
was unable to continue his mission. It is worth noting that, after indicating that 
folk piety (in the first mission journey), and philosophical reasoning (in the 
second mission journey), economic interest (in the third mission journey) is 
also added among the main obstacles to the mission to Gentiles. 

The eighth structural speech is given by the town clerk of Ephesus in order 
to calm the disturbances caused by Demetrius’ speech (Ac 19,35—40). Although 
the place and time are the same, the topics of the Demetrius’ speeches and the 
town clerk are different. The main concern of the town clerk’s speech refers to 
the illegal character of the gathering, which could have severe consequences 
for the whole town. He also indicates the legal way to solve the problem that 
should be followed by Demetrius and his supporters. This indicates that the 
administration of Ephesus did not allow the crowd to take any spontaneous 
action against Paul and his co-workers, since the reason for Demetrius’ action 
was based on private economic interest, used to raise religiously motivated in- 
tolerance. The speech holds an explanatory function in the narrative, because 
it shows that the Roman juridical system in the Hellenistic world worked to 
the benefit of the Christian missionaries, protecting them from persecution 
by particular social groups. The town clerk is the second Roman official from 
a Hellenistic town, after Gallio in Corinth, who de facto acted in Paul’s favour 
by following the Roman juridical system’s principles. Their behaviour contrasts 
fundamentally with that of the two Roman officials who will judge Paul’s case 
in Judea. 

The ninth structural speech is given by James and the elders of the Jerusalem 
community to Paul shortly after his arrival in Jerusalem (Ac 21,20-25). The 
elders were aware of the controversy within the community concerning the 
Paul’s mission and the potential problems that might arise as a result of his 
presence in the city. They strongly advise that he participate in the ritual of 
purification in order to dispel as ungrounded any suspicions in his regard. It 
is most probable that Paul's participation in the rituals calmed any suspicions 
about him within the group of the believers, but at the same time it exposed 
Paul to strong accusation from the side of the Diaspora Jews who were not 
followers of Jesus. The speech clarifies that the intention of the Jerusalem 
community was to protect Paul and secure his stay in the city as far as was in 
their power, however, this was limited to the relations within Jewish Christian 
community. Indirectly, this explanatory speech indicates that Paul’s opponents 
within the Jerusalem community did not take part in the action against him in 
the Temple. 

The tenth structural speech is the second speech of Festus (Ac 25,24-27) 
given before the king Agrippa 11 and the leading citizens of Caesarea. It is 
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placed almost at the end of the narrative concerning Paul’s trials before the 
procurators of Judea. Paul has appealed to Caesar, thus closing his case before 
the local judicial system represented by procurator Festus. However, Paul’s ap- 
peal made it necessary for Festus to write a report concerning Paul’s case, in 
which he should include sufficient reasons for sending the prisoner to Rome. 
Festus, who found Paul guilty of no crime against Rome, sought the help of 
Herod Agrippa 11 in the hope that the king would find some issue of a reli- 
gious nature that would justify his acceptance of Paul’s appeal. Before Paul ad- 
dressed Herod, Festus introduced Paul's case to the king (for the second time) 
and the foremost citizens of Caesarea (for the first time). His speech has a pre- 
paratory function, since it precedes directly and introduces Paul’s speech be- 
fore the king. However, it also shows Festus’ true reason for arranging this kind 
of Paul's interrogation before Herod Agrippa 11, which was in fact unnecessary 
from a legal point of view. 


Separation of the speeches from the narrative in Acts has shown that the 
speeches in general are not necessary to the coherent historical and chron- 
ological account given in the book. However, the text of Acts excluding the 
speeches, as presented in Chapter 1 of this study, often differs significantly 
from the text of Acts including the speeches. In fact the result would amount 
to two different books, not only in content, but also in meaning and purpose. 
The speeches are a device, which changes the interpretation of the narrative 
and gives it, in some cases, a different dimension. The speeches contribute to 
the narrative particularly in the following four categories: they present the 
content of the kerygma (Ac 2,14—40, 3,12-26, 4,8-12.19-20, 5,29-32, 7,2—60, 
10,28—29.34—43.47, 13,16—41.46—47, 14,15—17, 17,22-31); they are intended to con- 
vince (Ac 1,16—22, 4,24—30, 5,35—39, 15,7—11, 15,1321, 19,25-27, 21,20-25, 24,28, 
27,10, 27,21-26, 27,33-34, 28,25—-28); their aim is to defend (Ac 11,5-17, 22,1—-21, 
23,1.6, 24,1021, 26,2—29, 28,1720); and they are used for instruction (Ac 1,4-8, 
6,2—4, 8,20—23, 15,2329, 18,14—15, 19,35—40, 20,18—35, 23,26—30, 24,22, 25,8.10—11, 
25,1421, 25,24-27, 28,21-22). 
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